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The  publisher  of  the  following  collection  of 
Speeches,  Messages,  &c.,  now  offers  them  to 
the  public,  in  the  belief  that,  though  he  has  no 
other  merit  in  the  work,  than  that  of  a  humble 
compiler,  he  has  performed  no  unimportant  ser» 
vice,  in  rescuing  them  from  musty  files  of  news- 
papers  and  state  records,  and  putting  them  into 
a  shape  to  be  of  more  general  utility.  That 
the  pieces  contain  the  highest  specimens  of 
eloquence  on  the  records  of  our  senatorial  de» 
bates,  he  does  not  pretend  to  say: — others  have 
selected  before  him.  These  he  had  to  leave  ^ 
©ut.  Besides,  it  was  his  object  to  select  sucfcJp^ 
pieces  as,  while  they  were,  characterized  by  8?*^ 
high  degree  of  eloquence,  at  the  same  time, 
contained  sentiments,  respecting  the  genius  and 
spirit  of  our  government,  important  to  every 
American  to  know.  The  book  he  thinks  not 
an  improper  one  for  schools — at  least  for  such 
scholars  as  have  their  minds  somewhat  matur» 
ed — as  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  the 
youth  of  our  country  should  be  trained  up  in  a 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  our  invaluable  con- 
stitution and  government. 

But  he  leaves  it  with  a  candid  public,  know*» 
ing  that  from  their  final  decision  upon  it,  there 
is  no  appeal,  whatever  his  own  views  of  tho 
subject  may  be. 
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MR.  HENRY  clay'. 

^n^^^'^T'l.?  ^^®  ^^"^^  ^^  Represeotatives, 
March  30th  and  31st,  in  the  year  I8S4,  oa  a 
by  stem  for  the  protection  of  American  Industry. 

hZZ  S''''^''''^^"  ^^^'^  Virginia  (Mr.  B^rhonr)  has  em- 
ZntuJ.  r^'^''^"  produced  by  the  proposition  of  the 
fniLwu  ^«""««^«e,  to  strike  out  the  minimum  price, 
ii  \IL.  on  cotton  fabric,  to  express  his  sentiments 
it  ,-1  £  '',  ^^'  P°'^'^  °^  *^^  P^^S^^g  "measure;  a«d 
evinced  h?^''^'  ^^r'^'V.  ^"^  "^^  ^°  «5^  ^^«*  ^^  ^«- 
ThT.J  T^iu  ^u°n  ^'"'P'"'  ^^'"^)^'  «"<i  decorum.- 
Ihe   parts  of  jjie   bill   are   so   intemin-Ied   and  inters 

loss  of  th,s   (^ccasion  to  exhibit  its  merits  or  its  defects 

Tonsd  raSlh^'^^'^  this  opportunity,  to  present  to  its 
of  the  tr  r  '  ^"^^  ^'^''''  ""'  they  appear  to  me, 
demand  4.  r^'^  of  th  s  ^untry,  which  imperious!; 
^mandthe  passage  of  this  bill.     lam  deeply    sensible 

s^tuatbt'T";  i  ?'  ^'-^  -sponsibility  of^my  present 
other   alreh'.    '!"'''   ^^^''^'^-^'7   i^^pi'es   me    with   „o 
my   du^n  'r°"  "'f"  ^^'^   ^  "^^^    ^«  "'^^ble  to  fulfil 
Tt  let/^-'         '^    ""^   ''^'^'''  solicitude   than    that     I    may 
c  untry;",r;r   ^"^■^■'.^^g'-^^'  contribute   to  recall  my 

r  do    fLl  to.^       rlf'^    f-'^'^  ia^poverishment  and  ruin- 

wet%tUT;oruf^;tth:r^°"%'''^;  .^"^'  ^^-"^ 

eient   PY-,mnIo!     t       '    ,  ,        P^^^^'^^  ^''.y'   to  imitate   an- 

HH        rl  IH      ^^■°'^'V''^^'°^^   '^''  ^'^    «^  the   Most 

assLstauce,  that  He  would  be  graciously  pleased 


to  sliower  on  my  country  His  richest  blessings;  and 
that  He  would  sustain,  on  this  interesting  occasion, 
the  humble  individual  who  stands  before  Him,  and  lend 
him  the  power,  moral  and  physical,  to  perform  the 
solemn  duties  which  now  belong  to  his  public  station. 

Two  classes  of  politicians  divide  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  According  to  the  system  of  one,  the 
produce  of  foreign  industry  should  be  subjected  to  no 
other  impost  than  such  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide 
a  public  revenue;  and  the  produce  of  American  industry 
should  be  left  to  su-stain  itself,  if  it  can,  with  no  other 
than  ih at  incidental  protection,  in  its  competition,  at 
home  as  well  as  abroad,  with  rival  foreign  articles. 
According  to  the  system  of  the  other  class,  whilst  they 
agree  that  the  imposts  should  be  mainly,  and  may,  under 
any  modification,  be  safely  relied  on^as  a  fit  and  con- 
venient source  of  public  revenue,  they  would  so  adjust 
and  arrange  the  duties  on  foreign  fabrics  as  to  afibrd  a. 
gradual  but  adequate  protection  to  American  industry, 
and  lessen  our  dependence  on  foreign  nations,  by  secur- 
ing a  certain,  and,  ultimately  a  cheaper  and  better  supply 
of  our  own  waists  from  our  own  abundant  resources.  Both 
classes  are  equally  sincere  in  their  respective  opinions, 
equally  honest,  equally  patriotic,  and  desirous  of  advan> 
cing  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  In  the  discussion 
and  consideration  of  these  opposite  opinions,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  which  has  the  support  of  truth 
and  reason,  we  should,  therefore,  exercise  every  indulgence, 
and  the  greatest  spirit  of  mutual  moderation  and  for- 
bearance. And  in  our  deliberations,  on  this  great 
question,  we  should  look  fearlessly  and  truly  at  the 
actual  condition  of  the  country,  retrace  the  causes  which 
have  brought  us  into  it,  and  snatch,  if  possible,  a  view  of 
the  future.  We  should,  above  all,  consult  experience — 
the  experience  of  other  nations  as  well  as  our  own,  as 
our  truest  and  most  unerring  guide. 

In  casting  our  eyes  around  us,  the  most  prominent 
eircumstance  which  fixes  o^ir  attention,  and  chaWengca 
our  deepest  regret,  is,  the  general  distress  which  pervades 
the  whole  country.    It  is  forced  upon  us   by  numerous 


facts  of  the  most  incontfistible  character.  It  is  indicated 
by  the  diminished  exports  of  native  produce;  by  the  depres- 
sed, and  reduced  state  of  our  foreign  navigation;  by  our 
diminished  cetnmerce;  by  successive  unthreshed  crops  of 
graija,  perishing  in  our  barns  and  barn  yards  for  the  virant 
«f  a  market;  by  the  alarming  diminution  of  the  circulating 
medium;  by  the  numerous  bankruptcies,  not  limited  to 
the  trading  classes,  but  extended  to  all  orders  of  society; 
by  an  universal  complaint  of  the  want  of  employment, 
and  a  consequent  reduction  of  the  wages  of  labor;  by  the 
ravenous  pursuit  after  public  situations,  not  for  the  sake 
of  their  honors  and  the  performance  ot  their  public  duties, 
but  as  a  means  of  private  subsistence;  by  the  reluctant 
resort  to  the  perilous  use  of  paper  money;  by  the  inter- 
vention of  legislation  in  the  delicate  relation  between 
debtor  and  creditor;  and,  above  all,  by  the  low  and  de- 
pressed state  of  the  value  of  almost  every  description  of 
the  whole  mass  of  the  property  of  the  nation,  which  has, 
on  an  avterage,  sunk  not  less  than  about  fifty  per  cent, 
within  a  few  years.  This  distress  pervades  every  part 
of  the  Union,  every  class  of  ^ociety;  all  feel  it,  though 
jt  may  be  felt,  at  different  places,  in  different  degrees, — 
It  is  like'  the  atmosphere  which  surrounds  us — all  must 
inhale  it,' and  none  can  escape  it.  In  sonae  places  it  has 
burst  upon  our  people,  without  a  single  mitigating  circum- 
stance to  temper  its  severity.  In  others,  more  fortunate, 
slight  alleviations  have  been  experienced  in  the  expenditure 
of  the  public  revenue,  and  in  other  favoring  causes.  A 
few  years  ago,  the  planting  interest  consoled  itself  with 
its  happy  exemption;  but  it  has  now  reached  this  interest 
also,  which  experience-,  though  with  less  severity,  th,e 
general  suffering.  It  is  most  painful  to  me  to  attempt 
to  sketch  or  to  dwell  on  the  gloom  of  this  picture.  But 
I  have  exaggerated  nothing.  Perfect  fidelity  to  the 
original  would  have  authorized  me  to  have  thrown  on 
deeper  and  darker  hues.  And  it  is  the  duty  of  the  states-^ 
man,  no  less  than  that  of  the  physician,  to  survey  with  a 
penetrating,  steady,  and  undismayed  eye,  the  actual  con- 
dition of  the  subject  on  which  he  would  operate;  to 
probe  to  the  bottom  the  diseases  of  the  body  politic,  W 


he    would   apply  efficacious   remedies.     We  have  not, 
thank  Uod,  suffered  in  any  great  degree  for  food.  But  dis- 
tress, resulting  from  the  absence   of  a  supply  of  the  mere 
physical   wants  of  our  nature,  is  not  the  only,  nor,  per- 
haps, the  keenest  distress,  to  which  we  may  be  exposed. 
Moral  and  pecuniary  suffering  is,  if  possible,  more  poig- 
nant.    It  plunges  its  victim  into   hopeless  despair.      It 
poisonSj  it  paralyzes,  the  spring  and  source  of  all  useful 
exertion.     Its  unsparing  action   is  collateral  as  well   as 
direct.     It  falls  with  inexorable  force  at  the  same  time 
upon  the  wretched  family  of  embarrassment  and  insol- 
vency, and  upon  its  head.     They  are  a  faithful  mirror, 
reflecting  back   upon   him,  at   once,  his  own    frightful 
image,  and  that  no  leas  appatlmg  of  the  dearest  objects 
«f  his  affection.     What  is  the  cause  of  this  wide-spreading 
distress,  of  this  deep  depression,  which  we  behold  stamp- 
ed on  the  public  countenance?  We  are  the  same  people. 
We   have  the    same  country.      We   cannot  arraign  the 
bounty  of  Providence.     The  showers  still  fall  in  the  same 
greatful  abundance.     The   sun  still  casts  his  genial  and 
vivifying  influence   epon  the  land;  aad  the  land,   fertile 
and  diversified  in  its  soils  as  ever,  yields  to  the  industrious 
cultivator,  in  boundless  profusion,  its  accustomed  fruits, 
its  richest  treasures.     Our  vigor  is  unimpaired.     Our  in- 
dustry has  not  relaxed.    If  ever  the  accusation  of  wasteful 
extravagance  could  be  made  against  our  people,  it  cannot 
BOW  be  justly  preferred.     They,  on  the  contrary,  for  the 
few  last  years  at  least,  have   been  practising   the  most 
rigid  economy.    The  causes,  then,  of  our  present  affliction, 
whatever  they  may  be,  are  human   causes,  and   humaa 
causes  not  chargeable  upon  the  people,  in  their  private 
and  individual  relations. 

What,  again  1  would  ask,  is  the  cause  of  the  anhappy 
condition  of  our  country,  which  I  have  faintly  depicted? 
It  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  during  almost  the  whole 
existence  of  this  government,  we  have  shaped  our  indus- 
try, our  navigation,  and  our  commerce,  m  reference  to  an 
extraordinary  war  in  Europe,  and  to  foreign  markets, 
which  no  longer  exist;  in  the  fact  that  we  have  depended 
too  much  upon  foreign  sources  of  supply,  and  excited  tad 
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little  the  native;  in  the  fact  that,  whilst  we  have  culti- 
vated, with  assiduous  care,  our  foreign  resources,  we  have 
suffered  those  at  home  to  wither,  in  a  state  of  neglect  and 
abandonment.     The  consequence  of  the  termination  of  the 
war  of  Europe,   has   been    the    repumption  of  European 
commerce,   European    navigation,   and    liie    txlen?iou  of 
jEurope4.n  agriculture  and   European  industry,  in  all  its 
branches.     Europe,  therefore,  has  no  longer  occasion  cif 
any  thing  like  the  same  extent  as  that  which  she  had  during 
her  wars,  for  American  commerce,  American  navigation, 
the  produce  of  American  industry,    Europe  in  commotion, 
and  convulsed  throughout  all  her  members,  is  to  America 
no  longer  the  same  Europe,  as  she  is  now  tranquil,  and 
watching  with  the  most  vigilant  attention  all  her  own  pe- 
culiar interests,  without  regard  to  the  operation  of  her 
policy  upon  us.     The  effect  of  this  altered  state  of  Europe 
upon  us,  has  been  to  circumscribe  the  employment  of  our 
marine,  and  greatly  to  reduce  the  value  of  the  produce 
of  our  territorial  labor.    The  further  effect  of  this  twofold 
reduction  has  been  to  decrease  the  value  of  all  property, 
whether  on  the  land  or  on  the  ocean,  and  whicih  I  suppose 
to  be  about  fifty  per  cent.     And  the  still  further  effect  has 
been  to  diminish  the  amount  of  our  circulating  medium,  in 
a  proportion   not  less,  by  its  transmission  abroad,  or  it« 
withdrawal  by  the  banking  institutions,  from  a  necessity 
which  they  roild  not  control.    The  quantity  of  money,  in 
whatever  forfn  it  may  be,  which  a  nation  wants,   is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  total  mass  of  its  wealth,  and  to  the  activity 
of  that    wealth,       A    nation    that  has  but  little   wealth, 
has  but  a  limited  want  of  money.     In  stating  the   fact, 
therefore,  that  the  total  wealth  of  the  country  has  dimin- 
ished, within  a  few  years,  in  a  ratio  of  about  fifty  per  cent. 
we  shall  at  once  fully  comprehend  the  inevitable  reduc- 
tion, which  must  have  ensued,  in  the  total  quantity  of  the 
circulating    medium   of  the   country,     A    nation  is    most 
prosperous  when  there  is  a  gradual   and  untempting  addi- 
Hion  to  the  aggregate  of  its  circulating  medium.     It  is  in  a 
condition  the  most  adverse,  when  there  is  a  rapid  diminu- 
tion in   the   quantity  of  the    circulating  medium,   and  a 
coBsequeut  depression  ia  the  value  of  property,     lu  the 
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former  case,  the  wealth  of  individuals  iasensiblyincreasenj 
and  income  keeps  ahead  of  expenditure.  But  in  the  latter 
instance,  debts  have  been  contracted,  engagements  made, 
and  habits  of  expense  established,  in  reference  to  the 
existing  state  of  wealth  and  of  its  representative.  When 
these  come  to  be  greatly  reduced,  individuals  find  their 
debts  still  existing,  their  engagements  unexecuted,  and 
their  habits  inveterate.  They  see  themselves  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  same  property,  on  which,  in  good  faith,  they 
had  bound  themselves.  But  that  property,  without  their 
fault,  posseses  no  longer  the  same  value;  and  hence  dis- 
content, impoverishment,  and  ruin  arise.  Let  us  sup- 
pose, Mr.  Chairman,  fhat  Europe  was  again  the  theatr* 
of  such  a  general  war  as  recently  raged  throughout  all 
her  dominions — such  a  state  of  the  war  as  existed  in  her 
greatest  exertions,  and  in  our  greatest  prosperity ;  in- 
stantly there  would  arise  a  greedy  demand  for  the  sur- 
plus produce  of  our  industry,  for  our  commerce,  for  our 
navigation.  The  languor  which  now  prevails  in  our  cities, 
and  in  ourseaports,  would  give  way  to  an  animated  activ- 
ity. Our  roads  and  rivers  would  be  crowded  with  the 
preduce  of  the  interior.  Every  where  we  should  witness 
excited  industry.  The  precious  metals  would  re-flow 
from  abroad  upon  as.  Banks,  which  have  maintained 
their  credit*  would  revive  their  business;  and  new  banks 
would  be  established,  to  take  the  place  of  those  which  have 
sunk  beneath  the  general  pressure.  For  it  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  they  have  produced  our  present  adversity; 
they  may  have  somewhat  aggravated  it,  but  they  were 
the  effect  and  the  evidence  of  our  prosperity.  Prices 
would  again  get  up;  the  former  value  of  property  would 
be  restored;  and  those  embarrassed  persons  who  have 
pot  been  already  overwhelmed  by  the  times,  would  sud- 
denly find,  in  the  augmented  value  of  their  property,  and 
the  renewal  of  their  business,  ample  means  to  extricate 
themselves  from  all  their  difficulties.  The  greatest  want 
of  civilized  society  is  a  market  for  the  sale  and  exchange 
of  the  surplus  of  the  produce  of  the  labor  of  its  members. 
This  market  may  exist  at  home  or  abroad,  or  both,  but  it 
must  exist  somewhere,  if  stcietj^  prospers;  and  wherever  it 
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does  exist  it  should  be  competent  to  the  absorption  of  the 
entire  surplus  of  production.  It  is  most  desirable  that 
there  should  be  both  a  home  and  a  foreign  market.  But, 
with  respect  to  their  relative  superiority,  I  cannot  enter- 
tain a  doubt.  The  home  market  is  first  in  order,  and  par- 
amount in  importance.  The  object  of  the  bill  under 
consideration,  is  to  create  this  home  market,  and  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  a  genuine  American  policy.  It  is 
opposed;  and  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  partisans  of  the 
foreign  policy  (terms  which  I  shall  use  without  any  invi- 
diotis  intent)  to  demonstrate  that  the  foreign  market  is  an 
adequate  vent  for  the  surplus  produce  of  our  labor.  But  is 
it  so?  1,  Foreign  nations  cannot,  if  they  would,  take  our 
surplus  produce.  If  the  source  of  supply,  no  matter  of 
what,  increases  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  demand  for 
that  supply,  a  glut  of  the  market  is  inevitable,  even  if  we 
suppose  both  to  remain  perfectly  unobstrueted.  The  du-^ 
plication  of  our  population  takes  place  in  terms  of  about 
twenty-five  years.  The  term  will  be  more  and  more  ex? 
tended  as  our  numbers  multiply.  But  it  will  be  a  sufficient 
approximation  to  assume  this  ratio  for  the  present.  We 
increase,  therefore,  in  population,  at  the  rate  of  about  four 
percent,  per  annum.  Supposing  the  increase  of  our  pro- 
duction to  be  in  the  same  ratio,  we  should,  every  succeeding 
year,  have  of  surplus  produce,  four  per  cent,  more  than 
that  of  the  preceding  year,  without  taking  into  the  ac- 
count  the  differences  of  seasons  which  neutralize  each 
other.  If,  therefore,  we  are  to  rely  upon  the  foreign  mar- 
ket exclusively,  foreign  consumption  ought  to  be  shown 
to  be  inoreasing  in  the  same  ratio  of  four  per  cent,  pep 
annum,  if  it  be  an  adequate  vent  for  our  surplus  produce. 
But,  as  I  have  supposed  the  measure  of  our  increasing 
production  to  be  furnished  by  that  of  our  increasing  popu- 
lation: so  the  measure  of  their  power  of  consumption  must 
be  determined  by  that  of  the  increase  of  their  population. 
Now,  the  total  foreign  poptlation,  who  consume  our  surplus 
produce,  upon  an  average,  do  not  double  their  aggregate 
number  in  a  shorter  terra  than  that  of  about  100  years. — 
Our  powers  of  productien  increase  then  in  a  ratio  four 
times  greater  than  their  powers  of  consumption.     And 
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hence  their  utter  inability  to  receive  from  us  oar  surplus 

produce. 

But   2dly,  If  they   could,  they  will  not.     The  policy 
©fall  Europe,  is  adverse  to    the  reception  of  our  agri- 
cultural produce,  so  far  as  it  comes  into  collision  with  ite 
own;  and  under  that  limitation  we  are   absolutely  ferbid^ 
to   enter  their  ports,  except  under  circumstances  which 
deprive  them  of  all  value  as  a  steady  market.     The  policy 
©f  all  Europe  rejects  those  great  staples  of  our  country, 
which   consist  of   objects'  of    human    subsistence.     The 
policy  of  all  Europe  refuses  to  receive  from  us  any* thing 
but  those  raw  materials  of  smaller  value,  essential  to  their 
manufactures,  to    which   they  can   give  a  higher  value, 
with  the  exception  of  tobacco  and  rice,  which  they  cannot 
produce.     Even  Great  Britain,  to  which  we  are   its  best 
customer,  and   from  which  we  receive   nearly  one  half  in 
value  of  our  whole  imports,  will  not  take  from  us  articles 
of  subsistence  produced  in  our  country  cheaper  than  caa 
be  produced  in  Grpat  Britain.     In  adopting  this  exclusive 
policy,  the  states  of  Eujope  do  not  inquire  what  is  best  for 
us,  but  what  suits   thems-elves   respectively;  they  do  not 
take  jurisdiction  of  the  question  of  our  iuteiests,   but  limit 
the  object  of  their  legisiation  to    that  of  the  conversioa 
of  their  own  peruHar  interests,  leaving  us  free  to  prosecute 
ours  as  we  please.     They  do  not  guide  themselves  by  that 
romantic  phihtnthropy,  which  we  see  displayed  heie,  and 
which  invokes  us  to  coitfinne  to  purchase  the  produce  of 
•foreign  i.idustry,  ivithoiit  regard  'o  the  state  or  prosperity 
oi  our  ovvi),  that  fureig^ners  may   be  pleased  to  purchase 
the  few  rem;iining  articles  of  ours  which  their  restricted 
policy    has   n  »t  )fet   absolutely    excluded    from   their  ccn- 
giimption.     What  sort  of  a  figure  would  a  member  of  the 
British  Parliament  have  made;  what  sort  of  a   reception 
would  iiis  oppositidn  have  obtained,  if  he  had  remonstrated 
against    the   passnge  of  the  Corn  Liw,  by  which   British 
con.sumption  is  limited  to  the  bread  stuffs  of  British  pro- 
duction, to  the  entire  exclusion  of  American,  and  stated 
that  America  could  not  and  would   not  buy  British  maa- 
ufacturies,  if  Britain  did  not  buy  American  flour? 

B«th  the  inability  and  the  policy   of  foreign  powers^ 
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then,  forbid  us  to  rely  upon  the  foreign  market  as  hekig 
an  adequate  vent  for  the   surplus  produce  of  American 
labor.     Now,  let  us  see  if  this  general  reasoning   is  rrot 
fortified  and  confirmed  by  the   actual  experience  of  this 
country.     If  the  foreign  market    may   be  safely    relied 
upon,  as  furnishing  an  adequate  demand   for  our  surplus 
produce,   then  the  official  documents    will  sI»,ovv   a  pro- 
gressive increase,  from  year  to  year,  in  the  expprts  of  cur 
native  produce,  rn  a  proportion  equal  to  that  which  1  have 
suggested.     If,  on  the  contrary,   we  shall  find  from  them, 
that,  for  a  long  term  of  past  years,  some  of  our  most  valu- 
able staples  have  retrograded,  soEne  remained  stationary, 
and  others  advanced  but  little,  if  any,  in  amount,  with  the 
exception   of  cotton,  the  deductions   of    reason   and   the 
lessons  of  experience  will  alike  command  us  to  withdraw 
our  confidence  io  the  competency  of  the  foreign  market. 
The  total  amount  of  all  our  exports  of  domestic  produce 
for  the  year,  beginning  in  1795,  and  ending  on    the  30th 
SeptemJDer,  1796,  was  ^^40,764,087.     Estimating    the  in- 
crease according  to  the  ratio  of  the  increase  of  our  popu- 
lation, that  is,  at  four  per  cent,   per  annum,  the  amount  of 
the  exports  of  the  same  produce  in  the  year  ending  on 
the  30th  September  last,  ought  to  have  been  ^865420,86 1 . 
It  was  in  fact  only  ^47,155,408.     Taking    the  average  of 
five  years,  from  L803  to   1807,  inclusive,  the   amount  of 
native  produce  exported    was  ^43,202,751    for  each  of 
those  years.     Estimating  what  it  ought   to   have   been, 
during   the  last  year,  applying  the  principle  suggested  to 
that  amount,   there  should  have  been  exported  ^77,766,- 
T51  instead  of  ^47, 155,408,     If  these  comparative  amounts 
©f  the  aggregate  actual   exports  and  what  they  ought  to 
have  been,  be  discouiaging,  we  shall  find,  on  descending 
into    particulars,   still    less   cause    of  satisfaction.       The 
export  of  tobacco  in  1791  was  112,428  hogsheads.     That 
was  the  year  of  the  largest  exportation  of  that  article; 
but  it  is  the  only   instance   in    which  1  have   selected   the 
maximum  of  exportation^     The  amount  of  wbat  we  ought 
to  have   exported   last  year,  estimated   according  to  the 
scale  of  increase  which  I  have  read,  is  ^66,332  hogsheads. 
The  actual  export  was  99,00^  hogsheads.     We  exported 
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m  1803  the  quantity  of  1,311,853  barrels  of  flour;  and 
ought  to  have  exported  last  year  2,36^333  barrels.  Wcj 
in  fact,  exported  only  756,7U2  barrels.  Of  that  quaatity 
we  sent  to  S.  America,  150,000,  according  to  a  statement 
furnished  me  by  tha  diligence  of  a  friend  near  me,  (Mr, 
Poinsett,)  to  whose  valuable  mass  of  accurate  informatioa, 
in  regard  to  that  interesting  quarter  of  the  world,  I  have 
had  occasion  frequently  to  apply.  But  that  demand  is 
temporary,  growing  out  of  the  existing  state  of  war. 
Whenever  peace  is  resorted  to,  and  I  now  hope  that  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  its  independence  will  be  ge- 
nerally acknowledged,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  it  will 
supply  its  own  consumption.  In  all  parts  of  it  the  soil, 
either  from  climate  or  from  elevation,  is  well  adapted  to 
the  culture  of  wheat;  and  no  where  can  better  wheat  be 
produced  than  m  some  portions  of  Mexico  and  Chili. 
Still  the  market  of  South  America  is  one  which,  on  other 
accounts,  deserves  the  greatest  consideration-  And  I  con- 
gratulate you,  the  committee,  and  the  country,  on  the 
recent  adoption  of  a  more  auspicious  policy  towards  ijt. 

We  exported  in  1803,  Indian  corn  to  the  amount  of 
2,074,608  bushels.  The  quantity  should  have  been,  in 
1823,  3,734,288  bushels,  The  actual  quaatity  exported 
was  749,034  bushels,  or  about  one-fifth  of  what  it  should 
have  been,  and  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  vvhat  it  was 
more  than  twenty  years  ago.  We  ought  not  then  to  be 
surprised  at  the  extreme  depression  of  the  price  of  that 
article,  of  which  I  have  heard  my  honoraWre  friend  (Mr. 
Bassett)  complain,  nor  of  the  distress  of  the  corn-growing 
districts  adjacent  to  Chesapeake  Bay.  We  exported, 
77,934  barrels  of  beef  in  1803,  and  last  year  but  61,418, 
instead  of  140,274  barrels.  In  the  same  year,  (1803), 
we  exported  96,602  barrels  of  pork,  and  last  year  55,529, 
instead  of  173,882  barrels.  Rice  has  not  advanced,  by 
any  means,  in  the  proportion  to  which  it  ought  to  have 
doae.  All  the  small  articles,  such  as  cheese,  butter, 
candles,  &c.  too  minute  to  detail,  but  important  in  their 
aggregate,  have  also  materially  diminished.  Cotton  alone 
has  advanced.  But  whilst  the  quantity  of  it  is  augmented, 
iii  actual  value    is  eensiderably  diminished.     The  total 
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quantity  last  year  exceeded  that  of  the  preceding  year 
by  near  thirty  millions  of  pounds  And  yet  the  total 
value  of  the  year  of  smaller  exportation,  exceeded  that  of 
the  last  year  by  upwards  of  three  and  a  half  millions  of 
dollars,  if  this  article,  the  capacity  of  our  country  to 
produce  which,  was  scarcely  known  in  1790,  were  sub- 
tracted from  the  mass  of  our  exports,  the  value  of  the 
residue  would  only  be  a  little  upwards  of  5^27,00*,000, 
during'  the  last  year.  The  distribution  of  the  articles  of 
our  exports  throughout  the  United  States,  cannot  fail  to 
fix  the  attention  of  the  CoHimittee.  Qf  the  $47,155  408, 
to  which  they  amounted  last  year,  three  articles  alone^ 
(cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco,)  composed  together  ^B,549,ni 
Now  these  articles  are  chiefly  produced  to  the  South. — 
And  if  we  estimate  that  portion  of  our  population  who  are 
actually  engaged  in  their  culture,  it  would  probably  not 
exceed  two  millions.  This,  then,  less  than  one  fifth  of  the 
whole  population  of  the  United  States  produced  upwards 
©f  one  half,  nearly  two-thirds,  of  the  entire  value  of  the 
exports  of  the  last  year. 

Is  this  foreign  market,  so  incompetent  at  present, 
and  which,  limited  as  its  demands  are,  operates  so  un- 
equaHy  upon  the  productive  labor  of  our  country,  likely 
to  improve  in  futu're?  If  I  am  correct  in  the  views 
which  I  have  presented  to  the  committee,  it  must  become 
worse  and  worse.  What  can  improve  it?  Europe  will 
sot  abandon  her  own  agriculture  to  foster  ours.  We  may 
even  anticipate  that  she  will  more  and  more  enter  into 
competition  with  us  in  the  supply  of  the  West  India 
market.  That  of  South  America,  for  articles  of  sub- 
sistence, will  probably  soon  ranish?  The  value  of  our 
exports,  fjr  the  future,  may  remain  at  about  what  it  was 
last  year.  But,  if  we  do  not  create  some  new  market;  if 
we  persevere  in  the  existing  pursuits  of  agriculture,  the 
iuevitable  consequence  must  be,  to  augmeat  greatly  the 
quantity  of  our  produce,  and  to  lessen  its  value  in  the 
foreign  market.  Can  there  be  a  doubt  on  this  point? 
Take  the  article  of  cotton,  for  example,  which  is  almost 
the  only  article  that  now  remunerates  labor  and  capital. 
A  certain   description  of  labor  is  powerfully  attracted 
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w.U  be  greatly  extended,  the  agarregate  amount,  annually 
produced.  Will  be  vastly  augmented.     The  price  wiil  fall. 
The  more  unfavorable  soils  will  then  be  gradually  aban- 
aoned.     And  1  have  uo  doubt  that,  in  a  few  years,  it  will 
cease  to  be  profitably  produced,  any  where  North  of  the 
34th  degree  of  latitude.     But,   in  the  mean  time,  laro-e 
mimbers   ot  the   cotton  growers   will  suffer  the   greate'^st 
distress.     And    whilst  this  distress  is   brought  upon   «ur 
?wn   country,  foreign  industry  will    be  simulated  by  the 
very  cause   which    occasions  our  distress.     For,  by  sur- 
■chargmg  the  markets  abroad,  the  price  of  the  raw  materials 
being  reduced,  the   manufacturer  will  be  able  to  supply 
cotton  fabrics  cheaper,    and  the   consumption  in  his  own 
country,  and  in  foreign  nations,  other  than  ours,  (where 
the  value  of  the   import  must  be  limited   to  the  value  of 
the  export,  which  I  have  supposed  to  remain   the  same,) 
bemg  proportionally  extended,  there  wj!!  be  consequently 
aamcreas3d  demand  for  the  produce  of  his  country. 

Our  agricultural  is  our  greatest  interest.      It  ought'eyer 
t6  be  predominant.     All  others  should  bend  to  if    And   ia 
considering  what  is  for  its  advantage,  we  should  contem- 
plate it  in  all  its  varieties,  of  planting,  farming,  and  gra- 
zing.    Can    we  do    nothing  to    invigorate   it;  nothing  to 
correct  the  errors  of  the  past,   and  to  brighten  the  still 
more  unpromising  prospects  which  lie  before  us?  We  have 
seen,  i  think,  the  causes  of  the  distresses  of  the  country. 
We  have  seen,  that  an  exclusive  dependence  upon  the* 
toreign  market  must  lead  to  still  severer  distress,  to  im- 
poverishment, to  ruin.     We  must  then  change   somewhat 
our  course.     We   must  give  a  new  direction  to  some  por- 
tion of  our  industry.     We  must  speedily  adopt  a  genuine- 
American    policy.      Still   cherishing    a    foreign    market, 
[et  us  create  also  a  home  market,  to  give  further  scope  to. 
the    consumption   of  the  produce  of  American  industry. 
Let  us  counteract  the  policy  of  foreigners,  and  withdraw 
the  support  which   we   now  give  to   their   industry,  and 
stimulate  that  of  our  own  country.     It  stiould  be  a  prom- 
inent object  with  wise  legislators,  to  multiply  the  vocations 
and  extend  the  business  of  society,  as  tar  as  it  caa  be 
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doat,  by  the  protectisu  of  our  interests  at  heme,  against 
the  injurious  effects  of  foreign  legislation.  Suppose  we 
were  a  nation  of  fishermen,  or  of  skippers,  to  the  exclusion 
of  every  other  occupation,  and  the  legislature  had  the 
power  to  introduce  the  pursuits  of  agriculture  and  man- 
"ifactures,  would  not  our  happiness  be  promoted  by  an 
exertion  of  its  authority?  All  the  existing  employments 
of  society — the  learned  professions — commerce- — agricul- 
ture, are  now  overflowing.  We  stand  in  each  other's  way. 
Hence,  the  want  of  employment.  He«ice,  the  eager  pur- 
suit after  public  stations,  which  I  have  before  glanced  at. 
I  have  been  again  and  again  shocked,  during  this  session, 
by  instances  of  solicitation  for  places,  before  the  vacancies 
existed.  The  pulse  of  incumbents,  who  happen  to  be, 
taken  ill,  is  not  marked  with  more  anxiety  by  the  at- 
tending physicians,  than  by  these  who  desire  to  succeed 
them,  though  with  very  opposite  feelings.  Our  old  friend, 
the  faithful  centinel,  who  has  stooc  so  long  at  our  door,  and 
the  gai  antry  of  whose  patriotism  deserves  to  be  noticed, 
because  it  was  displayed  when  tliat  virtue  was  most  rare 
and  mos-t  wanted,  on  a  memf  rablc  occasion  in  this  un- 
fortunate city,  became  indisposed  some  weeks  ago.  The 
(Irst  intelligence  which  I  had  of  his  dangerous  illness,  was 
by  an  applicaiion  for  his  unvacated  place.  I  hastened  to 
assure  myself  of  the  extent  of  his  danger,  and  was  happy 
to  find  tliat  the  eagerness  of  succession,  outstripped  the 
progress  of  disease.  By  creating  a  new  and  cstensive 
business,  then,  we  should  not  only  c,ive  employment  to 
those  who  want  it,  and  augtnent  the  sum  cf  national 
wealth  by  all  that  this  new  business  woulJ  create,  but  we 
,  should  meliorate  the  condition  of  those  who  are  now 
'^ogaged^  in  existing  employments.  In  Europe,  parti- 
cularly in  Great  Britain,  their  large  .standing  armies, 
large  navies,  large  even  on  their  peace  airangemcnt,  theii- 
established  church,  afford  to  their  population  employments 
which,  in  that  lespect,  the  happier  constitution  of  ouv 
government,  does  not  tolerate,  but  in  a  very  limited  de- 
gree. The  peace  establishments  of  our  army  ard  our 
navy  are  extremely  small,  and!  hope  ever  will  be  We 
have  no  established  church,   and  I  tru&t  never  shall  have 
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In  proportioB  as  the  enterprise  of  our  citizens,  in  public 
employments,  is  circumscribed,  should  we  excite  and 
invigorate  it  in  private  pursuits. 

The  creation  of  a  home  market  is  Hot  only  necessary 
to  procure  for  our  agriculture  a  just  reward  of  its  labors, 
but  it  is  indispensable  to  obtain  a  sijpply  of  our  necessary 
wants.  If  we  cannot  sell,  we  cannot  buy.  That  portion  of 
our  population,  (and  we  have  seen  that  it  is  not  less  than 
four-fifths,)  which  makes  comparatively  nothing  that  for- 
eigners will  buy,  has  nothing  to  make  purchases  with  from 
foreigners.  It  is  in  vain  that  we  are  told  of  the  amount  of 
our  exports,  supplied  by  the  planting  interest.  They  may 
enable  the  planting  interest  to  supply  all  its  wants:  but 
they  bring  no  ability  to  the  interests  not  planting,  unless, 
which  cannot  be  pretended,  the  planting  interest  was  ah 
adequate  vent  for  the  surplus  produce  of  the  labor  of  all 
other  interests.  It  is  in  vain  to  tantalize  us  with  the 
greater  cheapness  of  foreign  fabrics.  There  must  be  an 
ability  to  purchase,  if  an  article  be  obtained,  whatever  may 
be  the  price,  high  or  low,  at  which  it  was  sold.  And  a 
cheap  article  is  as  much  beyond  the  grasp  of  him  who  hag- 
no  means  to  buy,  as  a  high  one.  Even  if  it  were  true  that 
the  American  manufacturer  would  supply  consumption  at 
dearer  rates,  it  is  better  to  have  his  fabrics  than  the  unat- 
tainable foreign  fabrics;  for  it  is  belter  to  be  ill  supplied 
than  not  supplied  at  all.  A  coarse  coat,  which  will  com- 
municate warmth  and  cover  nakedness,  is  better  than  no 
coat.  The  superiority  of  the  home  market  results,  1st, 
from  its  steadiness  and  comparative  certainty  at  all  times; 
2d,  from  the  creation  of  reciprocal  interests,- 3d,  from  its 
greater  security;  and,  lastly,  from  an  ultimate  and  not 
distant  augmentation  of  consumption,  and,  consequently,  of 
comfort,  from  increased  quantity  and  reduced  prices.  But 
this  home  market,  highly  desirable  as  it  h,  can  only  be 
created  and  cherished  by  the  protection,  of  our  own  legisla- 
tion against  the  inevitable  prostration  of  our  industry, 
which  must  ensue  from  the  action  o£  foreign  policy  and 
legislation.  The  effect  and  the  value  of  this  domestic  care 
of  our  own  interests  will  be  obvious,  from  a  few  facts  and 
coas'derations.     Let  us  suppose  thathalfa  million  of  per- 
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sons  are  now  employed  abroad,  in  fabricating  foT  our  cob* 
sumption  those  articles  of  which,  by  the  operation  of  this 
bill,  a  supply,  is  intended  to  be  provided  within  ourselves. 
That  half  a  million  of  persons  are,  in  effect,  subsisted  by 
us;  but  their  actual  means  of  subsistence  are  drawn  from 
foreign  agriculture.  If  we  could  traRsport  (hem  to  this 
country,  and  incorporate  them  in  the  mass  of  our  own 
population,  there  would  instantly  arise  a  demand  for  an 
amount  of  provisions  equal  to  that  which  would  be  requisite 
for  their  subsistence  throughout  the  whole  year.  That 
demand,  in  the  article  of  flour  alone,  would  not  be  less 
than  the  quantity  of  about  900,000  barrels,  besides  a  pro- 
portionate quEntity  of  beef  and  pork,  and  other  articles  of 
subsistence.  But  nine  hundred  thousand  barrels  of  flour 
exceeded  the  entire  quantity  exported  last  jear,  by  nearly 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  barrels.  What  activity 
would  not  this  give.  What  cheerfulness  would  it  not  com- 
municate to  our  now  dispiiited  farming  interest!  But  if, 
instead  of  these  five  hundred  thousand  artisans  emigrating 
from  abroad,  we  give,  by  this  bill,  employment  to  an  equal 
number  of  our  own  citizens  now  engaged  in  unprofitable 
agriculture,  or  idle,  from  the  want  of  business,  the  bene- 
ficial efifect  upon  the  productions  of  our  farming  labor 
would  be  nearly  doubled.  The  quantity  would  be  dimin- 
ished by  a  subtraction  of  the  produce  from  the  labor  of  all 
those  who  should  be  diverted  from  its  pursuits  to  manufac- 
turing industry,  and  the  value  of  the  residue  would  be 
enhanced,  both  by  that  diminution  and  the  creation  of  the 
home  market  to  the  extent  supposed.  And  the  honorable 
gentleman  from  Virginia  may  repress  any  apprehensions 
which  he  entertains,  that  the  plough  will  be  abandoned, 
and  our  fields  remain  unsown.  For,  under  all  the  mod- 
ifications of  social  industry,  if  you  will  secure  to  it  a  just 
reward,  the  greater  attractions' of  agriculture  will  give  to 
it  that  proud  superiority  which  it  has  always  maintained. 
If  we  suppose  no  actual  abandonment  of  farming,  but, 
what  is  most  likely,  a  gradual  and  imperceptible  employ- 
ment of  population  in  the  business  of  manufacturing, 
instead  of  being  compelled  to  resort  to  agriculture,  the 
salutary  effect  would  be  nearly  the  same.     Is  any  part  of 
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our  comnon  country  likely  to  be  injured  by  transfer  of 
the  theatre  T)f  fabrication  for  oar  own  consumption  from 
Europe  to  America?  All  that  those  parts,  if  any  there  be, 
which  will  not,  or  cannot,  engag^e  in  manufactures,  shouW 
require,  is,  that  their  consumption  should  be  well  supplied; 
and  if  the  objects  of  that  consumption  are  produced  in 
other  parts  of  the  Union  that  can  manufacture,  far  from 
having',  on  that  account,  any  just  cause  of  complaint,  their 
patriotism  will  and  ought  to  inculcate  a  cheerful  acquies- 
cence in  what  essentially  contributes,  and  is  indispensa- 
bly necessor^,  to  the  prosperity  of  the  common  family. 

The  great  desideratum  in  political  economy  is  the  same 
as  in  private  pursuits;  that  is.  What  is  the  best  application 
of  the  aggregate  industry  of  a  nition,  that  can  be  made 
honestly  to  produce  the  largest  sum  of  national  wealth? 
Labor  is  the  source  of  all  wealth,  but  it  is  not  natural  labor 
only.And  the  fundamental  error  of  the  gentleman  fromYir- 
ginia,  and  of  the  school  to  which  he  belongs,  in  deducing, 
from  our  sparse  population,  our  unfitness  fqr  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  arts,  consists  in  their  not  sufficiently  weighing 
the  importance  of  the  power  of  machinery.  In  former 
times,  when  but  little  comparative  use  was  made  of  ma- 
chinery, manual  labor  and  the  price  of  wages  were  circum- 
stances of  the  greatest  consideration.  But  it  is  far  other- 
wise in  these  latter  times.  Such  are  the  improvements  and 
the  perfections  in  machinery,  that,  in  analyzing  the  com- 
pound value  of  many  fabrics,  the  element  of  natural  labor 
is  so  inconsiderable  as  almost  to  escape  detection.  This 
truth  is  demonstrated  by  man}' facts.  Formerly,  Asia,  in 
consequence  of  the  density  of  her  population,  and  the  con- 
sequent lowness  of  wages,  laid  Europe  under  tribute  for 
many  of  her  fabrics.  Now  Europe  reacts  upon  Asia,  and 
Great  Britain  in  particular,  throws  back  upon  her  countless 
millions  of  people  the  rich  treasures  produced  by  artificial 
labor,  to  a  vast  amount,  infinitely  cheeper  than  they  can 
be  manufactured  by  the  natural  exertions  of  that  portion  of 
the  globe.  But  Britain  is  herself  the  most  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  immense  power  of  mankind.  Upon  what 
other  principle  can  you  account  for  the  enormous  weal  t 
which  she  has  accumulated,  and  which  she  annually  pr*?- 
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duces?  A  statistical  writer  of  that  country,  several  years 
ago,  estimated  the  total  amount  of  the  artilicial  or  machine 
labor  of  the  nation,  to  be  equal  to  that  of  one  hundred 
millions  of  able-bodied  laborers.  Subsequent  estimates 
of  her  artificial  labor,  at  the  present  day,  carry  it  to  the 
enormous  height  of  two  hundred  millions.  But  the  popu- 
lation of  the  three  kingdoms  is  21,500,Q,00.  Supposing 
that,  to  furnish  able  bodied  labor  to  the  amount  of  4,000,- 
000,  the  natural  labor  will  be  but  two  per  cent,  of  the 
artificial  labor;  in  the  production  of  v/ealth  she  operates, 
therefore,  by  a  power  including  the  whole  population,  of 
221,500,000;  or  in  other  words,  by  a  power  eleven  times 
greater  than  the  total  of  her  natural  power.  Ifwe  suppose 
the  mTichine  labor  of  the  United  States  to  be  equal  to  that 
of  10,000,000  of  able  bodied  men,  the  United  States  will 
operate,  in  the  creation  of  wealth,  by  a  power  (including 
all  their  population,)  of  20,000,000.  In  the  creation  of 
wealth,  therefore,  the  power  of  Great  Britain,  compared 
to  that  of  the  United  States,  is  as  eleven  to  one.  That 
these  views  are  not  imaginary,  will  be,  I  think,  evinced, 
by  contrasting  the  wealth,  the  revenue,  the  power,  of  the 
two  countries.  Upon  what  other  hypothesis  can  we  ex- 
plain those  almost  incredible  exertions  which  Britain  made 
during  the  late  wars  of  Europe?  Look  at  her  immense 
subsidies!  Behold  her,  standing  unaided  and  alone,  breast- 
ing the  storm  of  Napoleon's  colossal  power,  when  all  con- 
tinental Europe  owned  and  yielded  to  its  irrosistlble  svvay; 
and,  finally,  contemplate  her  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
war,  with  and.  without  allies,  to  its  splendid  termination, 
on  the  ever-memorable  field  of  Waterloo! 

The  British  works  which  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
has  quoted,  pourtray  a  state  of  the  most  wonderful  pros- 
perity, in  regard  to  wealth  and  resources,  that  ever  was 
before  contemplated.  Let  us  look  a  little  info  the  serai- 
official  pamphlet,  written  with  great  force,  clearness,  and 
ability,  and  the  valuable  work  of  Lowe,  to  both  of  which 
that  gentleman  has  referred.  The  revenue  of  the  United 
Kingdom  amounted,  during  the  latter  years  of  the  war,  to 
seventy  millions  of  pounds  sterling;  and  one  year  it  rose 
to  the  astonishing  height  of  ninety  millions  sterling,  equal 
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to  400,000,000  of  dollars.    This  was  actual  revenue,  made 
up  of  real  contributions  from  the  purses  of  the  people. 
After  the  close  of^he  war,  ministers  slowly  and  reluctantly 
reduced  the  military  and  naval  establishments,and  accom- 
modated tbem  to  a  state  of  peace.     The  pride  of  power, 
every  where  the  same,  always  unwillingly  surrenders  any 
of  those  circomstances  which  display  its  pomp  and  exhibit 
its  greatness.  Cotemporaneous  with  this  reduction,  Britain 
was  enabled  to  lighten  some  of  the  heaviest  burthens  of 
taxation,  and  particularly  that  most  onerous  of  all,  the  in- 
come tax.     In  this   lowered  state,  the  revenue  of  peace, 
gradually  rising  from  the  momentary  depression  incident 
to  a  transition  from  war,  attained  in  1822,  the  vast  amount 
of  fifty-five  millions  sterling,  upwards  of  two  hundred  and 
forty  millions  of  dollars,  and  more  than  eleven  times  that 
ef  the  U.  States   for  the   same  year;  thus  indicating  the 
difference,  which  I  have  suggested,  in  the  respective  pro- 
ductive powers  of  the  two  countries.     The   excise  alone 
collected  under   twenty-five  different  heads  amounted  to 
tweaty-eight  millions,  more  than  one  half  of  the  total  re- 
venue of  the  kingdom.     This  great  revenue  allows  Great 
Britain  to  constitute  an  efficient  sinking  fund  of  five  mil- 
lions sterling,  being  an  excess  of  actual  income  beyond  ex- 
penditure, and  amounting  to  more  than  the  entire  revenue 
of  the  United  States. 

If  we  look  at  the  commerce  of  England,  we  shall  per- 
ceive that  its  prosperous  condition  no  less  denotes  the  im- 
mensity of  her  riches.  The  average  of  three  years' 
exports,  ending  in  1789,  was  between  thirteen  and  four- 
teen millions.  The  average  for  the  same  term,  ending  in 
1822,  was  forty  millions  sterling.  The  average  of  the 
imports  for  three  years  ending  in  1789,  was  seventeen 
millions.  The'average  for  the  same  term,  ending  in  1822, 
was  thirty-six  millions,  showing  a  favorable  balance  of 
four  millions.  Tlfus,  in  a  period  not  longer  than  that 
which  has  elapsed  since  the  establishment  of  our  consti- 
tution, have  the  exports  of  that  kmgdom  been  tripled;  and 
this  has  mainly  been  the  effect  of  the  power  of  ma- 
chinery. The  total  amount  of  the  commerce  of  Great 
Britain  is  greater  since  the  peace,  by  one-fourth,  than  it 
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was  during  the  war.  The  average  of  her  tonnage,  du- 
ring the  most  flourishing  period  of  the  war,  was  two 
millions  four  hundred  thousand  tons.  Its  average,  during 
the  three  years,  1819,  1820,  and  1821,  was  2,600,000; 
exhibiting  an  increase  of  200.000  tons.  If  we  glance  at 
some  of  the  more  prominent  articles  of  her  manufac- 
tures, we  shall  be  assisted  in  comprehending  the  true 
nature  of  the  sources  of  her  riches  The  amount  of 
cotton  fabrics  exported,  in  the  most  prosperous  year  of  the 
war,  was  eighteen  millions  sterling.  In  the  year,  1820, 
it  was  16,600,000;  in  1821,  it  was  20,150,000;  in  1822, 
21,639,000  pounds  sterling;  presenting  the  astonishing 
increase  m  two  years  of  upwards  of  live  millions.  The 
total  amount  of  imports  in  Great  Britain  from  all  foreign 
parts,  of  the  article  of  cotton  wool,  is  five  millions  sterling. 
After  supplying,  most  abundantly,  the  consumption  of 
cotton  fabrics  within  the  country  (and  a  people  better  fed, 
and  clad,  and  housed,  are  not  to  be  found  under  the 
sun  than  the  British  nation)  by  means  of  her  industry,  she 
gives  to  this  cotton  wool  a  nevv  value,  which  enables 
her  to  sell  to  foreign  nations  to  the  amount  of  21,639,000 
pounds,  making  a  clear  profit  of  upwards  of  16,500,000 
pounds  sterling!  In  1821,  the  value  of  the  export  of  wool- 
len manufactures  was  4,300,000  pounds.  In  1822,  it  was 
5,500,000.  The  success  of  her  restrictive  policy  is  stri- 
kingly illustrated  in  the  article  of  silk.  In  the  manufac- 
ture of  that  article  she  labors  under  great  disadvantages 
besides  that  of  not  producing  the  raw  material.  She  has 
subdued  them  all,  and  the  increase  of  the  manufacture 
has  been  most  rapid.  Although  she  is  still  unable  to 
maintain,  in  foreign  countries,  a  successful  competiou  with 
the  silks  of  France,  of  India,  and  of  Italy,  and,  therefore, 
exports  but  little,  she  gives  to  the  two  milli-ons  of  the  raw 
material  which  she  imports,  in  various  forms,  a  value  of 
ten  millions,  which  chiefly  enter  into  British  consumption. 
Let  us  suppose  that  she  was  depend'ent  upon  foreign  na- 
jtions  for  these  ten  millions,  what  an  injurious  effect  would 
it  not  have  upon  her  commercial  relations  with  them !  The 
average  of  the  exports  of  British  manufactures  during  the 
peace,  exceeds  the  average  of  the  most  productive  years 
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of  the  war.  The  amount  of  her  vvealthiJinnually  produ- 
ced is  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions  sterling-,  bearing  a 
large  proportion  to  all  of  her  pre-existing- wealth.  The 
agricultural  portion  of  it  is  said  by  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  to  ba  greater  than  that  created  by  any  other 
branch  of  her  industry.  But  that  flows  mainly  from  a  poli- 
cy similar  to  that  proposed  by  this  bill.  One  third  only 
of  her  populati«»n  is  engaged  in  agriculture;  the  other 
two-thirds  furnishing  a  market  for  the  produce  of  that 
third.  Withdraw  this  market,  and  ivhat  becomes  of  her 
agriculture?  The  power  and  the  wealth  of  Great-Britain 
cannot  be  more  strikingly  illustrated  than  by  a  compar- 
ison of  her  population  and  revenue  with  those  of  other 
countries  and  with  our  own.  [Here  Mr.  Clay  exhibited 
the  following  table,  made  out  from  authentic  materials.] 

Population,.    Taxes  &  public     Taxation  per 
burthens.  capita. 

Russia  in  Europe,  37,000,000        118,000,000  10  9  9 

France,  including  Corsica,  30,700,000        137,000,000  Jl   4  0 

G.  Britain,  exclusive  ^ 

of  Ireland  (the  taxes  | 

computedacconiingto^    j4  50(jOQg        WO  000,000-  /^2  15  0 

trie  value  of  money  on  |        '  '       ' 

the  Euro.  Continent.)  J 

Great  Britain  and  Ire- J    21,500,003        i44.000,000  Z2  0  0 

land  collectively,      )        '  ' 

Eno'land  aloue,  11,600,000        i36,0O0,0CO  13  2  0 

Spain,  11,000,000  46,000.000  ZO  1 1   0 

Irelancf,  7,000,000  i4,000.000  WHO 

The  U.  States  of  America,  10,000,000  W,500,0G0  ZO  9  0 

From  this  exhibit,  we  must  remark,  that  the  wealth  of 
Great  Britain  (and,  consequently,  her  power)  is  greateif 
than  that  of  any  of  the  other  nations  with  which  it  is  comi 
pared.  The  amount  of  the  contributions  which  she  draws 
from  the  pockets  of  her  subjects  15  nof  referred  to  lor  imi- 
tation, but  as  indictative  of  their  wealth.  The  burthen 
of  taxation  is  always  relative  to  the  ability  of  the  subjects 
ofit.  A  poor  nation  can  pay  but  little.  And  the  heavier 
taxes  of  British  subjects,  for  example,  in  consequence  of 
their  greater  wealth,  may  be  easier  borne  than  the  much 
lighter  taxes  of  Spanish  subjects,  in  consequence  of  their 
extreme  poverty.  The  object  of  wise  governments  should 
be,  by  sound  legislation  so  to  protect  the  industry  of  their 
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own  citizens  an;ainst  the  policy  of  foreign  po^vcrs  as    td 
give  to  it  the  most  expansive  force  in  (he  production  of 
wealth.     Great  Britain  has  ever  acted,  and  still  acts,  on 
this  policy.     She   has  pushed  \\ev  protection   of  British 
interest  further  than  any  other  nation  has  fostered  its  in- 
dustry. The  result  is,  greater  wealth  among  her  subjects, 
and,  consequently,    great  ability  to  pay  their  public  bur- 
thens.    If  their  taxation   is  estimated    by    ihelv  naiur a [ 
labor  alone,  nominally  it  is  greater  than  the  taxation  ot 
the  subjects  of  any  other  power.   But  if,  on  a  scale  of  their 
natural  and  artificial  labor  compounded,  it  is  less  than  the 
taxation  of  any  other  people.     Estimating  it  on  that  scale 
and  assuming  the  aggregate  of  the  natural  and  artificial 
hiborofthe    L'niied  Kingdom  to  be  what  I  liave  already 
?tated,    221,500,090  the  actual  taxes  paid  by    a   British 
subject  are   only  about  three    and  seven-pence  sterling. 
Estimating    our    own   taxes  on  a    similar   scale, — that  is, 
supposing   both  desciijjiions  of  labor  to  be  equal  to  that 
of  20,000,000  ofable  bodied  persons, — the  amount  ol  tax- 
paid  by  each  soul  in  the  United  States  is  4s.  6d.  sterling. 
The  Committee  will  observe,  from  that  table,  that  the 
measure  of  the  weaflh  of  a  nation  is  indicated  by  the  mea- 
sure of  its  protection  of  its   industry;,  and  (hat  the  mea- 
sure of  the  poverty   of  a  nation  is  marked  by  that  of  the 
degree  in  which   it  neglects  and  abandons  (he  care  of  its 
own  industry,  leaving  it  exposed  to  the  actic-n  of  foreign 
powers.     Great  Britain    protects  most  her  industry,  and 
the  wealth  of  Great  Britain  is  consequently  the  greatest. 
France  is  next  in   the  degree  of   protection,    ar.d  France 
is  nex:t  in  the  order  of  wealth.     Spain  most  neglects  the 
duty  of  protecting  the  industry  of  hei  subjects,  and  Spain 
is  one   of  the  poorest  of  European  nations.     Unfortunate 
Ireland,  disinherited,  or  rendered  in  her  industry  subser- 
^'ient  to  England,  is  exactly  in  the  same  state  of  poverty 
with  Spain,  measured  by  the  rule  of  taxation.     Aad  the 
United  States  are  stil!  poorer  than  either. 

']''he  views  of  British  prosperity,  which  I  have  endea- 
voured to  present,  show  that  her  protecting  policy  is 
adapted  alike  to  a  state  of  war  and  of  peace.  Self-poised, 
resting   upon  her  own   internal   resources,   possessing   a 
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heme  market,  carefully  cherished  and  guarded,  she  i» 
ever  prepared  for  any  emergency.  We  have  seen  her 
coming  out  ot  a  war  of  incalculable  exertion,  and  of  great 
duration,  with  her  power  unbroken,  her  means  undimin- 
ished. We  have  seen,  that  almost  every  revolving  year  of 
peace  has  brought  along  with  it  an  increase  of  her  man  • 
ufactures,  of  her  commerce,  and,  consequently^  of  her 
navigation.  We  have  seen  that,  constructing  her  prosper- 
ity upon  the  solid  foundation  of  her  own  protecting  policy, 
it  i.s  unaffected  by  the  vicissitudes  of  other  states.  What 
is  our  own  condition.^  Depending  upon  the  state  of 
foreign  powers — confiding  exclusively  in  a  foreign,  to  the 
culpable  neglect  of  a  domestic,  policy — our  interests  are 
affected  by  all  Uieir  movements.  Their  wars,  their  mis- 
fortunes, are  the  only  source  of  our  prosperity.  In  their 
peace,  and  our  peace,  we  behold  our  condition  the  re- 
verse of  that  of  Great  Britaia — and  all  our  interests, 
stationary  or  declining.  Peace  brings  to  us  none  of  the 
Diessings  of  peace.  Our  system  is  anomalous;  alike  un- 
fitted to  general  tranquility,  and  to  a  state  of  war  or  peace, 
on  the  part  of  our  own  country.  Jt  can  succeed  only  in 
the  rare  occurrence  of  a  general  state  of  war  throughout 
Europe.  I  am  n^o  eulogist  of  England.  I  am  far  from 
recommending  her  systems. of  taxation.  I  have  adverted 
to  them  only  as  manifesting  her  extraordinary  ability. — 
The  political  and  foreign  interests  of  that  nation  ma 
have  been,  as  I  believe  them  to  have  been,  often  badly 
managed.  Had  she  abstained  from  the  wars  into  which 
she  has  been  plunged  by  her  ambition,  or  the  mistaken 
policy  of  her  mmisters,  the  prosperity  of  England  would 
unquestionably,  have  been  much  greater.  But  it  may 
happen  that  the  public  liberty,  and  the  foreign  rela-tions 
of  a  nation,  have  been  badly  provided  for,  and  yet  that 
its  political  economy  has  been  wisely  managed.  The 
alacrity  or  sullenness  with  which  a  people  pay  taxes, 
depends  upon  their  wealth  or  poverty.  If  the  system  of 
their  rulers  leads  to  their  impoverishment,  they  can  con-^^ 
tribute  but  little  to  the  necessities  of  the  state; — if  tcnV 
their  wealth,  they  cheerfully  and  promptly  pay  the  bur-**^ 
thens  imposed   on  them.     Enormous  as  British  taxation 
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appears  to  be,  in  comparisoil  with  tliat  ©f  other  naitons, 
but  really  lighter,  as  it  in  fact  is,  when  we  consider  its 
threat  wealth,  and  its  powers  of  production,  that  vast 
amount  is  collected  with  the  most  astonishino;  regularity. 
[Here  Mr.  Clay  read  certain  passages  from  Holt,  showing 
that,  in  1822,  tliere  was  no.t  a  solitary  prosecution  arising 
out  of  the  collection  of  the  assessed  taxes,  which  are 
there  considered  among  the  most  burthensnme,  and  that 
the  prosecutions  for  violations  of  the  excise  law,  in  all 
its  numerous  branches,  were  sensibly  and  progressiveyl 
decreasing.] 

Having  called  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the 
present  adverse  state  of  our  country,  and  endeavored  to 
point  out  the  causes  which  have  led  to  it;  having  shown 
that  similar  causes,  wherever  they  exist  in  other  countries, 
lead  to  the  same  adversity  in  their  condition;  and  having 
shown  that,  wherever  we  find  or>posite  causes  prevailing, 
a  high  and  animating  state  of  national  prosperity  exists, 
the  Committee  will  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  it  is 
the  solemn  duty  of  government  to  apply  a  remedy  to  the 
evils  which  afflict  our  country,  if  it  can  apply  one.  Is 
there  no  remedy  within  the  reach  of  the  government? — 
Are  we  doomed  to  behold  our  industry  languish  and 
decay,  yet  more  and  more?  But  there  is  a  remedy,  and 
that  remedy  consists  in  modifying  our  foreign  policy,  and 
in  adopting  a  genuine  amejiican  system  We  must  na- 
turalize the  arts  in  our  country;  and  we  must  naturalize 
them  by  the  only  means  which  the  wisdom  of  nations 
lias  yet  discovered  to  be  effectual;  by  adequate  protec- 
tion, against  the  otherwise  overwhelming  influence  of 
foreigners.  This  is  only  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
Establishment  of  a  tariff;  to  the  consideration  of  which  I 
am  now  brought. 

And  what  is  this  tariff?  It  seems  to  have  been  regard- 
ed as  a  sort  of  monster,  huge  and  deformed — a  wild  beast 
endowed  with  tremendous  powers  of  destruction,  about 
to  be  let  loose  among  our  people — if  not  to  devour  them, 
at  least  to  consume  their  substance.  But  let  us  calm  out 
passions,  and  deliberately  survey  this  alarming,  this  ter- 
rific being.     The  sole  object  of  the  tariff  is   to  tax  the 
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produce  of  foreign  industrj,  with  the  vievr  of  promoting 
American  industry.  The  tax  is  exclusively  levelled  at 
foreign  industry.  That  is  the  avowed  and  (he  direct 
purpose  of  the  tariiT.  If  it  subjects  any  part  of  American 
industry  to  burthens,  that  is  an  effect  not  intended,  but 
altogether  incidental,  and  perfectly  voluntary. 

It  has  been  treated  as  an  imposition  of  burthens  cpoa 
one  part  of  the  community  by  design,  fer  the  benefit  of 
another,  as  if,  in  fact,  money  were  taken  from  the 
pockets  of  one  portion  of  the  people  and  put  into  the 
pockets  of  another.  But,  is  that  a  fair  representation 
of  it?  No  man  pays  the  duty  assessed  on  the  foreign 
article  by  compulsion,  bat  Toluntarily;  and  this  voluntary 
duty,  if  paid,  goes  into  the  coranion  exchequer,  for  the 
common  benefit  of  all.  Consumption  has  four  objects 
of  choice.  I.  It  may  abstain  from  the  use  of  the  f&veigQ 
article,  and  thus  avoid  the  payment  of  the  tax.  i.  it  may 
employ  the  rival  American  fabric.  3.  It  may  engage  in 
the  business  of  manufacturing,  which  this  bill  is  designed 
to  foster.  4.  Or  it  may  supply  itself  from  the  household 
manufactures.  But  it  is  said,  by  the  honorable  gentle- 
man from  Virginia,  that  the  South,  owing  to  the  charac- 
ter of  a  cert;:tin  portion  of  its  populatior,  cannot  engage 
in  the  business  of  manufacturing.  Now  I  do  not  agcee 
in  that  opinion,  to  the  extent  in  which  it  is  asserted..  The 
circumstance  alluded  to  may  disqualify  the  South  from 
engaging,  in  every  branch  of  manul^acture,  as  largely  as 
other  quarters  of  the  Union,  but  to  some  branches  of  it, 
that  part  of  our  population  is  well  adapted.  !t  indispu- 
tably affbrds  great  facility  in  the  household  or  domestic 
line.  Ikit,  if  ihe  gentleman's  premises  were  trua,  couhi 
his  conclusion  be  admitted.?  According  to  him,  a  certain 
part  of  our  population,  happily  much  (he  smallest,  is 
peculiarly  situated.  The  circumstance  of  Its  degradation 
unfits  it  for  the  manufacturin";  arts.  The  well  beinir  of 
the  other,  and  the  larger  part  of  our  population,  requires 
the  introduction  of  tho5e  arts.  What  is  to  be  done  in  this 
conflict?  The  gentleman  would  have  us  abstain  fjomflf 
adopt  ng  a  policy  called  G:)r  by  the  iutrrest  of  the  grenter 
and  freer  part  of  our  population.     But  is  that  reasonable  ? 
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Can  it  be  expected  that  the  interests  of  the  greatef  pprt 
should  be  made  to  bend  to  the  condition  of  the  servile 
part  of  our  population?  That,  in  effect,  wouid  be  to  mv»ke 
us  the  slaves  of  slaves.  I  went,  with  great  pleasure,  along 
with  my  southern  friends^  and  I  am  ready  again  to  unite 
w^ith  them  in  protesting  against  the  exercise  of  any  legis- 
lative power,  on  the  part  of  congress,  over  that  deUcaie 
subject,  because  it  was  ray  solemn  conviction,  that  con- 
gress was  interdicted,  or  at  least  not  authorized,  by  the 
constitution,  to  exercise  any  such  .legislative  power.  And 
I  am  sure  that  the  patriotism  of  the  South  may  be  exclu- 
sively relied  upoYi  to  rfject  a  policy  which  should  be 
dictated  by  considerations  altogether  connected  with  that 
degraded  class,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  residue  of  our  pop- 
ulation. But  does  not  a  perseverance  in  the  foreign  poli- 
cy, as  it  now  exists,  in  fact  make  all  parts  of  the  iUiion, 
not  planting,  tributary  to  the  planting  parts?  What  is  the 
argument?  It  is,  that  we  must  continue  freely  to  receive 
the  produce  of  foreign  industry,  without  r.igard  to  the 
protection  of  American  industry,  that  a  market  may  be 
retained  for  the  sale  abroad  of  the  produce  of  the  planting 
portion  of  the  country;  and  that  if  we  lessen  the  con- 
sumption, in  all  parts  of  America,  those  which  are  not 
planting,  as  well  as  the  planting  section^,  of  foreign  manu- 
factures, we  diminish  to  that  extent  the  foreign  ma!  Ifet, 
for  the  planting  produce.  The  existing  state  of  things, 
indeed,  presents  a  sort  of  tacit  compact  between  the  cot- 
ton grower  and  the  British  manufacturer,  the  stipulaiiai.s, 
ot  which  are,  on  the  part  of  the  cotton  grower,  that  the 
whole  of  the  United  States,  the  other  portion  as  well  as 
the  cotton  growing,  shall  remain  open  auu  unrestricted  in 
the  consumption  of  British  manuficlures^  and,  on  the 
p  irt  of  the  British  -manufacturer  that-,  in  co:isideralion 
thereof,  he  will  continue  to  purch;i*.e  t'le  cotton  of  the 
South.  Thus,  then,  we  perceive  that  the  proposed  mea- 
.sure.  instead  of  sacrificing  the  South  to  the  other  parts 
of  the  Union,  seeks  only  to  preserve  th'-m  i'rcn,  beliig 
absolutely  sacrificed  under  the  operation  of  the  tacit  com- 
pact which  I  have  described.  Supposing  th*'  Sout]>  o  !>!-  ' 
actually  incoaipetent,  or  dlsinchued  to  embark  at  aii  in 
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the  business  of  manufacturiug,  is  not  its  interest,  never, 
theless,  likely  to  be  promoted  by  creating  a  new  and  an 
American  source  of  supply  for  its  consumption?  Now 
foreign  powers,  and  Great  Britain  principally,  have  the 
mouopoly  of  the  supply  of  southern  consumption.  If  this 
bill  should  pass,  an  American  competitor  in  the  supply  of 
the  south  would  be  raised  up,  and  ultimately  I  cannet  doubt 
thit  it  will  be  supplied  cheaper  and  better.  I  have  before 
had  occasion  to  state,  and  will  now  again  mention,  the 
beneficial  effects  of  American  competition  virith  Europe 
in  furnishing  a  supply  of  the  aiticle  of  cotton  bagging. 
After  the  late  war,  the  influx  of  the  Scottish  manufacture 
prostrated  the  iimerican  establishment.  The  consequence 
was  that  the  Scotch  possessed  the  monopoly  of  the  supply ; 
and  the  price  of  it  rose,  and  attained,  the  year  before  the 
last,  a  height  which  amounted  to  more  than  an  equivalent 
for  ten  years  protection  to  the  American  manufacture. 
This  circumstance  tempted  American  industry  again  to 
engage  in  the  business,  &  several  valuable  manufactories 
have  been  established  in  Kentucky.  They  have  reduced 
the  price  of  the  fabric  very  considerably;  but  without  the 
protection  of  government  they  may  be  again  prostrated;, 
and  then  the  Scottish  manufacturer  engrossing  the  supply 
of  our  consumption,  the  price  will  probably  again  rise.  It 
has  been  tauntinglj'  asked  if  Kentucky  cannot  maintain 
herself  in  a  competition  with  the  two  Scottish  towns  of 
Inverness  and  Dundee?  But  is  that  a  fair  statement  of  the 
case?  Those  two  towns  are  cherished  and  sustained  by 
the  whole  protecting  policy  of  the  British  empire,  whilst 
Kentucky  cannot,  and  the  general  government  will  not, 
extend  a  like  protection  to  the  few  Kentucky  villages  in 
v/hich  the  article  is  made. 

If  the  cotton  gr-^wing  consumption  could-be  constitution- 
ally exempted  from  the  operation  of  this  bill^  it  might  be 
fair  to  exempt  it  upon  the  condition  that  foreign  manufac- 
tures, the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  cotton  abroad,  should  not 
enter  at  all  into  the  consumption  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
U  i^ted  States.  But  such  an  arrrangement  as  that,  if  it 
could  be  matie,  would  probably  be  objected  to  by  the 
cotton  growing  country  itself 
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2.  The  second  o))jection  to  the  proposed  bill  is,  ^hat  it 
nill  (liminisli  the  aniouot  of  our  exports.  It  can  have  no 
effect  upon  our  exports,  except  thosp  which  are  sent  to 
Europe.  Except  tobacco  and  rice,  we  send  there  nothing 
but  the  raw  materials.  The  argument  is,  that  Europe  wiii 
not  buy  of  us,  if  we  do  not  buy  of  her.  The  fir^t  objection 
to  it  is,  that  it  calls  upon  us  to  look  to  the  question,  and  to 
take  care  of  Eurottean  aliility  in  legislating  for  Anoerican 
interests-  Now,  if  in  legislating  for  their  interests,  they 
would  consider  and  provide  for  our  ability,  the  principle 
of  reciprocity  would  enjoin  us  so  to  regulate  our  inter- 
course with  them,  as  to  leave  their  ability  unimpaired. 
But  I  have  shown  that,  in  the  adoption  of  their  own  policy, 
their  inquiry  is  strictly  limited  to  a  consideration  of  their 
peculiar  interests,  without  any  regard  to  that  of  ours.  The 
next  remark  I  would  make  is,  that  the  bill  only  operates 
upon  certain  articles  of  European  industry,  which  it  is 
supposed  our  interest  requires  us  to  manufacture  within 
ourselves;  and  although  its  efl'ect  will  be  to  diminish  the 
amount  of  our  imports  oi' those  articles,  it  leaves  them  (vee 
to  supply  us  with  any  other  produce  cf  their  industry. 
And  since  the  circle  of  hum_an  comforts,  refinements,  and 
luxuries,  is  ©f  great  extent,  Europe  will  find  herself  able  to 
purchase  from  us  what  she  has  hitherto  done,  and  to  dis- 
charge the  debt  in  some  of  those  objects.  If  there  be  any 
diminution  in  our  exports  to  Eurape,  it  vvill  probably  be  in 
the  the  article  of  cotton  to  Great  Britain.  1  have  stated 
that  Britain  buys  cotton  wool  to  the  amount  of  about  five 
millions  sterling,  and  sells  to  foreign  states  to  the  amount 
of  upwards  of  twenty-one  millions  and  a  half.  Of  this  sum, 
we  take  a  little  upwards  of  a  million  and  a  half.  The 
residue  of  about  twenty  millions,  she  must  sell  to  other 
foreign  powers  than  the  United  States.  Now  their  market 
will  continue  open  to  her,  as  much  aftt  r  the  passage  of 
this  bill,  as  before.  She  will  therefore  require  from  us  the 
raw  material  to  supply  their  consumption.  But,  it  is  said 
she  may  refuse  to  purchase  it  of  us,  and  seek  a  supply 
elsevvhere.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  she  now 
resorts  to  us,  because  we  can  supply  her  cheaper  and 
better  than   any  other  country.     And  it  would  be  unrea- 
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sonable  to  suppose  that  she  would  cease,  from  any  pique 
to»vaids  us,  to  pursue  her  own  iuterest.  Suppose  she  was 
to  decline  purchasing  from  us:  The  consequence  would 
be,  that  she  would  lose  the  market  for  the  twenty  milliolis 
sterling,  which  she  nowsells  other  foreign  powers,  or  enter 
it  under  a  disadvantageous  competion  with  us^  or  wilh 
ether  nations,  who  should  obtain  their  sapplies  of  the  raw 
material  from  us,  ff  there  should  be  any  diminution, 
therefore,  in  the  exportation  of  cotton,  it  would  only  be  ia 
the  proportion  of  about  one  and  a  half  to  twenty,  that  is 
a  little  upwards  of  five  percent.;  the  loss  of  a  market  for 
which,  abroSsd,  would  be  fully  compensated  by  the  market 
for  the  article  created  at  home.  Lastly,  1  would  observe, 
that  the  new  application  of  our  industry,  producing  new 
objects  of  exportation,  and  they  possessing  much  greater 
value  than  in  the  raw  state,  we  should  be  In  the  end  arnp'y 
indemnified,  by  their  exportation.  Already  the  item  in 
our  foreign  exports  of  manufactures  is  considerable;  and 
we  know  that  our  cotton  fabrics  have  been  recently 
exported  in  a  large  amount  to  South-America,  where  they 
maintain  a  successful  competition  with  those  of  any  other 
Country. 

3.  The  third  objection  to  the  tariff  is,  that  it  will  dimi- 
nish our  navigation.  This  great  interest  deserves  every 
encouragement,  consistent  with  the  paramount  interest  of 
agriculture.  In  the  order  of  nature  it  is  secondary  to  both 
agriculture  and  manufactures.  Its  business  is  the  trans- 
portation of  the  production  of  those  two  superior  branches 
of  industry.  It  cannot  therefore  be  expected,  that  they 
shall  be  moulded  or  sacrihced  to  suit  its  purpose?;  but,  on, 
the  contrary,  navigation  must  accommodate  itself  to  the 
actual  stale  of  agriculture  and  manufactures.  If,  as  I 
believe,  we  have  nearly  reached  the  maximum  in  value  of 
our  exports  of  raw  produce  to  Europe,  the  effect  hereafter 
will  be,  as  it  respects  that  branch  of  our  trade,  if  we  per- 
severe in  the  foreign  system,  to  retain  our  navigation  at 
the  point  which  it  has  now  reached.  By  reducing,  indeed, 
as  will  probably  take  place,  the  price  of  our  raw  materials, 
a  further  quantity  of  them  could  be  exported,  and,  of 
course,  additional   employment   might,  ia   that  way,  be 
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^'ivea  to  our  tonnage;  but  that  would  be  at  the  expense  of 
the  agricultural  interest.  If  I  am  right  in  supposing  that 
no  effect  will  be  produced  by  this  measure  upon  any  other 
bi-anch  of  our  export  trade,  but  that  to  Europe;  that,  with 
regard  to  that,  there  will  be  no  sensible  diniinution  of  our 
exports;  and  that  the  new  direction  given  to  a  portion  of 
our  industry  will  produce  other  objects  of  exportation, 
the  probability  is,  that  our  foreign  tonnage  will  be  even 
increased  under  the  operation  of  this  bill.  But,  if  I  am 
mistaken  in  these  views,  and  it  should  experience  any 
reduction,  the  increase  in  our  coasting  tonnage,  resulting 
from  the  greater  activity  of  domestic  exchanges,  will  more 
than  compensate  the  injury.  Although  our  navigation 
partakes  in  the  general  distress  of  the  country,  it  is  less 
depressed  than  any  other  of  our  great  interests.  The 
foreign  tonnage  has  been  gradually,  though  slowly,  increas- 
ing, since  1818.  And  our  coasting  tonnage,  since  1816, 
has  increased  upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand  tons. 

4.  It  is  next  contended  that  the  effect  of  the  measure 
will  be  to  diminish  our  foreign  commerce.  The  objection 
assumes,  what  1  have  endeavored  to  controvert,  that  there 
will  be  a  reduction  in  the  value  of  our  exports.  Commerce 
is  an  exchange  of  commodities.  Whatever  will  tend  to 
augment  the  wealth  of  a  nation  must  increase  its  capacity 
to  make  these  exchanges.  By  new  productions,  or  cre- 
ating new  values  in  the  fabricated  forms  which  shall  be 
given  to  old  objects  of  our  industry,  we  shall  give  to 
commerce  a  fresh  spring,  a  new  aliment.  The  foreign 
commerce  of  the  country,  from  causes,  some  of  which  I 
have  endeavored  to  point  out,  has  been  extended  as  far  as 
it  can  be.  And  I  think  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that 
the  balance  of  trade  is,  and  for  some  time  past  has  been, 
against  us.  I  was  surprised  to  hear  the  learned  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Webster,)  rejecting,  as  a  de- 
tected and  exploded  fallacy,  the  idea  of  a  balance  of 
trade.  I  have  not  time  nor  inclination  now  to  discuss 
that  topic.  But  I  will  observe,  that  all  nations  act  upon 
the  supposition  of  the  reality  of  its  existence,  and  seek  to 
avoid  a  trade,  the  balance  of  which  is  unff  vorable,  and  to 
foster  that  which  presents  a  favorable  balance.  However 
Q  2 
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ihe  account  be  made  up,  whatpver  may  be  the  item^  of  a 
trade,  co.iuiiodities,  fishing  industry,  marine  labor,  the 
carrying, tFdde,  all  of  which  I  admit  should  be  comprehend- 
ed, there  can  be  no  doubt.  I  think,  that  the  tutality  of  the 
exchanges  of  all  desf-riptions  made  by  one  nation  with 
another,  or  against  the  totaHty  of  the  exchanges  of  all 
other  nations  together,  may  be  such  as  to  present  the  stute 
of  an  unfavorable  balance  with  the  one  or  with  all.  It  is 
true  that,  in  the  long  run,  the  measures  of  these  exchan- 
ges, that  is,  the  totality  in  value  of  what  i»-given  and  of 
what  is  received,  must  be  equal  to  each  other.  But  great 
distress  ma  be  felt  long  before  the  counterpoise  can  be 
effected.  In  the  mean  time,  there  will  be  an  export  of  the 
precious  meta!s,  to  the  deep  injury  of  internal  trade,  an 
unfavorable  state  of  exchange,  an  export  of  public  secur- 
ities, a  resort  to  credit,  debt,  mortgages.  Most  of,  if  not 
all  these  ctrcumstances,  are  believed  now  to  be  indicated 
by  our  country,  in  its  foreign  comm  rcial  relations.  What 
have  we  received,  for  example,  for  the  public  stocks  sent 
to  England?  Goods.  But  those  stocks  are  our  bond, 
which  must  be  paid.  Although  the  solidity  of  the  credit 
of  the  English  public  securities-is  not  surpassed  by  that  of 
our  owii,  strong  as  it  justly  is,  when  have  we  seen  English 
slocks  sold  jn  our  market,  and  regu'arly  quoted  in  the 
prices  current,  as  American  stocks  are  in  England?  An 
unfavorable  balance  with  one  nation,  may  be  made  up  by 
a  favourable  balance  with  other  nations;  but  the  fact  of  the 
existance  of  that  unfavorable  balance  is  strong  presumptive 
evidence  against  the  trade.  Commerce  will  regulate 
itself!  Yes,  and  the  extravagance  of  a  spendthrift  heir, 
who  squanders  the  rich  patrimony  which  has  descended  to 
him,  will  regulate  itself  ultimately.  But  it  will  be  a  regu- 
lation which  will  exhibit  him  in  the  end  safely  confined 
within  the  wall  of  a  jail.  Commerce  will  regulate  itself! 
But  is  it  not  the  duty  of  wise  governments  to  watch  its 
course,  and,  beforehand,  to  provide  against  even  distant 
evils;  by  prudent  legislation,  stimulating  the  industry  of 
their  owo  people,  and  checking  the  policy  of  foreign  pow- 
ers as  it  operates  on  them?  The  supply,  then,  of  the 
subjects  of  foreign  commerce,   no  less  than  the  supply  of 
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consumption  at  home,  requires  of  us  to  give  a  portion  of 
our  labor  such  «  direction  as  will  eniibie  us  to  produce 
them.  That  is  the  objec*  of  the  measure  under  (onsider- 
atiou,  And  I  cannot  doubt  that,  if  adopted,  it  will  accom- 
plish its  object. 

5.  The  fifth  objection  to  the  tariff,  is,  that  it  will  dimin- 
ish the  public  revenue,  disable  us  Vom  paying  the  public 
d«bt,  and  finally  compel  a  resort  to  a  system  of  excise  and 
intesnal  taxation. 

This  obje(!tion  is  founded  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
reduction  in  the  importation  of  the  subjects,  on  which  the 
increased  duties  are  to  operate,  will  be  such  as  to  produce 
the  alleged  effect.  All  this  is  matter  of  mere  conjecture, 
and  can  only  be  determined  by  experiment.  I  have  very 
little  doubt  with  my  colleague.  (Mr.  Trimble,)  that  the 
revenue  will  be  increased  considerably,  for  .';ome  years  at 
least,  under  the  operation  of  this  bill.  The  diminution  in 
the  quantity  imported  will  be  compensated  by  the  aug- 
Ki'Mitation  of  the  duty.  In  reference  to  the  article  of 
molnsses,  for  example,  if  the  import  of  it  should  be  redu- 
ced fifty  per  cent,  the  amount  of  c'uty  collected  vrould  be 
the  sirae  as  it  now  is.  But  it  will  not,  in  all  probability, 
be  reduced  by  any  thing  like  that  proportion  And  then 
there  are  some  other  articles  which  will  continue  to  be 
introduced  in  as  large  quantities  as  ever,  notwithstanding 
the  increase  of  duty,  the  object  in  reference  to  thera 
being  revenue  and  not  the  encouragement  of  domestic 
manufactures  Another  cfiuse  will  render  the  revenue 
of  this  year,  in  particular,  much  more  productive  than 
it  otherwise  would  have  been;  and  that  is,  that  laige 
quantities  of  goods  have  been  introduced  into  the  country, 
in  anticipation  of  the  adoption  of  thfs  measure.  The 
eagle  does  not  dart  a  keener  gaze  upon  his  intended  prey, 
than  that  with  whic}^  the  British  manufacturer  and  mer- 
chant watches  the  foreign  market,  and  the  course  even  of 
our  elections  as  well  as  onr  legislation.  The  passage 
of  this  bill  has  be^n  expected;  and  all  our  imformation 
is  that  tire"  importations,  during  this  spring,  have  been 
immense.  But,  further,  the  measure  of  our  importations 
fs  that  of  our  exportations.     If  I  an)  right  in  supposingj 
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that,  in  fafure,  the  amount  of  these  in  the  old  or  new 
forms  of  the  produce  of  our  labor  will  not  be  diminished, 
but  probably  increased,  then  the  amount  of  our  impor- 
tations, and  consequently,  of  our  revenue,  will  not  be 
reduced,  but  may  be  extended.  It  these  ideas  be  correct, 
there  will  be  no  inability  on  the  part  of  government  to 
extinguish  the  public  debt.  The  payment  of  that  debt, 
and  the  consequent  liberation  of  the  public  resources 
from  the  charge  of  it,  is  extremely  desirable.  No  one  is 
more  anxious  than  I  am  to  see  that  important  object 
accomplished.  But  I  entirely  concur  with  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Barbour,)  in  thinking  that  no  material 
sacrifice  of  any  of  the  great  interests  of  the  nation  ought 
to  be  made  to  effectuate  it.  Such  is  the  elastic  and 
accumulating  nature  of  our  public  resources,  from  the 
silent  augmentation  of  our  population,  that,  if  in  any 
given  state  of  the  public  revenue,  we  throw  ourselves 
upon  a  couch  and  go  to  sleep,  we  may,  after  a  short 
time,  awake  with  an  ability  abundantly  increased  to 
redeem  any  reasonable  amount  of  public  debt  with  which 
\fe  may  happen  to  be  burthened.  The  public  debt  of 
the  United  States,  though  nominally  larger  now  than  it 
was  in  the  year  1791,  bears  really  no  sort  of  discouraging 
comparison  to  its  amount  at  that  time,  whatever  standard 
we  may  choose  to  adopt  to  institute  the  comparison.  It 
was  in  1791  about  seventy-five  millions  of  dollars.  It  is 
now  about  ninety.  Then  we  had  a  population  of  about 
four  millions.  Now  we  have  upwards  of  ten  millions.— 
Then  we  had  a  revenue  short  of  five  millions  of  dollars. 
Now  our  revenue  exceeds  twenty.  If  we  select  population 
as  the  standard  our  present  population  is  one  hundred  and 
fifty  per  cent,  greater  than  it  was  in  1791;  if  revenue, 
■that  is  four  times  more  now  than  at  the  former  period; 
whilst  the  public  debt  has  increased  only  in  a  ratio  of 
twenty  per  cent.  A  public  debt  of  three  hundred  millions 
of  .dollars,  at  the  present  day,  considering  our  actual 
ability,  compounded  both  of  the  increase  of  population 
and  of  revenue,  \vould  not  be  more  onerous  now  than  the 
debt  of  seventy-five  millions,  of  dollars  was,  at  the  epoch 
of  1791,  in  reference  to  the   same  circumstances.     If  I 
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ata  right  in  supposing,  that,  under  the  operation  of  the 
proposed  measure,  tnere  will  not  be  any  dir.yinulson,  but 
a  probable  incrt-ase  of  the  public  revenue,  there  will  he 
no  difficulty  ia  defraying  the  current  expenses  of  gov- 
ernment, and- paying  the  principal,  as  well  as  the  interest, 
of  the  public  debt,  as  it  becomes  due.  Let  us.  for  a  mo- 
ment, however,  indulge  the  improbable  supposition  of  the 
opponents  of  the  tariff,  that  there  will  be  a  reduction  of 
the  revenue  to  the  extent  of  the  most  extravagant  calcula- 
tion  which  has  been  made,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  extent  ol 
five  millions.  That  sum  deducted,  we  shall  still  have 
remaining  a  revenue  of  about  fifteen  miilions.  The 
treasury  estimates  of  the  current  service  of  the  years  1822^ 
1823,  &.  18'24,  exceeds,  each  year,  nine  millions.  The  lapse 
of  revolutionary  pensions,  and  judicious  retrenchments 
which  might  be  made,  without  detriment  to  any  of  the 
essential  establishments  of  the  country,  would  probably 
reduce  them  below  nine  millions.  Let  us  assume  that  sum, 
to  which  add  about  five  millions  and  a  half  for  the  interest 
of  the  public  debt,  and  the  wants  of  government  would 
require  a  revenue  of  fourteen  and  a  half  millions,  leaving 
a  surplus  of  revenue  of  half  a  million  beyond  the  public 
expenditure.  Thus,  by  a  postponement  of  the  payment 
of  the  principal  of  the  public  debt,  in  which  the  public 
creditors  would  gladly  acquiesce,  and  contiding  for  the 
means  of  redeeming  it  in  the  necessary  increase  of  ouf 
revenue  from  the  natural  augmentation  of  our  population 
and  consumption,  we  may  safely  adopt  the  proposed 
measure,  even  if  it  should  be  attended  (which  is  confident- 
ly denied)  with  the  supposed  diminution  of  revenue.  We 
shall  not  then  have  occasion  to  vary  the  existing  system 
of  taxation;  we  shall  be  uoder  no  necessity  to  resort  either 
to  direct  taxes  or  to  an  excise.  But,  suppose  the  alterna- 
tive were  really  forced  upon  us  of  continuing  the  foreign 
system,  with  its  inevitable  impoverishment  of  the  country, 
but  with  the  advantage  of  the  preserit  mode  of  collecting 
the  taxes,  or  of  adopting  the  American  sy&tem.  \^ith  ifs 
increase  of  the  national  wealth,  but  with  the  disadvantage 
of  an  excise,  could  any  one  hesitate  between  tbem?Castoras 
aad  an  excise  agcee  in  the  essential  particulars,  that  they 


are  both  taxes  upon  eonsumption,  and  both  are  voluntary 
They  dif&r  ooly  in  the  mode  of  colieclion.  The  offic< 
for  the  collection  of  one  is  located  on  the  frontier,  au( 
that  for  the  other  within  the  int.^rior,  I  believe  it  was  Mr 
Jefferson,  who  in  reply  to  the  boist  of  a  citizen  of  New 
York  of  the  amount  of  the  public  revenue  paid  by  tha 
city,  asked  who  would  pay  it  if  the  collector's  office  wer( 
removed  to  Paulus-Hook,  on  the  New-Jersey  shore 
National  wealth  is  the  source  of  all  taxation.  And,  m^ 
word  for  it^  the  people  are  too  intelligent  to  be  deceivfc 
by  mere  names,  and  not  to  give  a  decided  preference  t( 
that  system  which  is  based  upon  their  wealth  and  prosper 
ity,  rather  than  to  that  which  is  founded  upon  their  impo 
verishment  and  ruin. 

6.  But,  according  to  the  opponents  of  the  domestic  policj 
the  proposed  system  will  force  capital  and  labur  into  oev 
and  reluctant  employments;  we  are  not  prepared,  ir 
consequence  of  the  high  price  of  wages,  for  the  successfu 
establishment  of  ujanufactures,  and  we  must  fail  in  th< 
experiment.  We  have  seen,  that  the  existing  occupation! 
of  our  society,  those  of  agriculture,  commerce,  navigation 
and  the  learned  professions,  are  overflowing  with  compeli 
lors,  and  that  the  want  of  employment  is  severely  felt 
Now  what  does  this  bill  propose?  To  open  a  new  anc 
extensive  field  of  business,  in  which  all  that  choose  maj 
enter.  There  is  no  compulsion  upon  any  one  to  engagt 
in  it.  An  option  only  is  given  to  industry,  to  continue  ir 
the  present  unprontable  pursuits,  or  to  embark  in  a  ne\i 
and  promising  one.  The  effect  will  be  to  lessen  the  com' 
petition  in  the  old  branches  of  business,  and  to  multiply 
our  resources  fur  increasing-  our  comforts,  and  augmenting 
the  national  wealth.  The  alleged  fact  of  the  high  pric€ 
of  wa^es  is  not  admitted.  The  truth  is,  that  no  class  oi 
society  suffers  more,  in  the  present  stagnation  of  business 
than  the  labouring  class.  That  is  a  necessary  effect  ol 
the  depression  of  agriculture,  the  principal  business  ol 
the  community.  The  wages  cf  able-bodied  men  vary  from 
five  to  eight  dollars  per  month;  and  such  has  been  the 
want  of  fi'iiployment,  in  some  parts  of  the  Union,  tha< 
instances  have  not  been  uafrequent,  of   men    workisjg 
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nerely  for  the  means  of  present  subsisfence.  If  the  wages 
or  labor  h^re  and  in  England  are  compared,  they  will 
le  found  not  to  be  essentially  different.  1  agree  with  ihe 
lonorable  gentleman  from  Virginia,  that  high  wages  are  a 
iroof  ol  national  prosperity;  wt  difl'er  only  m  the  means  by 
fhich  that  desirable  end  shall  be  attained.  But,  if  the  lact 
vere  true,  that  the  w.iges  of  labour  are  high,  I  deny  the 
orrectness  of  the  argument  founded  iipo)i  it.  The  argu- 
nent  assumes  that  natural  labour  is  the  principal  element 
n  the  business  of  manufacture.  That  was  the  ancient 
lieory.  But  the  valuable  inventions  &,  vast  improvemerkts 
n  machinery,  which  have  been  made  within  a  few  past 
'ears,  have  produced  a  new  era  in  the  arts.  The  effect 
if  this  change,  in  the  powers  of  produciion,  may  be 
estimated  from  what  I  have  already  s'ated,  in  relation  to 
iugland,  and  to  the  triumphs  of  European  artificial  labour 
iverthe  natural  labor  of  Asia.  In  considering  the  fitness 
>f  a  nation  for  the  establishment  Oi  manufactures,  we  must 
\o  longer  limit  our  views  to  the  state  of  its  population,  and 
he  price  of  wages.  AH  circumstances  must  be  regarded, 
>f  which  that  is,  perhaps,  the  least  important.  Capilal, 
ngenuity  in  the  construction,  and  adroitricss  in  the  use  of 
n;ichinery,  and  the  possession  of  the  raw  materials,  are 
hose  which  deserve  the  greatest  considerafion.  All  these 
:ircumstances,  (except  that  ot  capital,  of  which  there  is 
lo  deticiency.)  exist  in  our  countiy  in  an  eminent  degree, 
nd  more  than  oo\niterb;'.l;inc»^  the  disadvautege,  if  it  really 
ixisted^  of  the  lower  wages  of  labour  m  Great- Britain, 
fhe  dependence  npon  foreign  nations  for  the  raw  matt  rial 
if  any  great  manufac.f are,  has  been  ever  considered  as  a 
[iscouraging  fact.  The  state  of  our  population  is  yecu- 
iurly  favourable  to  the  most  extensive  introduction  of 
nichinery.  We  have  no  prejudices  to  combat  no  persons 
0  ilrive  out  of  employment,  'i'he  pamphlet,  to  "hich  we 
lave  had  occasion  so  often  to  refer,  in  enumerating  t!ie 
:auses  which  have  brought  in  England  their  manufactures 
0  such  a  state  of  perfection,  and  which  now  enable  them, 
n  'he  opinion  of  (he  writer,  to  defy  all  competition,  does 
lot  specify,  as  one  of  the.ii,  low  wages.  It  ass'gns  three; 
St,  capital ;  2dly,  extent  and  costliness  of  oiachinery ;  and. 
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merely  for  the  means  of  present  subsistence.  If  the  wages 
for  iatour  here  and  in  England  are  compared,  Ihey  will 
be  found  not  to  be  essentiaily  different.  I  agree  with  the 
dissuaded  froai  making  the  experiment,  and  our  ultimate 
failure  is  contideotly  predicted.  Why  should  we  fnil.'  Na- 
tions, like  men,  fa'il  in  nothing  which  they  boldly  attempt, 
whe.1  sustained  by  virtuous  purpose,  and  firm  resolution. 
I  am  not  willing  to  admit  this  depreciation  of  American 
skill  and  enterprise.  I  am  not  willing  to  strike  before  an 
effort  is  made.  All  our  past  history  exhorts  us  to  proceed, 
and  inspires  us  with  animating  hopes  of  success.  Past 
predictions  of  our  incapacity  have  failed,  and  present 
predictions  will  not  be  realized.  At  the  comrcencement  of 
this  government,  we  were  told  that  the  attempt  would  be 
idle  to  construct  a  marine  adequa,te  to  the  comn.erce  of 
the  country,  or  even  to  the  business  of  its  coasting  trade. 
The  founders  of  our  government  did  not  listen  to  th^se 
discouraging  councils;  and,  behold  the  fruits  of  their  just 
comprehension  of  our  resources!  Our  restrictive  policy 
w;ts  denounced,  and  it  was  foretold  that  it  would  utterly 
disappoint  all  our  expectations.  But  our  restrictive  policy 
has  been  eminently  successful;  and  the  share  which  our 
navigation  now  enjoys  in  the  trade  with  France,  and  with 
the  British  West-L  dia  islands,  attests  its  victory.  What 
were  not  the  disheartening  predictions  of  the  opponents 
of  the  late  war?  Defeat,  discomfiture,  and  disgrace,  were 
to  be  the  certain,  but  not  the  wprst,  effect  of  it.  Here, 
again,  did  prophecy  prove  false;  and  the  energies  of  our 
country,  and  the  valour  and  the  patriotism  of  our  people, 
carried  us  gloriously  through  the  v/ar.  We  are  now,  and 
ever  Will  be,  essentially,  an  aii'-ioultural  people.  Without 
a  material  change  in  the  Bxed  habits  of  "the  country,  the 
frien  is  of  this  measure  desire  to  draw  to  it,  as  a  powerful 
auxiliary  to  its  industry,  the  manufacturing  arts.  The 
diijerence  between  a  nation  with,  and  without  the  arts, 
may  be  conceived,  by  the  'diirerence  between  a  keel-boat 
and  a  steam-boat,  combating  ihe  rapid  torrent  of  the  Mis- 
sissisippi.  How  slow  does  the  former  ascend,  hugging 
the  sinuosities  of  the  shore,  pushed  on  by  her  hardy  and 
exposed  crew,  now  throwing  themselves  in  vigorous  con- 
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tett  on  their  oars,  and  then  seizing  the  pendent  bouglis 
of  overhanging  trees:  she  seems  hardly  to  move;  and  her 
scanty  cargo  is  scarcely  worth  the  transportation!  With 
what  ease  is  she  not  passed  by  the  steam-boat,  laden  with 
the  riches  of  all  quarters  of  the  world,  with  a  crowd  of 
gay,  cheerful,  and  protected  passengers,  now  dashing  into 
the  midst  of  the  current,  or  gliding  through  the  eddies 
near  the  shore!  Nature  herself  seems  to  survey,  with 
astonishment,  the  passing  wonder,  and,  in  silent  submis- 
sion, reluctantly  to  own  the  magnificent  triumphs,  in  her 
owavast  dominion,  of  Fulton's  immortal  genius! 

7.  But  it  is  said,  that  wherever  there  is  a  concurrence 
of  favourable  circumstcinces,  manufactures  will  arise  of 
themselves,  without  protection;  and  that  we  should  not 
disturb  the  natural  progress  of  industry,  but  leave  things 
to  themselves.  If  all  nations  would  modify  their  pDlicy 
On  this  anxiom,  perhaps  it  would  be  better  for  the  common 
good  of  the  whole.  Even  then,  in  consequence  of  natural 
advantages  and  a  greater  advance  in  civilization  and  in 
the  arts,  some  nations  would  enjoy  a  state  of  much  higher 
prosperity  than  others.  But  there  is  no  universal  legisla- 
tion. The  globe  is  divided  into  different  communities 
each  seeking  to  appropriate   to  itself  all  the  advantages 

It  can,  without  reference   to   the  prosperity   of  others. 

Whether  this  is  right  or  not,  it  has  always  been,  and  ever 
will  be,  the  case,  t^erhaps  the  care  cf  the  interests  of  one 
people,  is  sufficient  for  all  the  wisdom  of  one  legislature* 
and  that  it  is  among  nations,  as  among  individuals,  that 
the  happiness  of  the  whole  is  best  secured  by  each  attend- 
ing to  its  own  peculiar  interests.  The  ,proposition  to  be. 
maintained  by  our  adversaries,  is,  that  manufactures; 
%vithout  protection,  will  in  due  time,  spring  up  in  our 
country,  and  sustain  themselves,  in  a  competition  with 
foreign  fabrics,  however  advanced  the  arts,  and  whatever 
the  degree  of  protection  may  be  in  foreign  countries.  Now 
1  contend  that  this  proposition  is  refuted  by  all  experience, 
ancient  and  modern,  and  in  every  country.  If  I  am  asked' 
why  unprotected  industry  should  not  succeed  in  a  struo'- 
gle  with  protected  industry,  [  answer,  the  fact  has  ever 
been     so,   and   that   is  suthcientj  1   reply,   that  tmifonry. 
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experience  evinces  that  it  cannot  succe.ed  in  such  an  Un-« 
equal  contest,  and  that  is  sufficient.  U  we  speculate  on 
the  causes  of  this  universal  truth,  we  may  differ  about 
them.  Still  the  indisputable  fact  remains.  And  we 
should  be  as  unwise  in  not  availing  ourselves  of  the  guide 
which  it  furnishes,  as  a  man  would  be  who  should  refuse 
to  bask  in  the  rays  of  the  sun,  because  he  could  not  agree 
with  Judge  Woodward  as  to  the  nature  of  the  substance 
of  that  planet,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  heat  and 
light.  If  I  were  to  attempt  to  particularize  the  causes 
which  prevent  the  success  of  the  manufacturing  arts, 
without  protection,  I  should  say,  that  they  are — 1st,  the 
obduracy  of  fixed  habits.  No  nation,  no  individual,  will 
easily  change  an  established  course  of  business,  "even  if 
it  be  unprofitable;  and  least  of  all  is  an  agricultural  peo- 
ple prone  to  innovation.  With  what  reluctance  dp  they 
not  adopt  improvements  in  the  instruments  of  husbandry, 
or  in  modes  of  cultivation!  If  the  farmer  makes  a  good 
crop,  and  sells  it  badly;  or  makes  a  short  crop;  buoyed 
up  by  hope  he  perseveres,  and  trusts  that  a  favourable 
change  of  the  market,  or  of  the  seasons,  will  enable  him, 
in  the  succeeding  year,  to  repair  the  misfortunes  of  the 
past.  2dly,  The  uncertainty,  fluctuation,  and  unsteadi- 
ness of  the  home  market,  when  liable  to  an  unrestricted 
influx  of  fabrics  from  all  foreign  nations;  and,  3dly,  The 
superior  advance  of  skill,  and  amount  of  capital,  which 
foreign  nations  have  obtained,  by  the  protection  of  their 
own  industry.  From  the  latfer,  or  from  other  causes,  the 
unprotected  manufactures  of  a  country  are  exposed  to 
the  danger  of  being  crushed  in  their  infancy,  either  "by  the 
design  or  from  the  necessities  of  foreign  manufacturers. 
Gentlemen  are  incredulous  as  to  the  attempts  of  foreign 
rnerchants  and  manufacturers  to  accomplish  the  destruc- 
tion of  ours.  "Why  should  they  not  make  such  attempts? 
I*" the  Scotch  fcanufacturer,  by  surcharging  our  market, 
in  one  year,  with  the  article  of  cotton  bagging,  for  exam- 
ple, should  so  rekiuce^he  price  as  to  discourage  and  put 
down  the  home  m'^nyfacture,  he  would  secure  to  himself 
the  monopoly  of  ihfi  ."fupply.  And  now  having  the  exclu- 
eive;possessioa  of  the  market,  perhaps  for  r  long  term  of 
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years  he  might  be  more  than  indemnified  for  his  fir&t 
loss  in  the  subsequent  rise  in  the  price  of  the  article.— 
What  have  we  not  seen  under  our  own  eyes!  The  com- 
petition for  the  transportation  of  the  mail,  between  this 
place  and  Baltimore,  so  excitedy  that,  to  obtain  it,  an 
individual  offered,  at  great  loss,  to  carry  it  a  whole  year 
for  one  dollar!  His  calculation,  no  doubt,  was,  that  by 
driving  his  competitor  off  the  road,  and  securing  to  himself 
the  carriage  of  the  mail,  he  would  be  afterwards  able  to 
repair  his  original  loss  by  new  contracts  with  the  depart* 
ment.  But  the  necessities  of  foreign  manufacturers,  with- 
out imputing  to  them  any  sinister  design,  may  oblige  them 
to  throw  into  our  markets  the  fabrics  which  have  accumu- 
lated on  their  hands,  in  consequence  ef  obstruction  in  the 
ordinary  vents,  ot  from  over-calculation;  and  the  forced 
sales,  at  losing  prices,  may  prjastrate  our  establishments. 
From  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  follows,  that,  if  we 
wotild  place  the  industry  of  our  country  upon  a  solid  and 
unshakeable  foundation,  we  must  adopt  the  protecting 
policy,  which  has  ev^y  where  succeeded,  and  reject  that 
ivhic!)  would  abandon  it  which  has  every  where  failed, 

8.  Bat  if  the  policy  of  protection  be  wise,  the  gentle- 
man  from  Virginia,  (Ms-,  Barbour,)  has  made  some  inge- 
nious calculations  to  prove  that  the  measure  of  protectiot: 
already  extended,  has  been  sufficiently  great.-  With  some 
Tew  exceptions,  the  existing  duties,  of  which  he  has  made 
an  estimate,  were  laid  with  the  object  of  revenue,  and 
without  reference  to  that  of  encouragement  to  cur  domes- 
fic  industry;  and, although  it  is  admitted  (hat  the  inciden- 
tal effect  of  duties  so  laid  is  to  promote  our  manufactures, 
yet,  if  it  falls  short  of  competent  protection,  the  duties 
might  as"  well  not  have  been  imposed  with  reference  (o 
that  purpose,  A  moderate  addition  may  accomplish  this 
desirable  end;  and  (he  proposed  tariff  is  believed  to  have. 
this  character. 

9.  The  prohibitory  policy,  it  is  confidently  asserted, 
is  condemned  by  the  wisdom  of  Europe,  and  by  her  most 
enlightened  statesmen.  Is  this  the  fact.?  We  call  upon 
gentlemen  to  show  in  what  instance  a  nation  that  has  en- 
joyed its  benefits  has  6urrende?e.,d  it.    [Here  Mr,  Barbour 
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osc^,  (]\lr.  Clay  giving  way,)  andsaid  that  Englaoil  had 
.if^parted  from  it  in  the  China  trade,  in  allowing  us  la 
tiude  with  her  East  India  possessions,  and  in  tolerating  onr 
:.:iVigatJon  to  her  West  India  colonies.]  With  respect  to 
Vie  trade  to  China,  the  whole  amount  of  what  England 
i"iis  dene  is  to  modify  the  monopoly  of  the  East  fndiu 
Company,'in  behalf  of  one  and  a  small  part  of  her  subjects, 
10  increase  the  commerce  of  another  and  the  greater  por- 
tion of  them.  The  abolition  of  the  restriction,  therefore 
operates  altogether  among  the  subjects  of  England;  and 
does  not  touch"  s-i  all  the  interests  of  foreign  powers.  The 
ioIerati(?n  of  o*uTCorr«i;!erce  to  British  India,  is  for  the  sake 
of  the  specie^  with  which  we  mainly  carry  on  that  com- 
?rserc€,  and  vi-hich,  kftvieg  perforraed  sis  circuif,  relorns  to 
lyreat  Britain  in  exchange  for  British  man'ufactures.  The 
•  e-usatipn  froai  the  colonial  policy,  in  the  instance  of 
our  trade  and  navigation  with  the  West  tadies,  is  a  most 
unfortunatie  example  for  the  honoraMe  gentleman;  forit.is 
an  illustrious  proof  of  the  success  of  our  restrictive  policy, 
when  resolutely  adhered  to.  Great  Britain  had  preset i- 
bed  the  terms  on  which' we  were  to  be  graciously  allowed 
lo  carry  on  that  trade.  The  efTect  of  her  regulations 
■yas  to  exclude  our  navigation  altogether,  and  a  complete 
inonopoly,  on  the  part  of  the  British  navigation,  was  seca- 
red.  We  forbade  it,  unless  our  vessels'  should  be  allowedl 
a  perfect  reciprocity.  Great  Britain  stood  out  a  long  time; 
but  finally  yielded,  and  our  navigation  now  fairly  shares 
with  hers  in  the  trade.  Have  gentlemen  no  other  to  ex- 
hibit than  these  trivial  relaxations  from  the  prohibitory 
Dolicy — which  do  not  amount  to  a  di'op  in. the  bucket— 
id  prove  ita  abandonment  by  Great  Britain?  Let  them, 
show  us  that  her  laws  are  repealed  which  prohibit  the 
iattoduction  of  our  flour  and  provisions;  of  French  silksj 
iaces,  porcelain,  manufactures  of  bronze,  mirrors,  wool- 
Jens;  and  of  the  manufactures  of  all  other  nations;  and 
then  we  may  be  ready  to  allow  that  Great  Britain  has 
really  abolished  her  prohibitory  policy.  We  tind  there, 
on  the  contrary,  that  system  of  policy  in  full  and  rigorous 
operation,  and  a  most  curiously  interwoven^  system  it  is, 
as  she  enforces  it.     She  begins  by  protecting  all  pacta- 
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of  her  immense  dominions  against  foreign  nations.  She 
then  protects  the  parent  counlry  against  the  colonies;  and 
finally,  one  part  of  the  parent  country  against  another. 
The  sagacity  of  Scotch  industry  has  carried  the  process 
of  distillation  to  a  perfection,  which  would  place  the  art 
in  England  on  a  footing  of  disadvantageous  competitioa, 
and  English  distillation  has  been  protected  accordingly. 
But  suppose  it  were  even  true  that  Great  Britain  had 
abolished  all  restrictions  upon  trade,  and  allowed  the 
freest  introduction  of  the  produce  of  foreign  labor, 
would  that  prove  it  unwise  for  us  to  adopt  the  protection 
system?  The  object  of  protection  is  the  establishtncnt 
and  perfection  of  the  arts.  In  England  it  has  accom- 
plished its  purposCj  fulfilled  its  end.  If  she  has  not 
carried  every  branch  ot  manufacture  to  the- same  high 
state  of  perfection  that  any  other  nation  has,  she  has 
succeeded  in  so  many  that  she  may  safely  challenge  the 
most  unshackled  competition  in  exchanges.  It  is  upon 
this  very  ground  that  many  of  her  writers  recommend 
an  abandonm^ent  of  the  prohibitory  system.  It  is  to 
o-ive  greater  scope  to  British  industry  and  enterprise. 
it  is  upon  the  same  selfish  principle.  The  object  of 
the  most  perfect  freedom  of  trade,  with  such  a  nation 
as  Britain,  and  of  tha  most  rigorous  system  of  prohibition 
with  a  nation  whose  arts  are  in  their  infancy,  may  both 
be  precisely  the  same.  In  both  cases  it  is  to  give  greater 
Gspansion  to  native  industry.  They  only  differ  in  the 
theatres  of  their  operation.  The  abolition  of  the  re- 
strictive system  by  Britain,  if  by  it  she  could  prevail 
upon  other  nations  to  imitate  her  example,  would  have 
the  effect  of  extending  the  consumption  of  British  pro- 
duce in  other  countries,  where  her  writers  boldly  affirm 
it  could  maintain  a  fearless  competition  with  (he  produce 
of  native  labor.  The  adoption  of  the  restrictive  system, 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  by  excluding  tke 
produce  of  foreign  labor,  would  extend  the  consumption 
of  American  produce,  unable  in  the  infancy  and  unpro- 
:r;rifil  stiite  of  liie  iirts  (o  sn'-tain  a  compftilioa  with 
urei^n  f.ibrics.  Let  our  arts  breaihe  under  the  shade  c.f 
'-■"oiectien;  kt  them  be  perfected  as  thoy  are  'v\  England, 
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audive  shall  then,  be  readj,.3s  England  now  is  said  to  be, 
t^  put  aside  protection,  and.  to  enter  upon  the  freest 
exchanges.  7^o  what  other  cause,-  than  to  their  whoJe 
prohibitory  policy,  can  you  ascribe  British  prosperity? 
It  will  not  do  to  assign  it  to  that  of  her  antiquity;  for 
France  is  no  less  ancient,  though  much  less  rich  and 
powerful,  in  proportion  to  the  population  and  natural 
advantages  of  France.  Hallam,  a  sensible  and  highly 
appraved  writer  on  the  middle  ages,  assigns  (he  revival 
of  the  prosperity  of  the  north  of  Europe  to  the  success 
of  tlie  woollen  manufactories  of  Eianders,  and  the  com- 
merce of.  which  their  fabrics  became  tke  subject;  and  the 
commencement  of  that  of  England  to  the  establishment 
of  similar  manufactures  there  under  the  Edwards,  and  to 
the  prohibitions  wliich  began  about  the  same  time.  As 
to  the  poor  ratesy  the  theme  of  so  much  reproach  without 
England,  and  of  so  much  regret  within  it,  among  her 
speculative  writers,  the  system  was  a  strong  proof  no  less 
of  her  unbounded  wealth  than  of  her  pauperism.  What 
other  nation  can  dispense,  in  the  form  of  regulated  • 
charity,  the  enormous  sum,  I  believe,  of  10  ar  12  millicna 
sterling?'  [Mr.  Barbour  stated  it  was  reduced  to  six;  to- 
which  Mr.  Clay  replied,  that  he  entertained  no  doubt  but 
that  the  bienfgn  operation  of  British  protection  of  home 
Industry  had  greatly  reduced  it,  within  th^  last  few  years, 
by  the  full  employment  of  her  subjects,  of  which  her 
ilourishing.  trade  bore  evidence.]  The  number  of  Bri- 
tish paupers  was  the  result  of  pressing  the  principle 
of  population  to  its.  utmost  limits,  by  her  piotecting 
policy,  in  the  creation  of  wealth,  and  in  placing,  the  rest 
oi  the  world  under  tri4>ute  to  her  industry.  Doub-tless  - 
the  condition  of  England  would  be  better,  without  pau- 
pers, if  in  other  respscts  it  remained  the  same.  But  ia 
her  actual  circumstances  the  poor  system  has  the  salutary 
effect  of  an  equalizing  corrective  of  the  tendency  to  the 
ceocentration  of  riches,  produced  by  the  genius  of  her. 
pojitical  institutions  and  by  her  prohibitory  system. 

But  is  it  true  that  England  is  convinced  of  the  ira- 
■policy'of  the  prohibitory  system,  and  desirous  to  abandon 
ft?    What  proof  have  we  t(?  tbaf  effect?    We  are  a&ked 
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^0  reject  the  evidence  deducible  from  liie  settled  iind 
steady  practice  of  England,  and  to  take  lessons  ih  a 
schoo]  of  philosophical  writers,  whose  visionary  theories 
are  no  where  adopted  j  or,  if  adopted,  bring  with  theiiv 
inevitable  distress,  impoverishment,  and  ruin.  Let  us- 
hear.the  testimony  of  an  illustrious  personage,  entitled' 
tothe  greatest  attention,  because  he  sp,eaks  after  a  full 
experiment  of  the  unrestrictipe  system  made  in  bis  ovviv 
empire.  I  hope  J  shall  give  no  olfence  in  quoting  from  a 
^publication  issued  from  "  the  mint  of  Philadelphia;'"' 
from  a  work  of  Mr.  Carey,  of  whond  I  seize,  with  great 
pleasure,  the  occasion  to  say,  that  he  merits  the  public 
gratitude,  for  the  disintc  rested  diligence  with  vvhich  he 
has  collected  a  large  mass  of  highly  useful  facts,  and  for 
the  clear  and  convincing  reasoning  with  which  he  ge- 
nerally illustrates  them.  The  Emperor  of  Russia,  in 
March,  18'22,  after  about  two  years'  trial  of  the  free 
system,  says,  through   Count  Nesseiirode: 

'•To  produce  happy  effects,  the  principles  of  com- 
mercial freedonj  must  be  generally  adopted.  The  state 
Zi:hich  adopts,  whilst  others  rejects  them,  must  condemn  its 
oiuii  industrxj  and  commerce,  to  pay-,  a  niinous  tribute  to 
thoss  of  other  natioris^ 

"From  a  circulation  exempt  from  restraint,  and  the 
facility  afforded  by  reciprocal  exchanges,  alntost  all  the 
g,overnmpnts  at  first  resolved  to  seek  the  means  of  re- 
pairing the  evil  which  Europe  had  been  doomed  to  suffer; 
but  experience,  and  more  correct  calculations,  because 
they  were  made  from  certain  data,  and  upon  the  results 
already  known  of  the  peace  that  had  just  taken  place, 
forced  them  soon  to  adhere  to  the  prohibitory  sytem. 

"England  preserved  hers.  Austria  reliriained  faithful 
to  the  rule  she  had  laid  down,  to  guard  hersell  against 
the  revivalship  of  foreign  indust!»y.  France  with  the 
same  views,  adopted  the  most  rigorous  measntes  of  prcir 
caution.  And  Prussia  published  a  new  tariff  in  October 
;ast,  which  proves  that  she  found  it  impossible  not  t(#- 
foUow  the  example  of  the  rest  of  Europe." 

"  In  proportion  as  the  prohibitory  system  is  extended 
and  rendered  perfect  in  other  co'.rjtries,  that  state  wbici* 
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pufaiies  the  contrary  system,  vnakes,  from  day  to  day, 
sacrifices. more  extensive  and  more  considerable.  *  *  *  ]t 
oilers  a  continual  encouragement  to  the  manufactures  of 
other  countries — and  its  own  manufactures  perish  in  the 
straggle  which  they  ore,  as  yet,  unable  to  maintain. 

"  It  is  with  the  most  lively  feelings  of  reg^ret  we  ac- 
knowledge it  is  our  own  proper  experience  which  enables 
us  to  trace  this  picture.  The  evils  which  it  details  have 
been  realized  in  Kussia  and  Poland,  since  the  conclusion 
of  the  act  of  the  7-19  of  December,  1818.  Agriculture 
without  a  market,  industry  without  protection,  languish 
and  decline.  Specie  is  exported,  and  the  most  solid  com- 
mercial houses  are  shaken.  The  public  prosperity  would 
soon  feel  the  wound  inflicted  on  private  fortunes,  if  new 
regulations  did  not  promptly  change  the  actual  state  of 
affairs. 

"  Events  have  proved  that  our  agriculture  and  our 
commerce,  as  well  as  our  manufacturing  industry,  are  not 
only  paralyzed,  but  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin." 

The  example  of  Spain  has  been  properly  referred  to,  as 
affording  a  striking  proof  of  the  calamities  which  attend 
a  state  that  abandons  the  care  of  its  own  internal  industry. 
Her  prosperity  was  greatest,  when  the  arts,  brought  there 
by  the  Moors,  flourished  most  in  that  kingdom.  Then 
she  received  fro.m  England  her  wool,  and  returned  it  in 
the  manufactured  state;  and  then  England  was  least 
prosperous,  The  two  nations  have  reversed  conditions. 
Spain,  after  the  discovery  of  America,  yielding  to  ari  in- 
ordinate passion  for  the  gold  of  the  Indies,  sought  in  their 
mines  that  wealth  which  might  have  been  better  created 
rit  home.  Can  the  remariiable  difference  in  the  state 
of  the  prosperity  of  the  two  countries,  be  otherwise 
explained,  than  by  the  opposite  systems  which  they 
■  )ursued?  England,  by  a  sethiious  attention  to  her  home 
radustry,  supplied  the  means  of  an  advantageous  com 
uierce  with  her  colonies.  Spain,  by  an  utter  neglect 
of  her  domestic  resources,  confided  altogether  in  those 
Vvhich  she  derived  fi-om  her  colonirs,  iuid  presents  an 
''n:?tance  of  the  greatest  adversity.  Her  cohjuies  v.'f.Te 
4...^:M(i'y   mow   valuable  Ihan   those   of  Eni^land;   a^-d    i?' 
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she  had  adopted  a  similar  policy,  is  it  unreasonable  it* 
suppose  tb;it,  in  wealth  and  power,  she  would  have 
surpassed  tha-t  of  England?  .1  think  tlie  honorable  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  does  great  injustice  to  the  Catholic 
religion,  in  fpecitying  that  as  one  of  the  leading  causes  of 
the  decline  of  Spain.  It  is  a  religion  entitled  to  great 
respect;  and  there  is  nothing  in  its  character  incompatible- 
wilh  the  liighest  degree  of  national  prosperity.  Is  not 
France,  tlie  most  polished,  in  many  other  respects  the 
most  distinguished  state  of  Christendom,  Citholic?  I& 
not  Flanders  the  most  populous  part  of  Europe,  also 
Catholic.'-  Are  the  Catholic  pirts  of  Switzerland 
and  of  Germany  less  prosperous  than  those  which  ar*^ 
F-rotestant? 

10.'  The  next  objection  of  the  honorable  gentleiiwn 
from  Virginia,  which  I  shall  briefly  notice,  is,  that  the 
manufacturing  system  is  adverse  to  tlie  genius  of  otsp 
government,  in  its  tendency  to  the  accumulation  of  large 
capitals  in  a  few  hands;  in  the  corruption  of  the  public 
morals,  which  is  alledged  to  be  incident  to  it;  and  in  the 
consequent  danger  to  the  public  liberty.  The  first  part 
of  the  objection  would  apply  to  every  lucrative  business^ 
to  commerce,  to  planting,  and  to  the  learned  professions. 
Would  the  gentleman  introduce  the  system  of  Lycurgus? 
If  his  principle  be  correct,  it  shoa'd  be  extended  to  any 
and  every  vocation  which  had  a  similar  tendency.  The 
enormous^  fortunes  in  our  country — the  nabobs  of  the- 
land — liave  been  chielly  made  by  the  profitable  pursuit  of 
that  foreign  commercej  in  more  proiutious  liraes;  which 
the  honourable  gentleman  would  so  carefully  clierish. — 
Immense  estates  been  have  also^made  in  the  South.  The 
dependents  are,  perhaps,  not  more  numerous  up-on  that- 
wealth  which  is  accumulatefi  in  manufiic-ures,  than  they 
are  upon  that  which  is-  acquired  by  commerce  and  by 
agriculture.  We  may  safely  confide  in  the  la^vs  of  distri- 
butions, and  in  the  tibsence  of  the  rule  of  primogeniture, 
for  the  dissipation,  perhaps  too  rapid,  of  large  ibrtunes. 
What  has  become  of  those  which  were  held  two  or  three 
generations  back  in  Virginia?  Many  of  the  descendants 
of  the  imcient  aristocracy,,  as  it  was  called,  of  that  state, 
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are  now  in  the  most  indigent  condition,  Tho  best  security 
againsi  the  demora!ization  of  society,  is  the  constant  and 
profitable  employment  of  .its  members.  The  greatest 
danger  to  public  liberty  is  from  idleness  and  vice.  If 
m:inufactures  form  cities.  .  so  docs  commerce.  And  the 
disorders  and  violence  which  proceed  from  the  contagion 
of  the  passions,  are  as  frequent  in  one  description  of  those 
communities  as  ki  the  other.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
the  yeomanry  of  a  country  is  the  safest  depository  of 
public  liberty.  In  all  time  io  come,  and  under  any  probable 
direction  of  the  labor  of  our  population,  the  agricultural 
class  must  be  much  the  most  numerous  and  powerful,  and 
will  ever  retain,  as  it  ought  to  retain,  a  preponderating 
influence  in  our  councils.  The  extent  and  the  fertility 
of  our  lands  constitute  an  adequate  security  against  an  ex- 
cess in  manufactures,  and  also  again&t  oppression  on  the 
pirrt  of  capitalists  towards  the  laboring  portions  of  the 
community. 

11.  'I'he  Jast  objection,  with  a  notice  of  which  I  s.haH 
trouble  the  committee,  is,  that  the  constitution  does  not 
authorize  the  passj.ge  of  the  bill.  The  gentleman  from 
Virginia  does  not  assert,  indeed,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with 
the  express  provisions  of  that  instrument,  but-  he  thinks  it 
incompatible  with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution.  If  we 
attempt  to  provide  for  the  internal  improvement  of  the 
coufitry  the  constitution,  according  to  some  gentlemen, 
stands  in  cur  xvay.  If  we  attempt  to  protect  American 
industry  against  foreign  poli(^y  and  the  rivalry  of  foreign 
industry,  tlie  constitution  presents  an  inKuperable  obstacle. 
This  constitution  must  be  a  most  singular  instrument!  It 
?eems  to  be  made  tor  any  other  people  than  our  own.  Its 
action  is  altcgether  foreign.  Congress  has  power  to  lay 
duties  and  imposts,  under  no.  other  limitation  whatever 
than  that  of  their  being  uniform  throughout  the  United 
States.  But  Ihey  can  onl^'  be  ijrsposed,  according  to  the. 
honorable  gentleman,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  revenue. 
This  is  a  resti-iction  which  we  do  noi-iinrl  in  the  constitu- 
tion. Nadiubt  revenue  was  a.  principal  object  with  the 
framers  of  the  constitution  in  investing  congress  with  the 
|)Ower.  JBut,  in  executing  it,  may  cot  the  duties  ami  iinposta 


be  so  laid  asto-secure  domestic  interests?  Or  is  congress 
denied  all  discretion  as  to  the  amount  or  the  distribution  of 
tlje  duties  and  imposts? 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  has,  however,  entirely 
mistaken  the  clause  oi  the  constitution  on  which  we  rely. 
It  is  that  which  gives  to  congress  the  power  to  regulate 
commerce  with  foreign  nations.  The  grafit  is  plenary, 
without  any  limitation  whatever,  and  includes  the  whole 
power  of  regulation,  of  which  the  subject  to  be  regulated 
is  susceptible.  It  is  as  full  and  complete  a  grant  of  the 
power,  as  that  is  to  declare  war.  What  is  a  regulation  of 
coraraerce?  It  implies  the  admission  or  exclusion  of  the 
objects  of  it,  and  the  terras.  Under  this  power  some 
articles,  by  the  existing  laws,  are  admitted  freely,  others 
are  subjected  to  duties  so  high  as  to  amount  to  their  pro 
hibiticn,  and  various  rates  of  duties  are  applied  to  others 
Under  this  power,  laws  of  total  non-intercourse  with  some 
nations,  and  embargoes,  producing  an  entire  cessation  of 
commerce  with  all  foreign  countries,  have  been,  from  time 
to  time,  passed.  These  laws,  I  have  no  doubt,  met  with 
"^he  entire  approbation  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. — - 
[Mr.  Barbour  said  that  he  was  not  in  Congress.]  Where- 
ever  the  gentlemaa  was,  whether  on  his  faroa  or  in  the 
pursuit  of  that  profession  of  which  he  is  an  orn<timent,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  he  gave  his  zealous  support  to  the 
laws  referred  to. 

The  principle  of  the  system  under  consideration,  has 
the  sanction  of  some  of  the  best  and  wisest  men ,  in  all  ages, 
in  foreign  countries  as  well  as  in  our  own — of  the  Edwards, 
of  Henry  the  Great,  of  Eiizabeth^of  the  Colberts,  abroad; 
of  our  Franklin,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Hamilton,  at  home. 
But  it  comes  recommended  to  us  by  a  higher  authority 
than  any  of  these,  illustrious  as  they  unquestionably  are; 
by  the  masterspirit  of  the  age — that  extraordinary  man, 
who  has  thrown  the  Alexanders  and  the  Caisars  intinitoly 
farther  behind  him  than  they  stood  in  advance  of  the  most 
eminent  of  their  predecessors — that  singular  man,  who, 
whether  he  was  seated  on  his  imperial  throne,  deciding 
the  fate  of  nations  and  allotting  kingdoms  to  the  members 
►©f  hi.s  fanaily,  with  the  sanie  <;omposure,  if  not  with  the 


tame  arTection,  as  that  with  which  a  Virginia  father  divides 
his  plantations  among'  his  children,  or  on  the  miserable 
rock  of  St.  Helena,  to  which  he. was  condemned  by  the 
cruelty  and  the  injustice  of  his  unworthy  victors,  is  equal- 
ly an  object  of  the  most  intense  admiration.  He  appears 
to  hare  comprehended,  with  the  rapidity  of  intuition,  the 
true  ititerests  of  a  state,  and  to  have  been  able,  by  the 
intn  of  a  single  expression,  to  develope  the  secret  springs 
of  the  policy  of  cabinets.  We  find  that  Las  Cases  reports 
him  to  have  said: 

"He  opposed  the  principles  of  economists,  which  he  said 
were  correct  in  theory  though  erroneous  in  their  applica- 
tion. The  political  constitution  of  different  states,  con- 
tinued he,  must  render  these  principles  defective;  local 
circumstances,  continually  call  for  deviations  from  their 
uniformity.  Duties,  he  said,  which  were  so  severely 
condemned  by  political  economists,  should  not,  it  is  true, 
be  an  object  to  the  treasury;  they  should  be  the  guwrantee.. 
and  protection  of  a  nation,  and  should  correspond  with  the 
nature  and  the  objects  of  its  trade.  Holland,  which  is 
destitute  of  productions  and  manufactures,  and  which  was 
a  trade  only  of  transit  and  commission,  should  be  free  of 
all  fetters  and  barriers.  France,  on  the  contrary,  which 
is  rich  in  every  sort  of  production  and  manufactures,  should 
incessantly  guard  against  the  importations  of  a  rival,  who 
might  still  continue  superior  to  her,  a.nd  also  against  the 
cupidity,  egotism,  and  indifference  of  mere  brokers. 

"I  have  not  fallen  into  the  errour  of  modern  system- 
atizers,"  said  the  Emperor,  "who  imagine  that  all  the 
wisdom  of  nations  is  centered  in  themselves.  Experience 
is  the  true  wisdom  of  nations.  And  what  does  all  the 
reasoning  of  economists  amount  to?  They  incessantly 
extol  the  prosperity  of  England,  and  hold  her  up  as  our 
model;  but  the  Custom-house  system  is  more  burthen- 
some  and  arbitrary  in  Enoflund  than  in  any  other  country. 
They  also  condemn  prohibitions;  yet  it  was  England  set 
the  example  of  prohibitions;  and  they  are  in  fact  neces- 
sary with  regard  to  certain  objects.  Duties  cannot  ade- 
quately supply  the  place  of  proliibitions;  there  will  always 
be  foand  means  to  defeat  tbe  object  of  the  legislator.     In 
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I'rance  we  are  still  very  far  behind  on  these  delicate 
potots,  which  are  still  unperceived  or  ill-understood  by 
the  mass  of  society.  Yet,  what  advancement  have  we 
not  made, —  tvhat  correctness  of  ideas  has  been  introduced 
by  my  gradual  classification  of  agriculture,  industry,  and 
trade;  objects  so  distinct  in  thenaselves,  and  which  pre- 
sent so  great  and  positive  a  graduationi 

"  1st. — Agriculiurs;  the  soul,  the  first  basis  of  the  em- 
pire. 

'^2d.—Indi'iStry;  the  comfori  and  happiness  of  the  pop- 
ulation. 

"3d.— -Foret§-7i  Trade;  the  superabundance,  the  proper 
application  of  the  surplus  of  agriculture  and  industry. 

"Agriculture  was  continually  improving  during  the 
whole  course  of  the  revolution.  Fo  -eigners  thought  it 
ruined  in  France.  In  1814,  however,  the  English  vveie 
compelled  to  admit  thatvve  had  little  or  nothing  to  learn 
from  them. 

"  Industry  or  manufactures,  and  internal  trade,  made 
immense  progress  during  my  reign.  The  application  of 
chemistry  to  the  manufactures  caused  them  to  advance 
with  giar^  strides.  I  gave  an  impulse,  the  effects  of 
which  extended  througbont  Europe. 

"Foreign  trade,  which  in  its  results  is  infinitely  inferior 
to  agriculture,  was  an  object  of  subordinate  importance 
in  ray  mind.  Foreign  trade  is  made  for  agrrculture  and 
home  industry,  and  not  the  two  latter  for  the  former. 
The  mterests  of  these  three  fundamental  cases  are  di- 
verging and  frequently  conflicting,  i  always  promoted 
them  in  their  natural  gradation;  but  I  could  no4  and  ought 
not  to  have  ranked  them  all  on  an  equality.  Time  wil! 
nnfold  what  I  have  done,  the  national  resources  which  I 
created,  and  the  emancipation  from  the  English  which  I 
brought  about.  We  have  now  the  secret  of  the  commer- 
cial treaty  of  1783.  France  still  exclaims  against  its 
author;  but  the  English  demanded  it  on  pain  of  resuming 
the  war.  They  wished  to  do  the  same  after  the  treaty 
of,  Amiens;  but  I  wa?  then  all-ponerful;  I  was  a  hundred 
cubits  higlj.  I  replied  that  if  they  were  in  possession  of 
tbs  heights  of  Montmartre  I  would  still  refuse  to  sign  tht;  i 
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treaty.     These  words  were  echoed  throtigh  Europe. 

*'The  English  will  now  impose  some  such  treaty  ob 
France,  at  least  if  popular  clamour,  and  the  opposition  of 
the  mass  of  the  nation,  do  not  force  them  to  draw  back. 
This  thraldom  would  be  an  additional  disgrace  in  the 
eyes  of  that  nation,  which  is  now  beginning  to  acquire  a 
just  perception  of  h«r  own  interest?. 

"  When  I  came  to  the  head  of  the  government,  the 
American  ships,  which  were  permitted  to  enter  our  ports 
on  the  score  of  their  neutrality,  brought  us  raw  mate^^ials, 
and  had  the  impudence  to  sail  from  France  without 
freight,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  in  cargoes  of  English 
goods  in  London,  They  moreover  had  the  insolence  to 
make  their  payments,  when  they  had  any  to  make,  by 
giving  bills  on  persons  in  London.  Hence  the  vast  profits 
reaped  by  the  English  manufactures  and  brokers,  entirely 
to  our  prejudice.  I  made  a  law  that  no  American  should 
import  goods  to  any  amount,  without  immediately  ex- 
porting their  exact  equivalent,  A  loud  outcry  was  raised 
against  this:  it  was  said  that  I  had  ruined  trade.  But 
what  was  the  consequence?  Notwithstanding  the  closing 
of  my  ports,  and  in  spite  of  the  English,  who  ruled  the 
seas,  the  Americans  returned  and  submitted  to  my  re- 
gulations. What  might  I  not  have  done  under  more 
favourable  circumstances?  , 

''Thus  I  naturalized  in  France  the  manufacture  of 
cotton,  which  includes: — 

"  1st.  Spun-cotton. — We  did  not  previously  spin  it 
ourselves;  the  English  supplied  us  with  it  as  a  sort  of 
favour. 

"  2d  The  xveb. — We  did  not  yet  make  it;  it  came  to  us 
from  abroad. 

"  3d.  The  printing.  This  was  the  only  part  of  the 
manufacture  that  we  performed  oursebes.  I  wished  to 
naturalise  the  two  first  branches;  and  I  proposed  to  the 
council  of  state,  that  their  importation  should  be  prohi- 
bited. This  excited  great  alarm.  I  sent  for  Oberkamp, 
and  I  conversed  with  him  a  long  time.  I  learned  from 
him,  that  this  prohibition  would  doubtless  produce  a 
shockj  but  that  after  a  year  or  two  of  perseverance,  it 
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would  piove  a  triumph,  whence  we  should  derive  immense 
advantages.  Then  I  issued  my  decree  in  spite  of  all^ 
this  was  a  trufe  piece  of  s'tatesmanship, 

"  I  at  first  couiined  myself  merely  to  prohibiting  the 
web;  then  I  expended  the  prohibition  to  spun  cotton;  and 
we  now  possess  within  ourselves  the  three  branches  of 
the  cotton  manufacture,  to  the  great  benefit  of  our 
population,  and  the  injury  and  regret  of  the  English:— 
which  proves  that  in  civil  government,  as  well  as  in  war^ 
decision  of  character  is  often  indispensable  to  success." 

I  will  trouble  the  committee  with  only  one  other  quo 
tation,  which  I  shall  make  from  Lowe,  and  from  hearing 
which  the  committee  must  share  with  me  in  the  morti« 
fication  which  I  felt  on  perusing  it.  That  author  says: 
*'  It  IS  now  above  40'  years  since  the  United  States  of 
America  were  definitively  separated  from  us,  and  since 
their  situation  has  afforded  a  proof  that  the  benefit  of 
me.'-cantile  intercourse  may  be  retained,  in  all  its  extent, 
without  the  care  of  governing,  or  the  expense  of  defen- 
ding^, these  once  regretted  provinces."  Is  there  not  too 
much  truth  in  this  observation?  By  adhering  to  the 
foreign  polipy,  which  1  have  been  discussing,  do  we  not 
yemain  essentially  British,  in  every  thing  but  the  form  of 
our  government.-*  Are  not  our  interests,  our  industry,  our 
commerce,  so  modified  as  to  swell  British  pride,  and  to 
increase  British  power?' 

JMr.  Chairman,  our  confederacy  comprehends,  within 
its  vast  limits,  great  diversity  of  interests — agricultural — 
planting — farming — commercial — navigating — fishing — ■ 
manufacturing.  No  one  of  these  interests  is  felt  in  the 
same  degree,  and  cherished  with  the  same  solicitude, 
throughout  all  parts  of  the  Union.  Some  of  them  are 
peculiar  to  particular  sections  of  our  common  country.— 
But  all  these  great  interests  are  confided  to  the  protection 
of  one  government — to  the  fate  of  one  ship;  and  a  most 
gallant  ship  it  is,  with  a  noble  crew.  If  we  prosper,  and 
are  happy,  protection  must  be  extended  to  all;  it  is  due 
to  all.  It  is  the  great  principle  on  which  obedience  ia 
demanded  from  all.  If  our  essential  interests  cannot  find 
protectioa  from  our  own  government  agaiqst  the  poliey 


of  fosfeign  powers,  where  are  they  to  get  it?  We  did  not 
unite  lor  sacrifice,  but  for  preservation.  The  inquiry- 
should  be,  in  reference  to  the  great  interests  of  every 
section  oi  the  Union,  (1  sp«ak  not  of  minute  subdivisions,) 
what  wouW  be  done  for  those  interests  if  that  section  stood 
alone  and  separated  from  the  residue  of  the  Republic?  If 
the  promotion  of  those  interests  would  not  injuriously  affect 
any  other  section,  then  every  thing  should  be  done  for 
them,  which  would  be  done  if  it  formed  a  distinct  govern- 
£nent.  If  they  come  into  absolute  collision  with  the 
interests  of  another  section,  a  reconciliation,  if  possible, 
should  be  attempted,  by  mutual  concession,  so  as  to  avoid 
a  sacrifice  of  the  prosperity  of  either  to  that  of  the  other. 
In  such  a  case  all  should  not  be  done  for  one  v»hich  would 
be  done  if  it  were  separated  and  independent,  but  some- 
ihing;  and,  in  devising  the  measure,  the  good  of  each  part 
and  of  the  whole  should  be  carefully  consulted.  This  is 
the  only  mode  by  which  we  can  preserve,  in  full  vigour, 
the  harmony  of  the  whole  Union.  The  South  entertains 
one  opinion,  and  imagines  that  a  modification  of  the 
sxisting  policy  of  the  country,  for  the  protection  of  Amer- 
ican industry,  involves  the  ruin  of  the  South.  The  North, 
the  East,  the  West,  hold  the  opposite  opinion,  and  fee! 
and  contemplate,  in  a  longer  adherence  to  the  foreigu 
policy,  as  now  exists,  their  utter  destruction.  Is  it  true, 
that  the  interests  of  these  great  sections  of  our  country 
are  irreconcilable  with  each  other.-'  Are  we  reduced  to' 
the  sad  and  afflicting  dilemma  of  determining  which  shall 
fall  a  victim.  t&  the  prosperity  of  the  other?  Happily,  I 
think,  there  is  no  such  distressing  altfrnative.  If  the 
North,  the  West,  and  the  East,  formed  an  independent 
s^tate,  unassociated  with  the  South,  can  there  be  a  doubt  » 
that  the  restrictive  system  would  be  carried  to  the  point 
of  prohibition  of  every  foreign  fabric  of  which  they 
produce  the  raw  material,  and  which  they  could  manufac- 
ture? Such  would  be  their  policy,  if  they  stood  alone;  but 
they^  are  fortunately  connected  with  the  South,  which 
believes  its  interest  to  require  a  free  admission  of  foreigu 
«3>a nufactures.  Here  then  is  a  case  for  mutual  concession^ 
for. fair,  cojaoprpmise.    The  biii  undeir,  coasideratioa  gse- 


sents  this  compromise.  It  is  a  medium  between  the  absolute 
exclusion  and  the  unrestricted  admission  of  the  produce 
of  foreign  industry.  It  sacrifices  the  interest  of  neither 
section  to  that  of  the  other;  neither,  it  is  true,  gets  all  that 
it  wants,  nor  is  subject  to  all  that  it  fears.  But  it  has  beea 
said  that  the  South  obtains  nothing  in  this  compromise. — 
Does  it  lose  any  thing.''  is  the  first  question.  I  have  endea- 
voured to  prove  that  it  does  not,  by  showing  that  a  mere 
transfer  is  effected  in  the  source  of  the  supply  of  its  con- 
sumption from  Europe  to  America;  and  that  the  loss, 
whatever  it  may  be,  of  the  sale  of  its  great  staple  in  Eu- 
rope is  compensated  by  the  new  market  created  in  Amer- 
ica, But  does  the  Snuth  really  gain  nothing  in  this 
compramise?  The  consumption  of  the  other  sectionSj, 
though  somewhat  restricted,  is  still  left  open  by  this  biljj 
to  foreign  fabrics  purchased  by  Southern  staples.  So  far 
its  operation  is  beneficial  to  the  South,  and  prejudicial  to 
the  industry  of  the  other  sections,  and  that  is  the  point  of 
mutual  concession.  The  South  will  also  gain  by  the  ex- 
tended consumption  of  its  great  staple,  produced  by  aa 
increased  capacity  to  consume  it  in  consequence  of  the 
establishment  of  the  home  market.  But  the  South  qannot 
exert  its  industry  and  enterprise  in  the  business  of  manu* 
factures!  Why  not?  The  difficulties,  if  not  exaggerated, 
are  artificial,  and  may  therefore  be  surmounted.  But  can 
the  other  sections  embark  in  the  plantipg  occupations  of 
the  South?  The  obstructions  which  forbid  them  are  natural, 
created  by  the  immutable  laws  of  God,  and  therefo-re  ua- 
conquerajjie. 

Other  and  animating- considerations  invite  us  to  adopt-- 
the  policy  of  this  system^  Its  importance,  in  connexion 
with  the  general  defence  in  time  of  war,  cannot  fail  to  be 
duly  estimated.  Need  i  recall  to  our  painful  recollection 
the  sufferings,  for  the  want  of  an  adequate  supply  of  abso- 
lute necessaries,  to  which  the  defenders  of  their  country's 
rights  and  t>ur  entire  population  were  subjected  during  the 
late  war?  Or  to  remind  the  Committee  of  the  great  advan- 
tage of  a  steady  and  unfailing  source  of  supply,  unaffected 
alike  in  war  and  in  peace?  Its  importance,  in  reference  to 
tha  nitabjlity  of  our  (J  nion,  that  paramount  aod  greatest  of' 
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a!l  oar  interests^  caimot  fail  warmly  to  recomraeu(J  If,  or 
at  least  to  conciliate  the  forbearance  of  every  patriot 
bosom;  Now  our  people  present  the  spectacle  of  a  vast 
assemblage  of  jealous  rivals^  all  eagerly  rushing  to  the  sea« 
Ifoard,  jostling^  each  other  in  their  way,  to  hurry  off  to 
glutted  fox eign  markets  the  perishable  produce  of  their 
Jabour.  The  tendency  of  that  policy,  in  conformity  to- 
which  this  bill  is  prepared,  is  to  transform  these  compe- 
titors into  friends  and  mutual  customers;  and,  by  the  re- 
ciprocal exchanges  of  their  respective  productions,  to 
place  the  canfederacy  up&n  the  most  solid  of  all  founda- 
tions the  basis  of  common  interest.  And  is  not  government 
called  upon,  by  every  stimulating  motive,  to  adapt  its 
policy  to  the  actual  condition  and  extended  growth  of  our 
great  republic  ?  At  the  commencement  of  our  constitution, 
almost  the  whole  population  of  the  United  States  was 
confined  between  the  Alleghany  mountains  and  the  Atlan- 
tic ocean.  Since  that  epoch,  the  western  part  of  New- 
Yorks,  of  Pennsylvania,  of  Virginia,  all  the  western  states 
and  territories,  have  been  principally  peopled.  Prior  ts 
that  period  we  had,  scarcely  any  interior.  An  interior 
l5as  spraiig  up  as  it  were  by  enchantment,  and  along  with 
it  new  interests  and  new  relations,  requiring  the  parental 
protection  of  government.  Our  policy  should  be  modified 
accordingly,  so  a«  to  comprehend  all,  and  sacrifice  none. — 
And  are'  we  not  encouraged  by  the  success  of  past  expe- 
irience,  in.res[)ect  to  the  only  article  v/hich  has  been 
adequatelj^  protected?  Already  have  the  predictions  of  the 
friends  of  the  American  system,  in  even  a  shorter  time 
than  their  most  sanguine  kopes  could  have  anticipated, 
been  completely  realized  in  regard  to  that  article,  and 
eonsuraption  is  now  better  and  cheaper  supplied  with  coarse 
cott^nSj  that  itvvas  under  the  prevalence  of  the  foreiga 
giystem. 

Even  if  the  benefits  of  the  policy  were  limited  to  cer- 
tain sections  of  our  country,  would  it  not  be  satisfactory 
to  behold  American  industry,  wherever  situated,  active, 
animated,  and  thrifty,  rather  than  per'severe  in  a  coursa 
which  renders  us  subservient  to  foreign  industry?  But 
Jheee  benefits  are  twofoldj  d;rect  and  collateral,;  s.cd  •.::. 
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ibe  one  shape  or  the  other  they  will  diiiuse  theroselvea 
throughout  the  Union.  All  parts  of  the  Union  will  par- 
ticipate, more  or  less,  in  both.  As  to  the  direct  benefit, 
it  is  probable  that  the  North  and  the  Eas^t  will  enjoy  the 
largest  shave.  But  the  west  and  the  South  will  also 
participate  in  them.  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Rich- 
mond, will  divide  with  the  Northern  capitals  the  business 
of  manufacturing.'  The  latter  city  unites  more  ad,van- 
tages  for  i's  successful  prosecution  than  any  other  place  I 
know;  Zanesville,  in  Ohio,  only  excepted.  And  w^here  the 
direct  benefit  does  hot  accrue,  that  will  be  enjoyed  of  sup- 
plying the  raw  material  and  provisions  for  the  consumption 
of  artisans.  Is  it  not  most  desirable  to  put  at  rest  and 
prevent  the  annual  recurrence  of  this  unpleasant  subject, 
so  well  titted  by  the  various  interests  to  which  it  appeal?, 
to  escite  irritation  and  to  produce  discontent?  Can  that 
be  effected  by  its  rejection?  Behold  the  mass  of  petitions 
which  lie  on  our  table,  earnestly  and  anxiously  entreating 
the  protecting  interposition  of  congress  against  the  ruinous 
policy,  which  we  are  pursuing.  Will  these  petitioners, 
comprehending  all  orders  of  society,  entire  states  and 
communities,  public  companies  and  private  individuals, 
spontaneously  assembling,  cease  in  their  humble  prayers 
by  your  !ending  a  deaf  ear.?  Can  you  expect  that  these 
petitioners,  and  others,  in  countless  numbers,  that  will,  if 
you  delay  the  passage  of  this  bill,  supplicate  your  mercy, 
should  contemplate  their  substance  gradually  withdrawn 
!o  forc-ign  countries,  their  ruin  slow,  but  certain  and  as 
inevitable  as  death  Jtself,  without  one  expiring  effort .^ 
You  think  the  measure  injurious  to  you;  we  believe  our 
preservation  depends  upon  its  adoption.  Our  convictions, 
aribtually  honest,  are  equally  strong.  What  is  to  be  done? 
I  invoke  that  saving  spirit  of  mutual  concession  under 
which  our  blessed  constitution  was  formed,  and  under 
which  alone  it  can  be  happily  administered.  I  appeal  to 
the  South — to  the  high-minded,  generous,  and  patriotic 
South — with  which  I  have  so  often  co-operated,  in  at- 
tempting to  sustain  the  honor,  and  to  vindicate  the  rights 
of  our  country.  Should  it  not  offer,  upon  (he  altar  of  th« 
publiQ^good,  soffie  sacrifice  of  its  peculiar  opinions?     Of 
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what  does  it  complain?  A  possible  temporary,  enhance- 
roent  in  the  objects  of  consumption.  Of  what  do  we 
complain?  A  total  incapacity,  produced  by  the  foreign 
policy,  to  purchase,  at  any  price,  necessary  foreign  ob- 
jects of  consumption.  In  such  an  alternative,  inconve- 
nient only  to  it,  ruinous  to  us,  can  we  expect  too  much 
from  Southetn  magnamimitj!  The  just  and  confident 
expectation  of  the  passage  of  this  bill  has  flooded  the 
country  with  recent  importations  of  foreign  fabrics.  If  it 
should  not  pass,  they  vnU  complete  the  work  of  destruction 
of  our  domestic  industry.  If  it  should  pass,  they  will 
prevent  any  considerable  rise'  in  the  price  of  foreign 
commodities,  until  ouV  own  industry  shall  be  able  to 
supply  competent  substitutes. 

To  the  friends  of  the  tariff,  I  would  also  anxiously  ap- 
peal. Every  arrangement  of  its  provisions  does  not  suit 
each  of  you;  you  desire  some  further  alterations;  you 
would  make  it  perfect.  You  want  what  you  will  never 
get.  Nothing  human  is  perfect.  And  I  have  seen,  with 
great  surprise,  a  piece  signed  by  a  member  of  congress, 
published  in  the  National  Intelligencer,  stating  that  this 
bill  must  be  rejected,  and  a  judicious  tariff  brought  in  as 
its  substitute.  A  judicious  tsiriffl  IS omemheT  of  congress 
could  have  signed  that  piece;  or,  if  be  did,  the  public 
ought  not  to  be  deceived.  If  this  bill  do  not  pass,  unques- 
tionably no  other  can  pass  at  this  session,  or  probably  dur- 
ing this  congress.  And  who  will  go  home  and  say  that 
he  rejected  all  the  benefits  of  (his  bill,  because  molasses 
has  been  subjected  to  the  enormous  additional  duty  of  five 
cents  per  gallon?  I  call,  therefore,  upon  the  friends  of  the 
American  policy,  to  yield  somewhat  of  their  own  peculiar 
wishes,  and  not  to  reject  the  practicable  in  the  idle  pur- 
suit after  the  unattainable.  Let  us  imitate  the  illustrious 
example  of  the  framei^  of  the  constitution,  and,  always 
sremembering  that  whatever  sprmgs  from  man  partakes 
of  his  imperfections,  depend  upon  experience  to  suggest, 
in  future,  the  necessary  amendments. 

We  have  had  great  ditSeulties  to  encounter.  1.  The 
splendid  talents  which  are  arrayed  in  this  House  against 
0",  2.  Ws  are  opposed  by  the  nch  aad  powerful  ia  the 
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s-Iand.  3.  The  Executive  government,  if  any,  alFords  us 
"but  a  cold  and  equivocal  support.  4  The  importing  and 
navigating  interests,  I  verily  believe  from  mis-conception, 
are  adverse  to  us.  6.  The  British  factors  and  the  British 
influence  are  inimical  to  our  success.  6.  Long  establish- 
ed habits  and  prejudices  oppose  us.  7.  The  reviewers  and 
literary  speculators,  foreign  and  domestic.  And,  lastly, 
the  leading  presses  of  the  country,  including  the  influence 
of  that  which  is  established  iu  this  city,  and  sustained  by 
the  public  purse. 

From  some  of  these,  or  other  causes,  the  bill  may  be 
postponed,  thwarted,  defeated.  But  the  cause  is  the  cause 
of  the  country,  and  it  must  and  will  prevail.  It  is  founded 
tV\e  interests  and  ailections  of  the  people.  It  is  as  na- 
tive as  the  granite  deeply  imbosomed  la  ouf  mountains,— 
And,  in  conclusion,  I  would  pray  God,  in  His  infinite 
mercy,  to  avert  trom  our  country  the  evil.?  which  are  im- 
pending over  it,  and,  by  enlightening  our  councils,  to  con- 
duct us  into  that  path  which  leads  to  riches,  to  greatness, 
to  glory. 


SPEECH 

V 

OF 

MM.  BICHA^I)  M..  JOHKSON5 

On  the  Subject  of  Abolishing  Lnprisonment  for  Debt. 

PSLIVESED    m   THE  SE.VATB    OF  THE    UNITED    STATES,  16TiJ 
FEBRUARY,  1824. 


Mn,  CaAniMAN, 

I  rise  with  some  confideoce,  created  by  the  intrinsic 
merit  of  the  subject,  and  not  from  any  conviction  ol  talents 
in  myself  for  public  speaking-.  Is  'it  expedient,  sir, 
to  abolish  imprisonrafent  for  debt?  This  is  the  question. — ■ 
5  am  in  favor  of  a  total  abolition,  without  any  conditions^ 
either  previous  or  subsequent.  I  wish  it  distinctly  under- 
3t*od  that  I  am  vvilliDg  that,  the  remedy  against  the 
property  of  the  debior,  should  be  extended  as  faf  as  any 
reasonable  man  can  require.  But  to  allow  the  body  of  a 
citizen,  under  any  circumsiances,  to  be  imprisoned  at  the 
discretion  of  his  equal,  in  any  civil  action,  of  whatever 
description,  I  consider  a  rno^t  flagrant  violation  of  personal 
Jjberty.  If,  in  the  private  transactions  of  individuals,  tiny 
of  the  parties  shall  denaeao  thenciselves  in  such  manner  as 
to  incur  the  charge  of  criaiinalitj,  let  such  conduct  be 
considered  penal.  Give  to  tlie  irijured  citizen  his  remedy 
in  the  property  of  the  aggressor.  Let  the  government 
arraign  the  criminal,  and,  in  the  establishment  of  his  guilt, 
let  Bunishment,  propoi>tioned  to  the  crime,  be  inflicted. — 
In  case  of  assault  and  battery  and  breach  of  the  peace,  the 
injared  party  has  his  remedy  for  the  damage  which  he 
has  sustained.  Ris  lien  should  be  solely  against  the  pro- 
perty t)f  the  offender.  But,  for  disturbing  the  harmony 
of  gociety,  the  offender  is  pioperiy  subject  to  a  criminal. 
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prog^cutlcn.ftbd  fioe  and  imprisonment  are  his  jusi  dcsepi, 
H^^re  tlie'liae  of  separation  between  thejurisdiction  of  the 
crimina!  and  civil  code  is  maintained,  as  it  should  exist  io 
all  other  cases.  In  case  of  a  fraudulent  suppression  of 
truth,  or  the  sug'srestion  of  a  falsehood  in  private  traBsac- 
tions,  gife  the  injured  party  reparation  for  the  civil  injury, 
anri  inline  fraud  as  you  have  felony — make  it  apart  of  the 
criminal  code,  and  when,  upon  the  s~lemnities  of  a  constitu" 
tujii'^i  trial,  guiit  is  detected,  puni>h  it  as  it  deserves; 
humanity  will  not  revolt  at  the  proceeding — rectitude  vifili 
rejoice.  The  line  of  jurisdiction  between  the  civil  and 
.criminsd  code  should  be  %irly  drawn  io  every  case. 

,  In  a  country  tVee  as  ours,  civil  injury  and  crime  should 
never  be  confounded.  Punishment  is  a  retribution  for 
ofTence,  and  is  solely  the  prerogative  of  the  sovereiga 
power  of  the  state.  Civil  injury  is  repaired  by  pecuniary 
satisfaction,  and  this  the  injured  person  has  a  right  to  claim. 

But  the  moment  you  clothe  one  citizen  with  the  po^ve^ 
of  depriving  another  of  his  personal  liberty,  whether  for 
de'U  or  for  any  other  (  ause,  when  the  state  is  no  party  in 
the  suit,  you  establish  a  petty  tyranny  in  the  land,  more 
extensive,  more  odious,  more  despotic  and  destructive, 
than  the  feudal  system. 

Let  it  also  be  recollected,  that,  to  punish  an  individual 
for  an  alleged  offence,  which  has  not  been  detined,  by  laWp 
previous  to  its  commission,  is  a  violation  of  the  most 
sacred  rights  of  freedom. 

And,  where  it  is  impracticable  to  define  violations  of 
the  moral  laws,  so  as  to  make  them  a  part  of  the  penai 
code,  lest  too  much  discretionary  powershould  be  confided 
to  our  courts  to  attempt  the  infliction  of  punishment,  must 
be  dangerous  in  the  extreme.  It  is  upon  this  principle 
that  many  violations  of  the  moral  law^scape  legal  chastise- 
ment. The  father  who  neglects  to'  advance  his  son  in 
j virtuous  and  intellectual  improvement,  when  both  are 
within  his  power,  who  destines  his  ill-fated  offspring  to 
servile  employment,  until  the  age  of  political  and  legal 
independence  emancipate  him.  is  not  liable  to  the  law, 
although  the  sentiment  of  all  ar^^uud  him,  condemns  and 
abhors  his  sordid  career.    The  son,  who,  in  the  declioing 
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years  of  his  father,  has  become  possessed  df  his  whole 
property,  upon  the  understanding  that  the  father  shall  be 
cherished  and  supported  with  filial  tenderness  and  assidu" 
ity,  and  who  yet  abandons  his  hoary  locks  and  woe-worn 
features  to  poverty  and  wretchedness,  is  not  obnoxious  to 
the  law,  though  he  merits  and  possesses- the  reprobation 
of  maniund;  is  disgraced  in  the  estimation  of  the  honora- 
ble and  virtuous,  and  is  a  foul  transgressor  in  the  presence 
of  his  Creator,  Why  do  these  gross  violations  of  every 
thing  sacred  in  paternal  affection  and  filial  duty,  pass 
without  legal  aveugement?  It  is  because  the  power  of 
punishing  would  be  liable  to  abuse j  because  it  might,  in 
some  cases,  endanger  the  liberty  of  the  citizen.  We 
therefore  cpntent  ourselves  with  leaving  these  violations 
of  nature  and  justice  to  the  reprehensions  of  public  senti- 
ment. Christianity  enjoins  upon  us  the  duty  of  benevo- 
lence and  charity  towards  all  mankind:  yet,  whoever 
seriously  regarded  such  an  injunction  as  a  proper  subject 
for  public  legislation?  It  is  upon  principles  such  as  1  have 
mentioned,  that  1  wodid  abolish  imprisonment  for  debt  in 
every  possible  form. 

Communicate  and  confirm  this  power,  and  you  place  an 
innocent  and  unfortunate  debtor  on  the  same  ground  with 
the  most  abandoned  swindler;  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  right  and  wrong,  innocence  and  guilt  completely 
vanishes.  In  vindication  of  the  cruel  system  which  it  ig 
my  wish  to  expose,  we  are  told  that  its  evils  are  exagger- 
ated, and  that  the  moral  sense  of  the  community  will  shield 
the  unfortunate  from  oppression.  But  who  sees  not  that 
this  very  apology,  while  it  honors  the  public  feeling,  pours 
disgrace  upon  the  law?  To  ascertain  the  real  character  of 
this  syste  n,  we  must  trace  the  consequences  that  would 
follow  its  rigid  execution.  I  ask,  then,  what  number  of 
individuals  in  the  United  States  can  be  made  subjects  of 
imprisonment  for  debt?  f  answer,  all  who  could  not  punc- 
tually discharge  the  demands  against  them — including  the 
wives  and  children,  and  others  dependent  on  this  class  of 
the  community.  1  presiime  it  would  not  embrace  fewer 
than  a  million  of  souU.  Shall  surh  a  body  of  freemen  be 
degraded  by  caprice,  of  turned  by  malignity  ?  if  such  be 


the  case,  at  a  period  in  our  history,  when  only  forly-seven 
summers  have  beamed  upon  our  independence,  and  our 
population  amounting  to  ten  millions,  what  must  be  our 
condition  when  our  population  shall  amount  to  fifty  mil- 
lions? When  New-York,  Philadelphia,  Boston.  Baltimore, 
Charleston,  New-Orleans,  and  others  of  our  cities,  shall  be 
animated  with  the  busy  pursuits  of  a  million  in  each,  what 
will  be  our  condition  under  this   barbarous  system?  ima- 
gination shudders   while  she  anticipates  the  result;   and 
virtue,  benevolence^  and  justice  weep  and  frown      But,  it 
has  been  said   that  the  evils   have  been  exaggerated;  few 
instances  of  rigorous    oppression    occur  in  our  courts  of 
judicature.     Admit,  for  a  moment,  that  this    is    the  fact; 
does  this  forbid  our  investigation  of  existing  evil  principles? 
Allow  me  to  suppose,  that  a  solitary  individual  has  fal  en, 
oris  liable  to  fall,  a  victim  to  the  unjust  laws  of  his  Coun- 
try.    Is  ^ his  affliction  to  be  disregarded?  Such  is  not  the 
constitution    of  Heaven,   whose   model  we  can   never   to© 
much  imitate  and  accurately  adopt.     No  considt?ration  ip 
too  minute  for  the  condescension  and  superintendence  and 
concern  of  our   Heavenly  Father.     By    him  the   hairs  of 
our  head  are  all  numbered.     Even  the  flight  of  sparrows 
though  two  of  them  be  but  of  the  value  of  a  fartbiog,  elude 
not  his  providential  observance.  I  ask,  in  language  derived 
from  superhuman  authority,  is  not  man  of  more  value  than 
many  sparrows?  It  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  we  underva  ue 
the  solemn  duties  of  legislation,.     By  the  suffrages  of  the 
people,  a  power  is  invested   in  us  superior  to  every   'hing 
which  has  immortalized  the^tern  Lycurgus  and  the  yield- 
ing Solon;  to  exert  that  power  is  a  duty  wh-ch  the  people 
reasonably  expect,  and   which  every  generous  and  enligh- 
tened  sentiment  of  the  heart  inculcates.     I  have  before 
me  recorded  evidence  of  the   evils  of  imprisoning  debtors 
which  would  chill  the  blood  of  any  feeling  man.     It  might 
turn  a  Nero  pale  and  make  a  Caligula  shudder.     Whv  io 
any  of  us  question  the  enormitv  of  the  practice  which  we 
are   compelled  to  condemn?     Because   we  arc   removed 
from  the  scenes  of  misery,     flad  we  a  Howard,  that  illus- 
trious measurer  and  reliever  of  human   calamity,  among 
us,  though  he  should  possess  the  disposition,  time  would 
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fail  bim  to  PisU  our  abodes  of  authorized  misery.  An 
authentic  account  of  the  horrors  of  the  Spanish  inqnisi- 
tioa  for  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  has  recently  been 
published;  during  that  period,  thirty-one  thousand  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  persons  have  been  burned  alive, 
without  offence;  eighteen  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
forty-nine  have  been  degraded  and  burnt  in  effigy;  280,- 
214  have  been  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment, 
or  to  the  infamous  galleys  of  this  holy  association — con- 
stituting the  number  of  three  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  twenty-one.  These  savage  cruelties 
were  confined  to  Old  Spain.  They  embrace  not  her  vast 
possessions  in  South  America  and  other  parts  of  our  globe. 
What  eloquence  can  portray  the  silent  agony,  tbe  bursting 
groans  of  the  victims  of  this  heart  i-ending  cruelty!  The 
Spanish  nation  generally^  were  probably  ignorant  of  these 
barbarous  measures,  and  no  doubt  would  have  denied  their 
existence — like  those  who  deny  the  evils  of  imprisonment 
for  debt;  the  Spaniards  knew  nothing  or  little  of  this  extent 
of  suffering.  Occasionally  a  near  and  aflectionate  relative, 
may  have  had  some  obscure  idea  of  this  horrid  persecuti- 
on. The  watchful  anxiety  of  some  kindred  spirit  may 
have  heard  the  unavailing  sigh,  the  expiring  pang  of  the 
agonized  victim;  but  these  were  lost  in  the  tumuk  of  the 
world,  or  if  remembered,  remembered  only  to  be  forgot- 
ten. In  a  manner  analagous  to  this  the  debtor  suffers  tbe 
evils  of  imprisonment  in  these  United  States.  We  accus- 
tom ourselves  to  that  species  of  apathy,  which,  having 
ears,  hears  not.  The  tear  of  desolation  drops  unobserved, 
and  the  visions  of  calamity  pass  away  like  a  dream.  The 
dv^rision  of  a  court  of  justice  deposites  the  body  ot  a  pa- 
triot in  the  gloom  of  a  jail,  merely  for  the  sin  of  having 
been  unfortunate,  and  of  all  his  animating  hopes  leaves  not 
a  wreck  behind.  Few  are  acquainted  with  his  misfortunes; 
still  fewer  shed  the  generous  tear  ef  sympathy.  Taught 
to  venerate  the  decisions  of  the  judiciary,  and  the  officers 
of  justice,  the  hearts  of  his  fellow  citizens,  not  more  wor- 
thy than  himself,  welcome  the  hardness  of  the  nether  mil! 
stone  and  the  adamant.  In  this  way,  the  march  of  tyranny 
js  usually  silent,  but  always  desolating.    Let  congress  vio' 
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iate  the  rights  of  an  individual,  however  ob«€urc,  what 
would  be  the  consequencf^?  The  thunder^  of  loud  and 
sBnerous  indignation  would  roar  from  the  rocks  of  Maine 
to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  from  the  blue  wave  of  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  No  man  could  be  strong  enough  in 
the  affections  of  liie  people  to  sustain  hinrself  against  a 
solitary  instance  of  individual  oppression.  But  let  the 
vindictive  creditor  consign  to  the  cell  his  unfortunate 
debtor.  Let  him  demand  manacles  ajid  fetters;  let  him 
permit  life  to  linger  on  hardened  bread  and  naxiousvvater, 
and  all  is  well;  the  law  justifies  the  procedure:  be  may- 
triumph  in  the  power  which  be  exercists,  and  glory  in  the 
idea  that  the  public  law  stands  a  silent,  perhaps  a  smiling 
spectator  of  the  scene.  I  console  myself  with  believing 
that  this  nation  can  feel  for  human  misery,  estimate 
correctly  the  value  of  freedom,  and  will  ultimately  select 
pi oper  instruments  for  its  destruction.  In  the  town  of 
Boston,  consisting  of  a  population  of  fifty  thofisand  souls, 
from  a  report  furnished  me  by  a  respectable  society  in 
that  city,  1  have  the  affliction  to  learn,  that,  during  the 
year  1820,  fourteen  hundred  and  forty-two  persons  were 
imprisoned  for  debt;  in  the  year  1821,  twelve  hundred 
and  eighty-one;  and  in  the  three  quarters  of  the  year  1822, 
seven  hundred  and  sixty-nine  persons,  citizens  of  our 
Union — four  hundred  and  thirty  of  these  incarcerated 
victims  were  females!!  The  .whole  number  i.mprisoned 
during  this  period,  amounted  to  three  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  ninety- two,  among  these  two  thousand  and  eigh- 
ty-four persons  were  hurried  into  prison  for  debts  under 
twenty  dollars.  The  aggregate  costs  of  these  small  debts 
exceeded  the  amount  of  the  debts  themselves. 

1  have  read  with  much  interest,  some  of  the  report?  of 
the  commissioners  who  were  appointed  at  the  last  sessioa 
of  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  to  visit  the  various  pri- 
sons in  the  state,  for  the  humane  purpose  of  ascertaining 
their  condition,  of  learning  whether  the  stateof  the  suffer- 
ers could  be  rendeied  more  correspondent  with  the  \\\^h 
of  human  ty.  I  have  not  seen  a  consolidated  report  of 
this  subject;  but.  from  reading  detached  parts  in  the  Bas- 
toD  papersj  I  h3.ve  observed^  that  debtors  were  confined 
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la  almost  every  prison,  Maks  and  fern  files,  In  one  in* 
stance,  imprisoned  in  the  same  room.  In  one  of  tlie  jails 
the  felon  and  debtor  were  confined  in  the  same  room;  and 
in  another,  the  debtors  enjoyed  one  comfortable  meal  in 
the  twenty-four  hours. 

I  am  giving  facts  relative  to  one  of  the  states  of  this 
Union ;  a  state  distinguished  for  patriotism;  a  state  where 
the  arts  and  sciences  are  flourishing;  a  state  remarkable 
for  moral  improvements  and  for  piety;  a  state,  in  fine,  that 
has  been  justly  denominated  the  Cradle  of  the  RevoUilioii. 

But  for  the  benevol&nce  of  a  society  in  Boston,  and  the 
humane  act  of  the  LegislaturCj  these  disclosures  would  nev- 
er have  been  made,  or,  if  made,  would  have  been  pronoun- 
ced incredible,  i  mention  not  these  facts  with  a  view  of 
:a.stiag  IbeLfeast  reproach  upon  the  g-ood  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts. No,  sir,  the  operation  of  this  system  is  every 
where  the  same,  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe.  Du- 
ring the  last  session  of  Congress,  record  evidence  of  the 
same  system  was  offered  in  the  city  of  New-York,  and  the 
result  was  the  same.  The  prison  was  always  crowded 
Ivith  debtofs,  and,  although  peculiar  circumstances  may 
sometimes  produce  a  temporary  relaxation  of  the  severity 
of  the  system,  yet,  so  longas  confinemept  for  a  pecuniary 
demand  is  legalized,  so  long  will  your  strcng4m!ds  of  inhu- 
manity be  crowded  with  the  children  of  misfortune  and  an- 
guish^ the  Gorgon  of  mi-sery  will  continue  to  grow  with 
the  march  of  time,  and  with  the  swell  of  population  — 
Tr'.st  no  man,  sir,  with  arbitrary  power.  If  you  do,  were 
he  an  angel,  he  would  sink  himself  into  a  fiend. — The  re- 
spectable and  generous  society  in  Boston,  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  declares  that  the  incarceration  of  these  threo 
thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety  persons  involred  about 
ten  thousand  in  t>he  deepest  sorrow.  Here  is  nothing  like 
exaggeration.  The  calculation  will  be  sustained  in  the 
mmd  of  ever}'  man  who  permits  his  reflections  io  trace 
the  ramifications  of  society,  including  wife,  children,  and 
friends.  Assuming  this  view  as  the  clue  for  our  calcula- 
tion, every  liberal  principle  of  the  heart  becomes  para-^ 
lyzed  while  it  unavoidably  beholds  the  multitudes  of  free 
c|ti2;eD8  of  our  Union  who  have  bedewed  their  pillovvs  with 
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the  tears  of  affliction.  How  many  have  been  injured  and 
degraded  by  this  barbarous  custom  since  the  termination 
of  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain! 

The  debtor,  sunk  beneath  the  elevation  of  man,  may  in 
vain  utter  his  importunate  request — Have  patience  with 
me  and  I  will  pay  thee  all.  Had  he  been  permitted  to 
have  pursued  his  avocations,  by  industry,  frugality,  and 
the  blessings  of  Heaven,  he  would  have  emerged  from  his 
wretchedness;  he  might  ultimately  have  discharged  every 
righteous  demand,  and  have  terminated  the  career  of  life 
with  credit  and  honour.  But,  no,  sir;  while  the  humane 
creditor  would  willingly  indulge,  avarice  marches  forward, 
as  unfeeling  as  malignity,  grasps  after  all,  and  delivers 
him  to  the  officers  of  the  law,  who  confine  him  to  prison, 
and  complete  his  ruin.  Still,  sir,  we  believe  the  evils  ex- 
aggerated. I  have  been  taught  to  believe  t*at  morality 
was  the  basis  of  legislation,  and  that  fearful  denunciations 
are  uttered  against  sins  of  omission  as  well  as  sins  of  com- 
mission. It  is  a  solemn  duty,  to  reflect  upon  our  account- 
ability to  God,  as  well  as  to  our  constituents,  I  recollect 
that  Azariah,  a  king  of  Judah,  is  said  to  have  done  that 
which  was  right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  according  to  all 
that  his  fathers  had  done.  But  the  high  places  were  not 
removed,  the  people  sacrificed  and  burnt  incense  upon  the 
high  places.  The  angry  majesty  of  Heaven  smote  the 
King,  so  that  he  was  a  leper  unto  the  day  of  his  death. 
We  have  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  blessings  purchased  with 
the  blood  of  our  fathers.  Let  us  be  gratfeful  for  theii  trans- 
mission; let  us  preserve  them  inviolate.  Liberty  of  con- 
science, liberty  of  speech,  liberty  of  the  press,  trial  by  ju- 
ry, the  right  of  personal  hberty,  and  personal  securityj 
these  are  inestimable  immunities. 

But  let  not  their  brightness  dazzle  us.  Let  us  walk  in 
these  charming  paths.  But  let  us  ask  ourselves  if  there  is 
nothing  left  for  us  to  do?  Are  there  no  high  places  un- 
demolished?  No  sacrifice;  no  incense  to  Moloch  unsup- 
pressed  ? 

We  should  not  forget  the  animating,  the  expiring  ac- 
cents of  a  prophet — He  that  ruleth  over  men  must  be  just, 
ruling  in  the  fear  of  God:  Aad  he  shall  be  as  the  light  of 
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the  morning,  when  the  sun  risethj  even  as  a  morning  with- 
out clouds.  We  are  indebted  to  our  Anglo-Saxon  ances- 
tors, more  than  to  any  other  nation  or  people  on  earth,  for 
the  assertion  of  liberty,  and  for  the  vital  principles  of  re- 
presentative government.  Talk  not  of  the  sanction  of  an- 
tiquity, of  the  veneration  due  to  former  times,  when  you 
deliver  ta  the  custody  of  the  law  a  poor  unfortunate  debt- 
or. Antiquity  is  against  the  measure  as  far  as  respects  our 
ancestors.  Look  into  English  history,  you  will  discover 
that  the  practice,  which  charity  condemns,  was  introduced 
by  judicial  countenance  and  usurpation.  At  the  period  of 
the  overthrow  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  by  Egbert,  first 
King  of  England,  such  profound  respect  was  entertained 
for  the  personal  liberty  of  the  citizen,  that  no  man  could 
suffer  imprisonment  in  civil  actions,  and  m  no  case,  except 
for  offences  against  the  penal  code.  In  all  cases  of  arrests 
the  peace  of  tbe  Kingdom  must  have  been  disturbed  by 
violence  and  outrage.  Such  was  the  undisgraced,  the  hap- 
py condition  of  society,  in  this  respect,  for  many  centuries. 

This  liberty  was  confirmed  by  the  wise  administration 
and  public  institutions  of  the  illustrious  Alfred.  In  process 
of  time,  however,  while  the  kingdom  was  harassed  by  Da- 
nish invasions,  and  the  irruptions  of  other  Northern  pow- 
ers, credi  tars,  and  the  mercenary  officers  of  the  courts  of 
judicature  of  that  day,  contrived  to  induce  the  judges  to 
issue  such  civil  process  as  to  subject  the  debtor  i»  civil  ac- 
tions, to  imprisonment.  This  was  the  first  step  towards  the 
jotroduction  of  a  system  which  has  extended  its  baleful  in- 
fluence to  every  civil  transaction,  whether  accompaniet} 
with  force  or  fraud,  or  exempt  from  the  imputation  of  ei- 
ther. Then  were  those  legal  chains  begun  to  be  forged 
which  have  compressed  the  withered  limbs  of  the  unhappy 
debtor.  Until  the  Norman  conquest,  this  jealousy  for  per- 
sonal liberty  beat  strong  in  every  bosom.  William  the 
Conqueror  introduced  the  tyranny  of  the  feudal  systemj, 
and  labored  to  toll  a  curfew  that  should  put  out  all  the  fires 
of  personal  independence.  He  depressed  the  conquered 
Saxons,  and  elevated  his  Norman  followers  by  giving  them 
large  landed  estates  and  extensive  political  power. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  long  reign  of  Henry  th? 
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Third  that  Parliament  formally  eslablislicd  the  system  of* 
imprisonrcent  in  civil  cases.  And  what  uas  the  object  of 
this  tirst  statute?  what  the  extent  of  the  principle?  It  was 
first  established  in  favor  of  the  barons  alone,  against  the 
bailifl's  ot  receivers  of  their  rents.  Who  were  these  bar- 
ons? They  constituted  the  entire  nobility,  the  landed  aris- 
tocracy of  the  kingdom.  They  constituted  one  powerful 
branch  of  the  national  legislature.  They  were  the  House 
of  Lords.  The  law  was  at  first  limited  and  guarded.  A 
bailiff  could  not  be  taken  into  the  custody  of  law,  unless  he 
had  not  only  received  money,  but  had  absconded,  and  had 
refused  to  account  for  or  liquidate  the  amount  in  his  posses- 
sion, by  a  regular  settlement.  If  this  weie  done,  whether 
able  to  pay  fully  or  not,  his  body  was  held  sacred,  and  his 
liberty  secure.  If  the  bailiffs  or  collectors  had  real  estate, 
however  small,  upon  which  the  process  ct  attachment 
could  operate,  his  body  could  not  be  arrested  for  a  moment; 
a  violation  of  his  personal  independence  would  have  sub- 
jected a  baron  to  heavy  damages.  Ultimately,  hovveveTj 
the  court  and  barons,  and  the  ofKcers  of  the  law  prevailed, 
and  the  body  was  made  liable  to  unconditional  imprison- 
ment and  chains.  Here,  sir,  is  another  proof,  if  evidence 
were  at  all  wanting,  of  the  superior  power  of  wealth  and 
political  privilege  over  poverty  and  misfortune.  The  court 
and  the  creditors  found  their  accuunt  in  the  harshest  mea- 
.sures.  They  found  that,  by  extreme  rigor,  though  one 
party  was  ruined,  theirs  was  the  profit.  By  slow  degieeSj 
this  system  continued  to  advance.  In  the  succeeding  reign 
of  Edward  the  First,  this  principle  was  extended  to  mer- 
chants against  their  debtors,  for  the  purpose  of  elevating 
them  in  the  scale  of  society,  and,  by  such  elevation,  coun- 
teracting, in  some  degree,  the  influence  of  the  barons, 
which  had  become  dangerous  and  alarmingj  so  n?iuch  so, 
fhat  it  held  monarchy  itself  in  cheek,  and  even  threatened 
the  destruction  of  regal  power.  In  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Third,  this  horrid  system  was  enlarged  so  as  to  embrace 
actions  in  general  of  debt  and  detinue.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  years  after,  under  the  sordid  reign  of  Henry  the  Sev- 
enth, the  circle  was  completed.  Violence  and  disaster, 
breach  of  trust  and^sheer  misfortune,  were  criiaes,  in  the. 
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e.siirnation  of  the  law,  of  equal  enormity.  During  the 
struggle  for  povveron  the  part  of  the  court  and  the  credit^ 
ors>  lei  it  be  recollected  that  bail  was  not  allowed,  even 
upon  mesne  process.  Without  pievious  notice  by  summons, 
the  capias  being  issued  as  the  first  step  in  an  action,  the 
debtor  was  taken  into  immediate  custody,  and  committed 
to  close  jail,  without  the  means  of  making  terms  with  his 
creditor,  or  employing  any  exertions  to  meet  the  sum  de- 
manded. In  the  power  of  his  creditor,  a*mere  equal  with 
himself,  seized  by  the  throat,  he  was  doomed  to  the  most 
cruel  bondage,  and  the  most  exorbitant  exactions. 

This  usut-ped  power  was  employed  with  so  much  abom- 
inable rigor,  and  to  such  a  shameful  extent,  that  the  pri- 
sons were  literally  crowded. 

In  the  reign  of  Heriry  the  6th,  bail  was  permitted  on 
mesne  process.  It  was  thus  allowed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  suit  until  judgement  was  obtained.  Then  the 
poor  debtor  might  be  confined  for  life.  It  was  in  the 
power,  and  it  was  frequently  the  practice,  of  his  adversa- 
ry, to  pronounce  the  sentence,  as  his  victim  entered  the 
ceil  -thou  shalt,  by  no  means,  come  out  thence  until  thou 
hast  paid  the  uttermost  farthing.  Does  a  system  like  this 
deserve  universal  abhorrence?  It  is  the  system  of  the 
present  day,  with  some  modification.  So  frequently  have 
the  jails  in  England  been  filled  with  insolvents  that  it  has 
become  necessary  to  empty  them  by  special  acts  of  parli- 
ament. A  general  jail  delivery  has  effected  what  .avarice 
would  have  forever  prevented.  In  the  British  annals,  we 
have  accounts  of  the  establishment  of  benevolent  societies 
for  the  relief  of  these  hapless  men  and  women.  One  of 
these  societies  established  in  Londsn  in  1772,  in  a  period 
of  eighteen  years,  with  the  sum  of  twenty-six  thousand 
six  hundred  pounds  sterling,  rescued  from  woe  and  thrdl- 
dom  eleven  thousaud  five  hundred  aud  forty-three  persons. 
These  had  seven  thousand  one  hundred  and  twelve  wives, 
and  twenty-one  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-one  chil- 
dren, making  forty  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-sis 
persons  immediate  partakers  of  this  cup  of  affliction. — 
These  were  released,  not  by  the  humanity,  not  by  the 
righteousnees  of  the  law,  but  by  this  hoaorable  and  bene- 
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voletit  institution.  The  arnouni  paid  wouli!  average  about 
three  pounds  for  each  individual  released,  in  every  in- 
stance the  society  made  strict  i.nquiry  into  the  onuses  which 
had  involved  the  prisoners,  and  communicaied  relief  only 
where  misfortune,  not  crime,  had  produced  the  insolvency, 
Thus  eleven  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty  three  honest, 
industrious,  virtuous,  but  unfortuntste  nnen,  were  dfprived 
of  liberty;  seven  ihousand  one  hundred  und  twelve  ftmalfs, 
u'ives  of  the  in;prisoned,  were  reduced  to  want  and  wretch-' 
edness;  and  twenty-one  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  children  abandoned  to  starvation,  or  profligacy. — 
Where  is  the  man  that  can  hear  this  story  and  feel  not  his 
blood  curdle  within  him?  And  yet  England  can  boast  of 
her  freedom,  the  reclitude  of  her  policy,  the  divinity  of 
her  religion!  We  also  profe.ss  to  be  christians;  we  profess 
to  love  our  fpllow  men:  and  bow  do  we  apologise  for  this 
foul  blot?  We  boast  of  our  insolvent  laws,  which  approve 
not  of  perpetual  imprisonment.  W'hat  if  we  allow  that 
these  laws  itr.part  some  relief  to  the  system  of  its  desola- 
ting character,  its  vindictive  teniper?  By  the  Franklin 
vod,  the  habitation  of  the  debtor  may  be  protected  from 
the  lightning  of  heaven;  but,  alas  I  he  has  no  rod  that  can 
secute  him  from  the  more  sngry  flashes,  the  roar  of  his 
unrelenting  foe. 

After  such  develcpement,  if  we  can  deny  the  demorali- 
sing tendency  of  this  system;  if  we  can  deny  the  barbarous 
cruelty  of  investing  the  creditor  with  power  over  the  debt- 
or; if  we  can  deny  tnat  such  an  arrangement  is  subversive 
of  civil  liberty,  thougli  one  were  to  rise  from  the  dead,  and 
speak  with  the  tongue  of  an  angel,  we  should  not  believe. 
Jtis  our  duty  to  relieve  the  distressed;  to  weep  over  the 
sorrows  cf  our  fellow  creatures;  to  contempkite  the  prison; 
to  bring  home  to  our  own  bosoms  its  horroi's.  There 
stands  the  half  broken  jug  of  feculent  water;  there  the 
mouldy  crust,  the  bed  of  straw.  There  the  sepulchre  that 
entombs  the  living;  there,  the  soul  broken  with  afllictinnj 
the  soul  on  which  despair,  like  the  worm  thet  never  dies, 
is  perpetually  feeding^.  'Inhere  is  the  dungeon  where  no 
pale  of  distinction  is  raised  between  the  idle,  the  extrava- 
pat,  ths  sv^lndler,  the  felon,  the  assassinj  and  the  iqdus- 
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trJous,  the  eeonomical,  the  honest  but  unfortunate  child  cf 
sorrov\^  There  are  the  accursed  bars  which  separate  him 
from  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  from  his  precious  suffering 
b^bes,  from  his  friends,  from  every  thing  which  makes  lif6 
worthy  possessing.  See  at  the  door  stands  insatiable  Ava- 
rice, with  sunken  eye,  his  keys  clanking  at  his  waist,  and 
his  iron  mace  on  his  shoulder.  No  supplications  of  a  d's- 
{racted  wife,  no  tattered  garments  on  shivering  children^ 
can  excite  one  emotion  of  pity,  one  feeling  of  remorse. 

And  shall  we,  who  have  the  power  to  relieve  the  captive, 
and  to' bind  up  the  broken  hearted,  sit  in  complete  insensi- 
bility? Shall  we  pronounce  these  dreadful  realities  the 
mere  phantoms  of  the  imagination?  What  are  the  causes, 
which  above  all  others,  produce  and  secure  the  prosperity 
of  nations?  Sir,  they  are  personal,  liberty  and  personal 
security.  The  selfish  principle  in  man  must  be  regulated. 
Inordinate  ambition  is  restrained  by  the  constitution  and 
by  the  laws;  but  you  give  an  unnatural  impulse  to-sor* 
did  principles  by  arming  it  with  the  extraordinary  power 
of  vilifying  a  fellow  citizen  by  placing  him  in  confine-, 
ment  for  debt.  * 

•'  I  cannot  tell  what  you  r^nd  other  men 
Thiiik  of  this  life;  but,  fui-  my  singie  self, 
Ihad  as  lief  not  be,  as  live  to  be 
in  awe  of  such  a  thing  as  I  myself." 

The  love  of  libert}'^,  sir,  is  implanted  in  every  bosom. 
The  deposits  is  safe,  it  can  never  be  exterminated.  It 
must  endure  as  loog  as  the  high  pillars  of  heaven.  The 
condition  of  the  enslaved  may  suppress,  for  a  while,  the 
sacred  passion.  It  may  cover  it  with  ashes,  but  those  ye- 
ry  ashes  ',vill  preserve  it  Sir,  1  have  visited  Boston.  I 
have  seen  the  monument  thrown  up  by  the  hand  and  henrt 
of  y?;itriotism,  in  memory  of  Warren,  and  the  brave  men 
who  fell  at  his  side,  on  Bunker'.s  Hill.  I  have  read,  with  j 
admiration  and  erst 'cy,  of  the  courage  ofouriieroes  st 
the  bloody  battje  of  Stillwater,  when  Burgoyre  was  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  fh^e  arms  of  fref-raen.  1  h^ve  reflected 
on  the  suiTermgs,  the  sacrifices  of  the  men  who  achieved 
cur  »independenre  in  imaginatifr.,  I  have  visited  the 
powerful  works  which  they  have  carried,  by  storm.     1  see 
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them  bleeding — dying—  yet  shouting  in  the  embrace  of 
victory  and  death.  '  1  have  asked  myself,  what  is  the  cause. 
the  impulse,  the  motive,  of  this  selfdevotion,  ar^l  have  ne- 
ver been  at  a  loss  For  an  answer.  It  was  the  love  of  li- 
berty. The  passion  is  not  like  the  central  attraclion  of 
our  earth,  pulling  every  thing  towards  itself,  but  like  the 
sun  in  the  heavens,  pouring  on  every  side  life  and  joy.  Il 
jisa  passion  that  embraces  the  welfare  of  our  own  country 
[and  of  all  mankind.  With  such  ideas  before  me,  1  have 
involuntarily  exclaimed — Is  it  possible  that  this  holy  trea- 
sure shall  be  taken  away  from  its  possessor,  without  crime, 
merely  for  a  pecuniary  obligati«n,  which  misfortune  alone 
has  prevented  him  from  discharging?  No  knan  in  the 
Union  is  unexposed  to  the  shameful  degredation:  no  mat- 
ter what  have  been  his  pubhc  services,  what  his  piivate 
virtues,  how  often  he  has  dislodged  the  cannon  of  the  ene- 
my of  his  country,  that  he  might,  at  least,  have  the  privi-* 
lege  of  living  a  freeman.  I  have  known  instances  where 
soldiers  of  the  revolution  have  been  imprisoned  upon  mesne 
process,  as  well  as  upon  execution  after  judgment. 

It  is  not  to  be  disguised  that,  notwithstanding  this  blot 
on  our  national  character.  We  are  the  most  free,  the  most 
happy  people  on  earth.  But  what  is  this  freedom,  what 
this  happiness  to  the  wretch  who  is  doomed  to  dishonor 
and  insult,  to  imprisonment  and  ruin,  without  the  least  vi- 
olation of  the  penal  code  of  his  country,  or  of  the  moral 
law  of  heaveni  It  was  devotion  to  liberty  that  prompted 
Algernon  Sidn«y  to  write  against  the  divine  right  of  kingSj 
for  which  service  he  was  beheaded.  It  was  the  same  fine 
temper  which  induced  the  virtuous  Riego  to  contend  for 
the  Spanish  constitution,  for  which  he  suffered  a  death, 
ignominious  in  the  esliraation  of  kings,  but  most  glorious 
in  the  view  of  every  enlightened  republican.  In  the  try- 
ing hour,  it  was  consolation  to  these  distinguished  patriots^ 
that  they  fell  by  the  stroke  of  a  tyrant's  rod  and  that  pos- 
terity would  do  them  justice,  it  is  the  same  spirit  which 
inspires  jhe  soldier  in  u  country  that  dares  be  free,  to  suf- 
fer every  hardship,  to  face  the  fiercest  danger;  but  we  are 
not  sustained  by  the  same  cheering  anticipations,  since  we 
are  destroyed  by  that  very  country  whose  he.-^rt's  blood 
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it  is  the  same  as  if  he  were  the  victim  of  the  despotism  of 
the  crescent,  or  a  vassal  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  The  un- 
pitied  mortal  may  say,  "  alas  for  me,  I  have  no  country!'' 
The  resolution  which  the  terrors  of  the  tented  field,  which 
the  rattle  of  musketry,  and  the  thunder  of  cannon  could 
not  shake,  expires  within  him.  The  soldier,  the  man,  is 
entirely  lost.  A  blameless  life  has  no  shield  for  him. — 
Misfortune  would  plead,  but  she  is  told  by  inexorable 
judges  the  case  is  hopeless.  Humanity  would  vindicate 
his  cause,  but  the  law  has  fixed  his  doom.  His  sorrows 
deepen,  and  he  has  no  hope  for  relief  but  such  as  death 
can  supply.  He  casts  his  despondent  eye  on  the  grave 
— •'  There  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  there 
the  weary  are  at  rest.  There  the  prisoners  rest  together 
—they  bear  not  the  voice  of  the  oppressor.  There  the 
servant  is  free  from  his  master.  Wherefore  is  the  light 
given  to  him  that  is  in  misery,  and  life  to  the  bitter  in 
soul?  which  long  for  death  and  it  cometh  not,  and  dig  for 
it  more  than  for  bid  treasures;  which  rejoice  exceedingly 
and  are  glad  when  they  can  find  (he  grave." 

We  have  already,  in  some  degree,  traced  the  origin  of 
this  man-destroying  system.  It  is  the  offspring  of  a  bar. 
barous  age — the  enslaving  instrument  of  wealth,  associated 
with  the  love  of  power  and  with  principles  base  and  sordid. 
We  have  seen  that  it  was  first  adopted  in  England  to  grat- 
ify the  privileged  orders — the  Barons,  the  landed  aris- 
tocracy, of  the  country.  To  this  day  the  nobility  are 
exempt  from  liability  to  imprisonment  for  any  pecuniary 
claims  against  them.  It  is  the  yeomanry  of  every  country 
who  feel  the  strokes  of  despotism— the  laboring  and  vir- 
tuous class,  upon  whose  industry  and  virtue  the  community 
must  ultimately  depend  for  safety.  In  the  early  ages  of 
m;mkind,  the  ill-fated  debtor  was  subject  to  absolute  and 
perpetual  slavery,  together  with  his  innocent  wife  and  un- 
ofF'^nding  children.  In  England  we  can  distinctly  trace 
the  progress  of  this  hateful  insult  on  every  thing  gener- 
ous and  good  For  many  centuries,  imprisonmeitt  was 
restricted  to  sucii  as  were  convicted  of  hiah  crimes  and 
misdemeanors.     It  was  then  extended  to  all  civil  casesj 
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^•'nere,  in  {act,  or  in  law,  force  or  violence  had  been  used. 
It  was  then  extended  to  the  Barons,  in  reference  to  their 
stewards,  bailiffs,  and  receivers  of  rents,  as  for  a  breach  of 
tru.st  or  pretended  fraud;  and,  at  last,  was  employed  in 
cases  without  discrimination. 

Permit  me,  sir,  to  call  your  attention  to  another  radical 
innovation,  in  Civil  proceedings,  in  favor  of  the  creditor, 
and  against  tJie  debtor.  In  the  early  periods  of  English 
liberty,  th^  body  was  not  Only  exempt  from  capias  and 
imprisonment,  but  every  plaintiff  was  subject  to  sumrnons 
alone.  If  the  debtor  did  not  appear,  an  Attachment,  or 
distringas,  was  issued  against  his  estate.  The  creditor  or 
plaintiff  was  required,  in  every  instance,  as  a  picv^icus  con- 
dition, to  give  bond  and  security  that  he  would  prosecute 
his  suit  with  effect^  and  that  the  action  was  neither  ground- 
less nor  ofialicious.  II  was  required  that  no  man  should 
attempt  to  prostitute  the  power  of  court  to  gratily  his 
revenge,  or  to  prosecute  such  as  were  entitled  to  equal 
privileges  with  himself.  But  the  courts,  without  any  le- 
gislative act,  dispensed  with  the  subpoena  and  distringas, 
which  operatad  against  the  estate  of  the  defendant,  and 
made  the  capias,  by  which  the  body  was  taken  into  custody 
at  the  commencement  of  the  suit-^dispensing  with  the 
pledges  of  prosecution,  or  sureties  against  a  groundless  or 
malicious  action.  3y  this  judicial  contrivance,  a  total 
revolution  was  effected,  in  civil  proceedings,  furnishing  the 
Courts  with  power  against  the  personal  liberty  of  the 
debtor,  that  knew  no  restraint.  A<id,  yet,  sir,  it  is  con- 
sidered unreasonable,  by  some,  that  we  should  dispense 
with  bail  on  mesne  process.  A  creditor,  without  being 
bound  for  costs,  may  institute  a  prosecution  or  actiou.  He 
may  do  more — he  may  prostitute  the  power  of  the  Court, 
for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  his  malignant  spirit,  by 
holding  the  debtor  to  bail  previous  to  his  trial;  a  usage  at 
which  humanity  must  blashja  usage,  which  it  would  seem 
to  require  the  most  accomplished  vice  to  eniiploy.  If  the 
debtor  should  be  so  afflicted  as  not  to  be  able  to  obtain  bail 
he  must  languish  in  jail  until  his  trial.  He  may  then  ob*- 
taio  a  judgment  in  his  favor,  and  his  costs  not  secured  tn 
him. 
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Is  this  equality?  Is  this  justice?  It  is  such  justice,  suc& 
equality,  that  our  country  should  be  ashamed  of.  I  ask, 
If  the  plaintiff  have  free  access  to  our  courts^  without  a 
pledge,  or  any  species  of  restraint,  is  it  not  fairly  and 
honestly  correct  to  release  the  debtor  from  all  bail  and 
exposure  to  imprisonment,  until,  at  least  a  judgment  shall 
pass  against  him?  It  is  of  no  force  to  urge  thdt  a  creditor 
may  loose  his  claim.  It  is  a  paramount  consideration  that, 
in  many  cases,  an  innocent  man  may  suffer  a  loss  of  liberty, 
without  trial,  and  by  the  suggestion  of  a  temper  wholly 
malign.  In  theory,  our  government  recognizes  an  equality 
of  rights;  but  in  the  present  case,  the  theory  is  grossly 
violated.  We  admit  of  no  privileged  orders.  The  con- 
stitution expressly  denounces  such  orders.  Call  the  people 
what  you  please,  patricians, or  plebians,  lords  or  commons, 
only  let  them  be  equal,  and  free  from  subjection  to  un- 
merited degradation.  If  the  nobility  of  England  exist, 
without  being  subject  to  a  system  of  shameful  imprison- 
ment, why  may  not  the  people  of  the  United  States  flourish 
and  prosper,  under  a  similar  exemption. 

It  is  an  interesting  eraployment  for  the  mind  to  con- 
template the  moral  improvement  of  our  species,  and  to 
develop  the  causes  vyhich  advance  or  retard  it.  In  all 
ages,  nations  have,  more  or  less,  believed  that  a  conflict 
exists  between  a  good  and  an  evil  principle,  in  the  world. 
We  cannot  deny  that,  at  the  present  crisis,  a  mighty 
struggle  is  going  on  between  those  who  are  engaged  in 
diffusing  tke  light  of  science,  and  diffusing  the  moral  fac- 
ulties of  our  race,  and  those  who  are  endeavoring  to  keep 
stationary  the  human  intellect;  or  to  impart  to  it  a  retro- 
grade motion.  The  family  of  man  is  estimated  to  be  eight 
hundred  millions.  Christendom  is  supposed  to  contain  two 
hundred  million:  one  half  of  whom,  we  may  conclude, 
are  under  the  benign  influence  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Multitudes  of  these  are  peculiarly  devoted  to  the  service 
of  civilizing,  and  in  a  moral  view,  improving  mankind; 
and  in  their  various  benevolent  and  religious  institutions, 
assuming  names  which  are  applicable  to  their  particular 
objects.  It  is  concluded,  that,  at  no  period  since  th^ 
Creation,  have  so  many  escelient  men  been  employed  in 
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this  illustiious  project.  Human  character  maybe  exalteu 
by  grand  discoveries  in  physical  science,  yet  the  moral 
improvement  of  man  is  of  importance  in6nitely  higher. 
The  former  may  render  us  more  wise,  more  learned;  but 
hy  the  latter  we  shall  become  more  virtuous,  more  happy. 
It  is  the  sacred  duty  of  all  to  unite  in  this  illustrious  cause, 
and  of  each  to  act  well  his  part,  in  the  interesting  theatre. 
This  view  of  the  condition  of  man  imposes  the  obligation 
to  rescue  him  from  every  calamity  that  we  possibly  can, 
to  meliorate  his  general  condition,  by  securing  that  inde- 
pendence and  freedom  inviolate,  which  ought  never  to 
be  forfeited  by  any  other  than  criminal  considerations.  If 
we  refuse  this  service,  we  unite  with  the  enemies  of  our 
species.  We  cherish  the  spirit  of  the  Holy  Alliance  itself 
and  invigorate  the  arm  of  the  monarchs  and  tyrants  of  the 
earth,  who  have  formed  a  most  diabolical  association  for 
the  purpose  of  degrading  the  human  character,  and  bind- 
ing the  oppressed  with  everlasting  chains. 

The  formidable  combination  to  which  I  allude,  has  al- 
ready become  almost  invincible.  It  has  navies  and  armies 
at  its  command;  all  the  privileged  orders  are  worshipping 
this  beast;  emissaries  and  informers,  false  accusers,  super- 
stitious rites,  religious  bigotry,  prisons^  dungeons,  tortures, 
all  the  instruments  of  cruelty  which  gold  and  silver  can 
supply,  are  levied  into  its  service.  The  system  of  impris- 
onment for  debt  constitutes  a  part  of  this  formidable 
array  against  liberal  principles  and  the  rights  of  man. 
By  the  omission  of  our  duty,  we  advance  the  system  which 
we  profess  to  condemn. 

Human  character  is  susceptible  of  high  elevation. — • 
This  fact,  the  page  of  history  abundantly  illustrates.  The 
public  laws  should  have  a  direct  tendency  to  encourage 
and  reward  virtue  and  honor:  to  make  every  citizen  proud 
of  being  an  American.  Sustain  his  dignity,  and  you  will 
find  he  will  fly  to  the  hottest  post  of  danger,  in  the  defer'-.e 
of  his  country.  His  scars  will  be  his  pride.  The  ap- 
probation of  an  enlightened  and  generous  public  will  be 
esteemed  infinitely  more  honorable  than  Isthmean  or 
Olympian  wreaths.  Our  progress  it.  the  science  of  morals 
aiod  in  the.  science  of  govejnment,  has  been  splendid;  but 
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i  ask,  sir,  have  we  arrived  at  that  perfection  that  should 
aiake  us  content  to  be  stationary?  I  am  no  friend  to  airy 
speculations,  to  schemes  that  are  visionary;  but  I  wish  the 
reform  of  abuses,  the  correction  otLerroneous  principles, 
which  still  remain  a  part  of  our  political  institutions. — 
Philosophers  and  statesmen  have  denounced  imprisonment 
for  debt.  They  have  declared  tha  measure  unnatural  and 
barbarous;  yet  the  principles  of  freedom  have  not  been 
able  to  destroy  it.  The  rich  are  too  strong  for  the  poor 
-r-the  nobility  for  the  yeomanjy.  The  system  is,  in  a 
small  degree,  relaxed  in  our  happy  land,  yet  its  form  con- 
tinues hideous.  It  is  stilla  wliirlvvind,  bringing  desolation 
in  its  train. 

But,  it  will  be  told  us,  sir,  that  the  accomplishment  of 
our. wishes  will  be  the  destruction  of  credit.  Let  me  de- 
mand of  the  objector,  whether  this  can  he  a  misfortune? 
Happy  is  that  country  where  credit  is  restrained,  where 
its  basis  is  personal  confidence  in  moral,  worth  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  virtue.  Honorable  industry  would  then  be 
universally  pursued;  nations  would  never  become  insol- 
vent, and  misfortune  would  enjoy  a  broad  and  glorious 
shield.  Abolish  the  mfamous  system;  set  bounds  to  the 
eagerness  of  speculations;  and  a  most  happy  change  will 
be  produced.  Of  all  the  miseries  which  can  exist  in  free 
states,  the  inordinate  passion  for  wealth  is  the  most  alar- 
ming. Entirely  to  check  it,  might  be  impossible,  lest  the 
spirit  of  enterprise  become  subdued.  Yet  nothing  is  so 
dangerous  and  hostile  to  the  liberties  of  society,  as  to  place, 
for  a  moment,  the  personal  freedom  of  one  citizen  at  the 
discretion  of  another.  Such  conduct  is  the  disgrace  of 
legislation.     It  is  alike  unneQessary,  unwise,  unrighteous. 

In  the  cdminal  code,  a  radical  change  has  been  effected. 
Experience  has  demonstrated,  that  severity  and  cruelty 
prevent  not  the  perpetration  of  crime;  and  that  the  sub- 
stitution of  mildness,  in  punishment,  produces  the  most 
efficacious  results.  The  sanguinary  code  of  Draco  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  humane  laws  of  Solon.  Instead  of 
the  horrid  catalogue  of  crimes  in  England,  two  hundred 
of  which  are  punished  with  death,  we  have  substituted  the 
gentler  system  of  solitary  confinement,  gf  hard  labox  for 
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A  term  of  years,  while  capital  punishment,  in  some  of  ili^ 
states  is  restricted  to  murder  of  the  first  degree,  and  in 
others,  about  to  be  totally  abolished.  The  wisdom  of  the 
measure  is  unquestionable.  The  progress  of  intellect  and 
experience  is  producing  an  entire  change  in  the  character 
and  condition  of  man. 

In  place  of  the  ridiculous  ordeal  of  fire  and  water,  we 
have  an  honorable  trial  by  jury.  Changes  in  the  civil 
code  have  been  no  less  remarkable.  Excepting  the  relic 
of  barbarism,  which,  I  trust,  the  exalted  sense  and  humane 
feeling  of  the  House  will  forever  banish  from  our  Union, 
we  may  be  said  to  have  revived  the  golden  age.  On  the 
question  before  us,  the  voice  of  the  people  demands  re- 
spect. Their  sentiment  is  unanimous.  But  for  the  hesi- 
tation of  legislators,  it  would  be  banished  eternally  from 
our  statute  books.  Some  of  our  states  have,  by  their  own 
acts,  testified  their  deliberate  sentiment  on  the  subject. 
Kentucky  and  North  Carohna  have  led  the  way,  and  others 
will  assuredly  follow.  Let  the  public  voice  of  the  Nation- 
al Council  be  heard  on  the  subject,  and  the  wilderness  will 
suddenly  be  transformed  into  a  fruitful  field. 

It  has  been  urged,  as  a  reason  for  not  acting,  that  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Courts  is  extremely  limited, — 
The  District  Court  may  take  cognizance  of  all  cases  above 
five  hundred  dollars,  without  any  condition,  and  even  of 
smaller  sums,  provided  the  plaintiff  will  pay  the  cost  of 
suit.  In  the  West,  this  practice  prevails.  The  District 
Courts  have  charge  of  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime 
jurisdiction,  and  in  these  they  proceed,  according  to  the 
laws  of  foreign  courts,  without  regard  to  the  execution 
]aws  of  the  state  in  which  the  court  is  located.  Here, 
without  trial  by  jury,  the  personal  liberty  of  the  citizen  is 
subject  to  the  process  of  the  court.  The  District  Court, 
besides,  constitutes  our  Court  of  Exchequer,  and  has  cog- 
nizance of  all  revenue  bonds,  and  various  other  demands 
against  individuals,  arising  from  the  several  departments 
of  government. 

But  it  has  been  said,  that  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
are  governed  by  the  execution  laws  of  each  separate  stat*^ 
This,  sir,  is  a  mistake.     The  aci  of  Congress  pa"- 
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i789,  declares  *'  that  the  court  of  the  United  States  shall 
adopt  the  execution  laws,  now  used  or  allowed  in  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  state  in  which  the  federal  court  is  loca- 
ted," and,  to  this  day,  the  principle  is  not  settled.  Upon 
it  the  most  learned  counsel  are  divided,  "  whether  the  laws 
for  the  time  being  or  those  instituted  in  1789,  should  gov- 
ern." If  the  laws  of  1789,  then  we  should  have  the  Vir- 
ginia code  of  executions  in  Kentucky,  which  gives  the  peo- 
ple superior  protection  and  more  substantial  succour  than 
our  present  relief  system,  which  has  been  so  much  de- 
claimed against  by  gentlemen  who  have  not  permitted 
themselves  to  become  acquainted  with  its  real  principles. 
By  the  laws  of  Virginia  in  1789,  not  only  was  land  exempt 
from  legal  proqess,  but  personal  estate  could  not  be  sold 
for  less  than  three-fourths  of  its  absolute  value.  As  to 
proceedings  in  chancery,  it  has  been  decided  that  decrees 
exposing  property  to  sale,  as  executions  at  common  law, 
are  not  subject  to  the  state  execution  law.  This  is  the 
precise  condition  in  which  we  are  placed  respecting  our 
courts  of  justice,  and  proceedings  in  civil  cases.  So 
much  confusion  is  created  that  no  man  can  ascertain  what 
is  really  the  law  of  the  land  When  we  bring  this  subject 
before  congress,  we  are  told  that  the  execution  laws  of 
-the  state  govern  the  proceedings  of  the  United  States* 
court  within  the  respective  states.  Strange  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, notwithstanding  the  state  of  Kentucky  has  abolished 
imprisonment  for  debt,  and  with  it  bail  upon  mesne  pro- 
cess, the  coutt  of  the  United  States  requires  this  very  bail, 
by  rule  of  court,  under  a  legislative  power  given  them 
by  congress,  and  the  clerk  issues,  the  ca.  sa.  to  seize  the 
body  of  a  debtor.  The  same  difficulty  exists  as  ta  ta- 
king the  benefit  of  the  insolvent  law  of  the  state  where 
the  court  is  held.  Procrastinations  of  the  most  troub- 
lesome character  are  occasioned.  When  the  oath  of  in- 
solvency  is  administered,  the  party  is  not  called  upon  to 
present  a  schedule  of  property,  he  has  to  depose  that  he 
has  not  estate  to  the  amount  of  thirty  dollars.  The  act 
of  congress  also  declares  that  where  the  laws  of  the  state 
aui^horize  the  ca.sa.  among  other  executions,  it  may  be 
WenW  by  the  creditor  first  giving  evidence  of  a  tola 
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^isreofard  of  the  liberty  and  personal  security  of  the  debt- 
or Suppose  the  creditor  take  the  ca.  sa.  in  the  first 
place,  and  the  debtor  cannot  swear  that  he  has  not  thirty 
dollars  worth  of  property,  the  consequence  is,  if  the  cre- 
ditor wills  it — and  who  ought  to  trust  him? — perpetual 

IMPRISONMENT, 

If  would  constitute  something  like  an  apology  for  the 
advocates  of  imprisonment  for  debt,  were  some  discri- 
mination used  relative  to  the  conduct  of  a  debtor,  that  he 
might  be  treated  in  a  manner  correspondin<»  with  the 
ideas  of  culpability  which  themselves  might  affix.  There 
can  be  no  difficulty  in  forming  a  scale  of  offence  and 
punishment,  at  least  in  the  contemplation  of  the  mind,  al- 
though I  have  no  idea  that  you  can  reduce  the  scheme  to 
useful  practice.  Fraudulent  conveyance  or  concealment 
of  property,  luxurious  extravagance,  indolent  habits,  neg- 
lect of  economy — these  constitute  the  proper  gradations 
in  the  shade  of  moral  guilt.  If  gentlemen  can  dehne  and 
punish  such  grades  of  offence,  why  not  attempt  it.*"  Need 
I  tell  you,  sir,  that  no  effort  of  this  nature  has  been  em- 
ployed. The  besom  of  despotism  alike  sweeps  before  it 
the  pearl  and  the  pebble.  The  honest  man  and  the  scoun- 
drel are  sacrificed  without  distinction.  If  the  friends  of 
the  vindictive  system  wish  that  innocence  be  protected, 
and  only  crime  chastised,  why  not  propose  that,  previous 
to  holding  a  debtor  to  bail  upon  mesne  process,  the  plain- 
tiff shall  give  pledges  of  prosecution  and  sureties,  that  he 
has  not  instituted  a  suit  with  malicious  intent  and  upon 
groundless  accusation.  Let  his  affidavit  be  demandf  d  as 
to  the  cause  of  his  action,  one  of  three  allegations  at  least, 
before  he  be  allowed  to  require  bail:  that  the  debtor  has 
been  gudty  of  fraud  in  the  original  transaction  by  which- 
he  became  indebted,  or  that  there  is  danger  of  his  ab- 
sconding, or  that  he  is  about  to  make  a  fraudulent  con- 
cealment or  a  fraudulent  conveyance  of  his  property. — 
This  would  appear  like  justice  in  the  proceeding.  It 
would  require  something  to  be  accomplished  by  the  cred- 
itor before  he  laid  violent  hands  on  his  victim.  It  would 
make  him  reflect,  if  it  did  not  humanize  his  feelings. 

Itis  difficult  to  conceive,  upoq  what  principle  the  itOa 


prisoning  system  rests  for  its  support.  It  is  not  a  punish- 
ment for  crimes.  If  so,  it  would  violate,  and,  in  fact, 
does  violate,  all  the  legal  forms  and  constitutional  safe- 
guards of  the  liberty  of  a  citizen.  Its  operation  is  not 
simply  coercive.  Unquestionably,  the  honorable  man  will 
present  his  goods  and  chatties.  He  will  bid  you  take 
them  all,  and  regret  that  he  has  no  more.  But  the  dis- 
honest will  contrive  to  place  your  proceedings  at  defiance. 
It  cannot  arise  from  an  implied  agreement  between  the 
parties,  that,  in  case  of  failure,  the  debtor  shall  be  im- 
prisoned. Such  a  stipulation,  whether  expressed  or  im- 
plied, must,  in  law  and  conscience,  be  null  and  void, — 
It  cannot  satisfy  the  debt.  It  may  afford  gratification  to 
tnalignant  propensities,  to  a  vindictive  disposition,  to  in- 
fernal feelings — but,  after  all,  the  pound  of  flesh  cannot 
satisfy  the  bond.  The  whole,  like  Sin,  in  Milton,  bringing 
forth  death,  is  the  off'spring  of  that  gloomy  temper  which 
delight  to  riot  upon  the  vitals  of  human  rights  and  bumaD 
happiness. 


EXTRACT  FROM  THE  MESSAGE 

OP* 

GOVERNOR  WOLCOTT; 

On  affording  pro  edion  to  .American  Manvfaclures  ^ 

DELIVERED  TO  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  CONNECTICUT 

MAY,  1824. 


The  great  poHtrcal  error  of  our  country,  consists  in  not 
)erce'iving  the  superior  advantages  of  a  domestic  over 
I  foreign  market.  By  a  domestic  market,  I  mean  one 
vhich  is  subject  to  the  control  of  American  interests  and 
)olicy.  The  more  this  position  is  examined,  by  every 
est  by  which  truth  can  be  elicited,  the  more  satisfactory 
vill  the  demonstration  appear. 

It  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  uttering  a  paradox,  but  to 
nvite  public  attention  to  a  grave  and  highly  important 
ruth,  that  I  declare  my  since  e  conviction  that  the  cotton 
Islanters  in  the  southern  states,  are  moie  directly  inter- 
sfed  in  the  rapid  extension  of  American  manufactures  of 
his  article,  than  any  other  interest  in  our  country. 

Cotton  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  of  our  exports,  and 
:he  best  support  of  our  navigation.  While  it  was  unman* 
jfactured,  it  is  nearly  worthless; — when  it  has  been  con- 
certed into  fabricks,  it  is  refused  from  us  in  most  Euro- 
pean countries.  The  best  market  is  in  E«ghind,  vvhicli 
ommands  the  most  extensive  distribution  of  manufactures. 
This  material  has  already  become  so  abundant,  as  to  be 
a  dangerous  article  of  speculation  to  mere  merchants,  and 
is  principall}'  regarded  by  ship  owners  and  navigators,  as 
^n  article  of  freight,  the  rates  of  which  are  declining  Jo 
ihe  lowest  terms.  Cotton  is  produced  from  an  ar^itnai 
olant,  tvhich  is  rapidly  extending  over  thirty  tive  degre?« 
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of  latitude  on  each  side  of  the  equator;  and  with  the  a 
of  our  inventions,  it  is  prepared  for  market,  by  the  rud€ 
laborers.  An  abundant  supply  for  the  demands  of  tl 
world,  must  soon  be  furnished,  when  the  market  pric 
will  be  regulated  by  the  very  moderate  expenses  of  so 
porting  the  life  of  degraded  men  in  mild  climates. 

If,  as  1  believe,  these  facts  are  undeniable,  they  demo 
atrate  that  it  is  the  interest  of  planters  and  navigators, 
unite  with  the  manufacturers  in  giving  an  additional  vali 
to  the  cotton  of  the  United  States,  by  converting  it  in 
fabrics,  not  only  for  domestic  use  but  for  a  widely  dive 
sifted  foreign  commerce,  in  competition  with  the  skill  ai 
industry  of  Europe,  thereby  affording  another  illustratii 
of  the  various  relations  which  subsist  between  agricultur 
commerce  and  manufactures.  No  class  of  agriculiuralis 
can  be  oppressed  by  domestic  combinations  against  the 
particular  interest,  while  a  wise  constitutional  inhibitic 
exists,  against  duties  on  exports,  which  must  always  s 
cure  the  best  prices  which  can  be  obtained  in  foreign  ma 
kets.  Combinations  against  laborers,  roust  be  unsuecessf 
in  a  country  possessed  of  an  almost  boundless  territori 
where  no  privileged  orders  are  recognized,  and  wheij 
every  freeman  is  suffered  to  elect  or  to  renounce  his  pr^ 
fession.  It  would  be  absurd  to  imagme,  that  merehani 
can  be  injured  by  mcreasingthe  quantities,  varieties,  aii 
value  of  vendible  commodities.  The  public  revenue  cai 
not  be  diminished  by  measures  which  increase  the  valt 
of  exports,  by  which  the  imports  of  every  country  a 
equalized,  and  because  we  see  that  the  revenue  is  in  fa 
increasing  in  the  vicinity  of  those  places,  where  manufai 
tares  are  most  firmly  established. 

The  present  condition  of  the  United  States  is  very  pect 
liar: — we  import  wool,  leather,  and  tallow,  which  ougl 
to  be  supplied  by  our  tlocks  and  herds; — we  import  iro 
and  other  minerals,  while  the  same  materials  are  restin 
in  our  mountains,  by  the  sides  of  our  great  navigable  r 
vers.  The  occupations  of  our  hardy  and  patient  fishei 
men,  whose  farms  are  on  the  ocean,  are  oppressed  by  th 
industry  of  foreign  .rivals— By  the  auction  system,  and  b 
abuses  of  credit,  the  merchants  to  our  cities  are  impove 
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bed  and  rendered  dependent; — the  circulation  of  small 
(Dtes,  which  are  substituted  for  gold  and  silver  coins,  is 
I  Impairing  the  security  of  all  funded  property,  and  extend- 
ig  poverty  throughout  the  land.     Our  improved  roads 
ad  canals,  and  even  the  sublime  invention  of  vessels 
lOved  by  steam,  have,  by  the  omission  to  impart  a  wise 
1  irection  to  our  national  industry,  been  converted  into  so 
,iany  exhausting  conductors  ot  our  resources  to  Europe. 
1  Ve  hear  Great  Britain  declaring  that  her  revenue  is  in- 
ii-reasing,  her  debt«  diminishing,  and  her  people  enjoying 
li^heerful  prosperity.   Agriculture,  manufactures,  and  com- 
ifrce  are  the  basis  of -her  wealth  and  power, — she  im- 
I  torts  no  food,  except  during  periods  of  scarcity,  and  then 
I  Inly  under  temporary    regulation,    limited  by   pressing 
5  lecessities;  she  exports  no  native  materials,  of  which  the 
I  ialuecan  be  increased  by  the  labor  oi  skill  of  her  people; 
ler  exports  chiefly  consist  of  articles  which  have  acquired 
liat  form  and  polish,  which  best  adapt  them  to  a  lucrative 
ommerce;  while  her  imports  are  those  materials,  in  their 
udest  forms,  which  are  susceptible  of  transformations,  by 
leans  of  skill  and  industry,  into  new  fabrics  for  exporta- 
ion;— she  wastes  as  little  capital  as  possible,  upon  articles 
If  foreign  growth,  which  are  intended  for  domestic  con- 
umption;  and  upon  these,  she  levies  the  greatest  taxes; 
he  is  now  proposing  new   regulations,  coinciding  with 
n  established  policy,  which  will  still  more  reduce  the  pri- 
es of  some   kinds   of  manutactures,   and   consequently 
mpose  additional  discouragements  upon  similar  articles, 
vhen  manufactured  in  other  countries.     We  have  no  right 
io  complain  of  such  regulations,  which  are  both  wise  and 
ust,  when  viewed  in  relation  to  British  interest  and  pol- 
Cy,  though   they    are  unquestionably  impoverishing   to 
Jvery  nation,  whose  arts  are  existing  in  an  inferior  degree 
)f  improvement. 

But  considering  the  grade  at  which  the  United  States 
lave  arrived,  we  must  express  our  disappointment,  that 
m  American  statesm  m  should  recommend  submission  to 
his  policy.  We  might  consent  to  an  exchange  of  all  the 
yroductions  of  the  t^eo  countries,  on  equal  terms; — but 
nerely  to  equalize  the  carrying  trade  leaving  exclusively 
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to  one  party  to  select  such  objects  of  commerce  as  favor  thei 
ozan  views,  would  be  the  most  adverse  to  equality  of  anjf 
principle  which  can  be  imagined,  and  in  fact  render  ou\ 
navigation  zoholly  subservient  to  foreign  interests.  In  ou-\ 
case,  couniervailing  regulations  are  the  only  possible  mean\ 
of  preserving  that  equality  which  is  desirable.  The  oppo 
site  course  bends  directly  to  a  partial  re-colonization  witl 
Great  Britain:  and  the  most  plausible  suggestion  which 
have  heard  in  support  of  this  doctrine,  is,  that  taxes  oi 
foreign  productions,  are  so  many  burdens  on  America) 
consumers. 

The  proofs  that  all  such  opinions  are  fallacious,  art 
apparent  and  undeniable.  The  partial  encouragements 
which  have  been  afforded  to  American  manufactures  ol 
wool,  cotton,  iron,  leather,  wood,  and  paper,  have  so  re 
duced  the  prices  for  consumption,  that  they  are  now  lower 
than  they  were  before  any  duties  were  imposed,  and  con^ 
siderable  quantities  of  each  article  are  now  exported,  as 
articles  of  coimnerce,  without  any  stimulation  from  boun- 
ties. We  owe  it  to  the  mterests  of  our  country  and  man 
kind,  to  maintain  the  ground  that  has  been  acquired,  and 
not  to  be  vanquished  in  the  race  of  national  improvement, 
in  which  we  have  so  far  succeeded.  Nothing  more  has 
been  requested,  or  is  necessary,  than  to  provide  means  of 
resisting  new  devices  and  improvtmtnts  of  European  policy 
and  ingenuity,  to  which  American  preparations  and  skill  are 
now  amply  adequaie  ij  a  fair  participation  of  the  markets  in 
this  eountry,  can  be  secured. 


SPEECH 

OP 


MR,  WEBSTEfe, 

0^•  THE  GREEK  REVOLUTION 


On  the  8th  December,  1823,  Mr.  Webster  presented, 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  following  resolution: 

'^Resolved,  That  provisions  ought  to  be  made,  by  law, 
Cor  defraying  the  expense  intrdent  to  the  appointment  ot 
an  Agent  or  Commissioner  to  Greece,  whenever  the  Pre- 
aident  shall  deem  it  expedient  to  make  such  appointment." 

The  House  Isaving  on  the  19th  of  January,  resolved  it- 
self into  a  committee  of  the  whole,  and  this  resolution 
being  taken  into  coasideration,  Mr.  Webster  spoke  to  ih« 
ibllovving  effect: 

Mr.  Chairman, 

I  am  afraid,  that,  so  fer  as  my  part  in  this 'discussion  I's 
concerned,  those  expectations  which  the  public  excite- 
ment, existing  on  the  subject,  and  certain  associations, 
easily  connected  with  it,  have  conspired  to  raise,  may  be 
disappointed.  An  occasion  which  calls  the  attention  to  a 
spot,  so  distinguished,  so  connected  with  interesting  recol- 
lections, as  Greece,  may  naturally  excite  something  of 
warmth  and  enthusiasm.  In  a  grave,  political  discussion, 
however  it  is  necessary  that  that  feeling  should  be  chas- 
tised. I  shall  endeavor  properly  to  depress  it,  although  it 
is  impossible  that  it  should  be  altogether  extinguished. 
We  must,  mdeed,  fly  beyond  the  civilized  world,  we  must 
pass  the  dominion  of  law,  and  the  boundaries  of  know- 
ledge; we  must,  tTjore  especially,  withdraw  ourselves  from 
this  place,  ^nd  the  scenes  which  here  surround  us,  if  we 
wwuld  separate  ourselves,  altogether,  from  the  infiuencp 
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of  all  those  memorials  of  herself  which  ancient  Oreeee  has 
transmitted  for  the  admiration,  and  the  benerit,  of  man- 
kind. This  free  form  of  government,  this  popular  assem- 
liiy,  the  common  council,  held  for  tlie  common  good, 
where  have  we  contemplated  its  earhest  models?  This 
];!actice  ol  free  debate,  and  public  discussion,  the  contest 
of  mind  with  mind,  and  that  popular  eloquence,  which,  if 
it  were  now  here,  on  a  subject  like  this,  would  move  the 
stones  of  the  capitol,  whose  was  the  language  in  which  all 
these  were  first  exhibited?  Even  the  edifice  in  which  we 
assemble,  these  propoJ^ioned  columns,  this  ornamented 
ar-t  hitecture,  all  remind  us  that  Greece  has  existed,  and 
tiiat  we,  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  are  generally  her  debt- 
ors. But  I  have  not  introduced  this  motion  in  the  vain 
hope  of  discharging  any  thing  of  this  accumulated  debt  of 
ceiituries.  I  have  not  acted  upon  the  expectation,  that 
we  who  have  inherited  this  obligation  from  our  ancestors, 
ihruld  now  attempt  to  pay  it,  to  those  who  may  seem  to 
t.-we  inherited,  from  their  ancestors,  a  right  to  receive 
pigment.  My  object  is  nearer  and  more  immediate.  I 
jvish  to  take  occasion  of  the  struggle  of  an  interesting  and 
pallant  people,  m  the  cause  of  liberty  and  Christianity,  to 
dr:iw  the  attention  of  the  house  to  the  circumstances  which 
have  accompanied  that  struggle,  and  to  the  principles 
which  appear  to  have  governed  the  conduct  of  the  great 
states  of  Europe,  in  regard  to  it;  and  to  the  effects  and  con- 
sequences of  these  principles,  upon  the  independence  of 
nations,  and  especially  upon  the  institutions  of  free  govern- 
ments. Wbat  I  have  to  say  of  Greece,  therefore,  concerns 
!i>e  modern,  not  the  ancient;  the  living,  not  the  dead.  It 
res^ards  her,  not  as  she  exists  in  history,  triumphant  over 
time,  and  tyranny,  and  ignorance;  but  as  she  now  is,  con- 
tending against  fearful  odds,  for  being,  and  for  the  com- 
mon privilege  of  human  nature. 

As  it  is  never  difficult  to  recite  common  place  remarks, 
and  trite  aphorisms;  so  it  may  be  easy,  I  am  aware,  on  this 
i;ccasion,to  remind  me  of  the  wisdom  which  dictates  to  men 
n  care  of  their  own  affairs,  and  a.dmonishes  them,  instead 
:){'  searching  for  adventures  abroad,  to  leave  other  men's 
cncerns  in  their  own  hands.    It  may  be  easy  to  call  thi? 
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ii'esolution  Qmxotic,  the  emanation  of  a  crusading  or  pvo- 
pcvandist  spirit.  All  this,  and  more,  may  be  readily  said; 
but  all  this,  and  more,  will  not  be  allowed  to  fix  a  charac- 
ter upon  this  proceeding,  imtil  that  is  proved,  which  it 
takes  for  granted.  Let  it  first  be  shown,  that  in  this  ques- 
tion, there  is  nothing  which  can  affect  the  interest,  the 
character,  or  the  duty  of  this  country.  Let  it  be  proved, 
that  we  are  not  called  upon,  by  either  of  these  consider- 
ations, to  express  an  opinion  on  the  subject  to  which  the 
resolution  relates.  Let  this  be  proved,  and  then  it  will, 
indeed,  be  made  out,  that  neither  ought  this  resolution  to 
pass,  nor  ought  the  subject  of  it  to  have  been  mentioned  in 
the  communication  of  the  President  to  us.  But,  in  my 
opinion,  this  cannot  be  shown.  In  my  judgment,  the  sub- 
ject is  interesting  to  the  people  and  the  government  of  this 
co\mtry,  and  we  are  called  upon,  by  considerations  of  great 
weight  and  moment,  to  express  our  opinions  upon  it. — 
These  considerations,  I  think,  sprang  from  a  sense  of  our 
own  duty,  our  character,  and  our  own  interest.  I  wish  to 
treat  the  subject  on  such  grounds,  exclusively,  as  are  truly 
,  American;  but  then,  in  considering  it  as  an  American  ques- 
tion, i  cannot  forget  the  age  in  which  we  live,  the  preva- 
ling  spirit  of  the  age,  the  interesting  questions  which 
agitate  it,  and  our  own  peculiar  relation,  in  regard  to  these 
interesting  questions.  Let  this  be,  then,  as  far  as  J  am 
concerned,  I  hope  it  will  be,  purely  an  American  discus- 
sion; but  let  it  embrace  nevertheless  every  thing,  that 
fairly  concerns  America;  let  it  comprehend, not  merely  her 
present  advantage,  but  her  permanent  interest,  her  elevated 
character,  as  one  of  the  free  states  of  the  world,  and  her 
duty  towards  those  great  principles,  which  have  hitherto 
maintained  the  relative  independence  of  nations,  and 
which  have,  more  especially,  made  her  what  she  is. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  session,  the  President,  in 
the  discharge  of  the  high  duties  of  his  office,  called  our 
attention  to  the  subject,  to  which  this  resolution  refers. 
"  A  strong  hope,"  says  that  communication,  "  has  been 
long  entertained,  founded  on  the  heroic  struggle  of  the 
Greeks,  that  they  would  succeed  in  their  contest,  and  re- 
sume their  equal  statioa  among  the  nations  of  the  eartb» 
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It  is  believ-ed  that  the  whole  civilized  u-orld  takes  a  deep 
interest  in  their  welfare.  Although  no  power  has  decla- 
red in  their  favor,  yet  none,  according  to  our  informationj 
has  taken  part  against  then*.  Their  cause  and  their  name, 
have  projected  them  fr&m  dangers,  which  might,  ere  this, 
have  overwhelmed  any  other  people.  The  ordinary  cal- 
culations of  interest,  end  of- acquisition  with  a  view  to 
aggrandizement,  which  mingle  so  much  in  the  transactions 
of  nations,  seem  to  have  no  eflect  in  regard  to  them. — 
From  the  facts  which  have  come  to  our  knowledge,  there 
i^  good  cause  to  belie»'e  that  their  enemy  has  lost,  foi?- 
ever,  all  dominion  over  them:  that  Greece  will  become 
again  an  independent  nation." 

it  has  appeared  to  me,  that  the  house  should  adopf  some 
resolutian,  reciprocating  these  sentiments,  so  far  as  it  should 
approve  them.  More  than  twenty  years  have  elapsed, 
since  congress  first  ceased  to  receive  such  a  communica-' 
tion  from  the  president,  as^  could  probably  be  made  the 
subject  of  a  general  answer.  I  do  not  mean  to  find  fault 
v.ith  this  relinquishment  of  a  former,  and  ancient  practice. 
It  may  have  been  attended  with  inconveniences  which 
justified  its  abolition.  But,  certainly,  there  was  one  ad- 
vantage belonging  to  it;  and  that  is,  that  it  furnished  a  fit 
opportunity  for  the  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  hous? 
of  congress,  upon  those  topics  in  the  executive  communi- 
cation, which  were  not  expected  to  be  made  the  immediate 
subjects  of  direct  legislation.  Since,  therefore,  the  pre- 
sident's message  does  not  now  receive  a  general  answer,  it 
has  seemed  to  me  to  be  proper,  that  in  some  mode  agree- 
able to  our  own  usual  form  of  proceeding,  we  should  express 
our  sentiments  upon  the  important  and  interesting  topics 
on  which  it  treats. 

if  the  sentiments  of  the  message  in  respect  to  Greece 
he  proper,  it  is  equally  proper  that  this  house  should  re- 
ciprocate those  sentiments.  The  present  resolution  is 
designated  to  have  that  extent,  and  no  more.  If  it  pass, 
jt  will  leave  any  future  proceeding  where  it  now  is,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  executive  governncent.  It  is  but  an  ex- 
pression, under  those  form's  in  which  the  house  is  aecus- 
lomed.  to  act,  of  the  satisfaction  of  the- bcu'e  f^i^h  thr 
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general  sentiments  expressed  in  regard  to  this  subject  it  , 

the  message,  and  of  its  readiness  to  defray  the  expense  in*  H 

cident  to  any  inquiry  for  the  purpose  of  further  information, 
or  any  other  agency  with  the  president,  in  his  discretion, 
shall  see  fit,  in  whatever  manner,  and  whatever  time,  to  in- 
stitute. The  whole  matter  is  still  left  in  his  judgment,  and 
this  resolution  can  in  no  way  restrain  its  unlimited  eX" 
ercise. 

I  might  well,  Mr.  Chairman,  ayoid  the  responsibility  of 
this  measure,  if  it  had,  in  my  judgment,  any  tendency  to 
change  the  policy  of  the  country.  With  the  general  course 
of  that  policy,  I  am  quite  satisfied.  The  nation  is  pros- 
perous, peaceful,  and  happy;  and  I  shall  very  reluctantly 
put  its  peace,  prosperity,  or  happiness,  at  risk.  It  appears 
to  me,  however,  that  this  resolution  is  strictly  conformable 
to  our  general  policy,  and  not  only  consistent  with  our  in- 
terests, but  even  demanded  by  a  large  and  liberal  view  oi 
those  interests. 

It  is  certainly  true,  that  the  just  policy  of  this  country,  i 

is,  in  the  first  place,  a  peaceful  policy.  No  nation  ever  had 
less  to  expect  from  forcible  aggrandizement.  The  mighty 
agents  which  are  working  out  our  greatness,  are  time,  in-  f 

dustry,  and  the  arts.     Our  augmentation  is  by  growth,  not  !! 

by,  acquisition;  by  internal  developement,  not  by  external 
accession.     No  schemes  can  be  suggested  to  us,  so  mag-  '   . 

nificent  as  the  prospects  which  a  sober  contemplation  of  |' 

our  own  Condition,  unaided  by   projects,  uninfluenced  by  i 

ambition,  fairly  spreads  before  us.     A  country  of  such  vast  , 

extent,  with  such  varieties  of  soil  and  climate;  with  so  much 
public  spirit  and  private   enterprise;  with  a  population  in-  K^ 

creasing  so  much  beyond  former  examples,  with  capacities  i  / 

of  improvement  not  only  unapplied  or  unexhausted,  but  '';■ 

even,  in  a  great  measure,  as  yet,  unexplored; so  free  in  its 
institutions,  so  mild  in  its  laws,  so  secure  in  the  title  it  con- 
fers on  every  man  to  his  own  acquisitions;  needs  nothing 
but  time  and  peace  to  carry  it  forward  to  almost  any  point 
of  advancement.  ! 

In  the  next  place,  I  take  it   for  granted,  that  the  policy  i  ; 

of  (his  country,  springing  from  the  nature  of  our  govern-  '  '■ 

ment,  and  the  spirit  of  all  our  institutions,  is,  so  far  as  it  , 

V  <9.  ;  'I 
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respects  (he  interesting  questions  which  agitate  (he  pres- 
ent ag-e,  on  the  side  of  liberal  and  enlightened  sentiments. 
The  age  is  extraordinar_y;  the  spirit  that  actuates  it,  is 
peculiar  and  marked;  and  our  own  relation  to  the  times 
we  live  in,  and  to  the  questions  which  interest  them,  is 
equally  marked  and  peculiar.  We  are  placed,  by  our 
good  fortune,  and  the  wisdom  and  valor  of  our  ancestors, 
in  a  condition  in  which  we  can  act  no  obscure  part.  Be 
it  for  honor,  or  be  it  for  dishonor,  whatever  we  do,  is  not 
likely  to  escape  the  observation  of  the  world.  As  cne  of 
the  free  states  among  the  nations,  as  a  great  and  rapidly 
rising  republic,  it  would  be  impossible  for  us,  if  we  were 
so  disposed,  to  prevent  our  principles,  our  sentiments,  and 
Our  example,  from  producing  some  effect  upon  the  opinions 
and  hopes  of  society  throughout  the  civilized  World.  It 
rests  probably  with  ourselves  to  determine,  whether 
the  influence  of  these  shall  be  salutary  or  pernicious. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  great  political  question  of 
this  age,  is,  that  between  absolute  and  regulated  govern- 
ments. The  substance  of  the  controversy  is,  whether" 
society  shall  have  any  part  in  its  own  government. — 
Whether  the  form  of  government  shall  be  that  of  limited 
monarchy,  with  more  or  less  mixture  of  hereditary  power, 
or  wholly  elective,  or  representative^  may  perhaps  be 
considered  as  subordinate.  The  main  controversy  is  be- 
tween that  absokte  rule,  which,  while  it  promises  to  govern 
well,  means  nevertheless  to  govern  without  control,  and 
tiiat  regulated  or  constitutional  system,  which  restrains 
sovereign  discretion,  and  asserts  that  society  may  claim, 
as  matter  of  right,  sorae  e/Iective  power  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  laws  which  are  to  regulate  it.  The  spirit  of 
the  times  sets  with  a  most  powerful  current,  in  favor  of 
these  last  mentioned  opinions.  It  is  opposed,  howevery 
whenever  and  wherever  it  shoAvs  itself,  by  certain  of  the 
great  potentates  of  Europe;  and  it  is  opposed  on  grounds 
as  applicable  in  one  civilized  nation  as  in  another,  and 
which  would  justify  such  opposition  in  relation  to  the  Uni- 
ted States,  as  well  as  in  relation  to  any  other  statCj  or 
nation,  if  time  and  circumstances  should  render  such  op« 
position  espedient*! 
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What  j)art  it  becomp.s  (hi?  country  to  take  on  n  question 
of  this  sort,  so  Air  us  it  is  called  upon  to  take  any  |i:nt-, 
cannot  be  doubtful.  Oui^  side  of  this  question  is  settled 
for  us,  even  without  our  own  volition.  Our  history,  our 
situation,  our  character,  necessarily  df||yde  our  position 
and  our  course,  before  we  have  even  lime  to  ask  whether 
we  have  an  option.  Our  place  is  on  the  side  of  free  in- 
stitutions. From  the  earliest  settlement  of  these  states, 
their  inhabitants  were  accustomed,  in  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, to  the  enjoyment  of  the  powers  of  self-government; 
and  for  the  last  half  century,  they  have  sustained  systems 
of  government  entirely  representative,  yielding  to  them- 
selves the  greatest  possible  prosperity,  and  not  leaving 
them  without  distinction  and  respect  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  This  system  we  are  not  likely  to  abandon;  and 
while  we  shall  no  further  recommend  its  adoption  to  other 
nations,  in  whole  or  in  part,  than  it  may  recommend  itself 
by  its  visible  influence  on  our  own  growth  and  prosperity, 
we  are  nevertheless,  interested,  to  resist  the  establishment 
of  doctrines  which  deny  the  legality  of  its  foundations. — 
We  stand  as  an  equal  among  nations,  claiming  the  full  be- 
nefit of  the  established  international  law;  and  it  is  our 
duty  to  oppose,  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  moment,  any 
innovatio-s  upon  that  code,  which  shall  bring  into  doubt 
or  question  our  own  equal  and  independent  rights. 

I  will  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  advert  to  those  pretensions, 
put  forth  by  the  Allied  Sovereigns  of  continental  Europe, 
which  seem  to  me  calculated,  if  unresisted,  to  bring  into 
disrepute  the  principles  of  our  government,  and  indeed  to 
be  wholly  incompatible  with  any  degree  of  national  inde« 
pendence.  1  do  not  introduce  these  considerations  for  the 
sake  of  topics.  I  am  not  about  to  declaim  against  crowned 
heads,  nor  to  quarrel  with  any  country  for  preferring  a 
form  of  government  different  from  our  own.  The  choice 
that  we  exercise  for  ourselves,  I  am  quite  willing  to  leave 
a'Iso  to  others.  But  it  appears  to  me  that  the  pretensions 
of  which  I  have  spoken,  are  wholly  inconsistent  with  the 
iedependence  of  nations  generally,  without  regard  to  the 
qiuestion,  whether  their  governments- be  absolute,  monar- 
•bica!  and  limited,  or  purely  popular  arnl  representative? 
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'-'■  If  one  engage  to  serve  another,  lie  does  not  set  it  dovv: 
expressly  and  particularly  among  the  terms  and  condition 
of  the  bargain,  that  he  will  not  betray  nor  murder  him 
nor  pilLige  nor  burn  his  house.  For  the  same  reason, /.%a 
would  be  a  dishonorable  engagement,  in  which  men  shoul( 
bind  theraselves  to  act  properly  and  decently,  and  no 
break  the  peace."* 

Such  were  the  sentiments  of  that  eminent  writer.  Hov 
nearly  he  anticipated  the  case  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  w-il 
appear  from  cofoparing  his  observations  with  the  preambl< 
to  that  alliance,  which  is  as  follows: 

*'Irj  the  name  of  the  most  Holy  and  Indivisible  Trinity 
ihssr  Majesties  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  king  of  Prus 
sia,  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia,''  — "  solemnly  declare 
that  the  present  act  has  no  other  object  than  to  publish,  i 
the  face  of  the  whole  world,  their  fixed  resolution,  both  ii 
the  administration  of  their  respective  states,  and  in  thei 
political  relations  with  every  other  government,  to  take  fo 
their  sole  guide  the  precepts  of  that  holy  religion,  namely 
the  precepts  of  justice,  christian  charity,  and  peace,  which 
far  from  being  applicable  only  to  private  concerns,  mos 
have  an  immediate  influence  on  the  councils  of  princes,  an( 
guide  all  their  steps,  as  being  the  only  means  of  consol 
idating  human  institution?,  and  remedying  their  imper 
feet  ions." 

This  measure,  however,  appears  principally  important 
as  it  was  the  first  of  a  series,  and  was/oUowed  afterward 
by  others  of  a  more  direct  and  practical  nature.  Thes( 
measures,  taken  together,  profess  to  establish  two  prin 
ciples.  which  the  allied  pov^'ers  wsuld  enforce  as  a  part  o 
the  law  of  the  civilized  world,  and  the  enforcement  o 
which  is  menaced  by  a  million  and  a  half  of  bayonets. 

The  first  of  these  principles,  is  that  all  popular,  or  con 
stitntional  rights,  are  holden  no  otherwise  than  as  grant 
from  the  crown.  Society  upon  this  principle,  has  no  right 
of  its  own;  it  takes  good  government,  when  he  gets  it,  ass 
boon  and  a  concession,  but  can  demand  nothing.  It  is  t< 
live  in  that  favor  which  emanates  from  royal  authority,  a9( 
if  it  have  the  misfortune  to  lose  that  fayor,  there  is  nothing 
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0  proipct  it  aji-ainst  any  decree  of  injustice  and  opp^'essioa, 

1  cai)  rightly  muke  no  endeavor  for  a  change,  b)  itself; 
Ls  vvliole  privilege  is  to  receive  the  favois  that  may  be 
ispensed  by  the  sovereign  power,  aiid  all  its  duty  is  de- 
cribed  in  the  single  word,  submissiotu  This  is  the  plain 
esult  of  the  principal  continental  st:ite  papers;  indeed  it 
3  nearly  the  identical  text  of  some  o;  them. 

The  Laybach  circular  of  May  18'24,  .illeges,  "that  useful 
tnd  necessary  changes  in  legislation  and  adoainistration, 
)ught  only  to  emanate  from  the  fcee  will  anc'  intelligent 
onviction  of  those  whouj  God  has  rendered  responsible 
forpower;  all  tiiat  deviates  from  thi«  ime  necessarily  leads 
:o  disorder,  co'Timotions,  and  evils,  far  more  insufferable 
than  those  which  they  pretend  to  remedy."*  Now,  sir, 
;his  principle  would  carry  Europe  bark  again,  at  once,  inte 
the  middle  of  the  dark  ages,  it  is  the  old  doctrine  of  the 
divine  rigist  of  kings, advanced  now,  by  new  advocates, and 
sustained  by  a  formidable  mass  of  power.  That  the  people 
hold  their  fundamental  privileges,  as  matter  of  cuncessioUf 
or  indulgence,  from  the  sovereign  power,  is  a  sentiment  not 
easy  to  diffuse  in  this  age,  any  farther  than  it  is  enforced 
by  the  direct  operation  of  military  means.  It  is  true, 
certainly,  that  some  six  centuries  ago,  the  early  founders 
of  English  liberty  called  the  instrument  which  secured 
their  rights  a  character;  it  was,  indeed,  a  concession;  they 
had  obtained  it,  sword  in  hand,  from  the  king;  and,  in 
DQ'ioy  other  cases,  whatever  was  obtained,  favorable  to 
hnraan  rights,  from  the  tyranny  and  despotism  of  the  feu- 
dal sovereigns,  was  called  by  the  names  of  privileges-  and 
liberties,  as  beins>  matter  of  special  favor.     And,  though  we 

I  retain  this  language  at  the  present  time,  the  principle  itself 
belongs  to  ages  that  have  long  passed  by  us.  The  civilized 
ivorld  has  done  with  the  enormous  faith  of  many  made  for 
one.  Society  asserts  itu  own  rights,  and  alleges  them  to 
be  original,  sacred,  and  unalienablei  It  is  not  satisfied  with 
having  kind  masters;  it  demands  a  participation  in  its  own 
government:  and,  in  states  much  advanced  in  civilizationj 
it  urges  this  demand  with  a  constancy  and  an  energy,  that 

^cannot  well,  nor  long,  bp  resisted.  There  are,  happily, 
•Annual  Register,  for  16?!, 
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I  have  a  most  deep  and  thorough  conviction,  that  a  new  era 
has  arisen  in  the  world,  that  new  and  dangerous  combina-' 
tions  are  taking  place,  promulgating  doctrines,  and  fraught 
with  consequences,  wholly  subversive,  in  their  tendency, 
of  the  public  lav^f  nations,  and  of  the  general  liberties  of 
mankind.  Wheraer  this  be  so,  or  not,  is  the  question  which 
I  now  propose  to  examine,  upon  such  grounds  of  infor- 
mation, as  the  common  and  public  means  of  knowledge 
disclose. 

Every  bodj'  knows  that,  since  the  final  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons  to  the  throne  of  France,  the  continental  powers 
have  entered  into  sundry  alliances,  which  have  been  made 
public,  and  have  held  several  meetings  or  congresses,  at 
which  the  prmciples  of  their  political  conduct  have  been 
declared.  These  things  must  necessarily  have  an  effect 
upon  the  international  law  of  the  states  of  the  world.  If 
that  effect  be  good,  and  according  to  the  principles  of  that 
law,  they  deserve  to  be  applauded.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
their  effect  and  tendency  be  most  dangerous,  their  princi- 
ples wholly  inadmissible,  their  pretensions  such  as  would 
abolish  every  degree  of  national  independence,  then  they 
-are  to  be  resisted, 

!  begin,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  drawing  your  attention  to 
the  tieaty,  concluded  at  Pans  inSeptember,  181  ,  between 
Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  commonly  called  the  Holy 
Alliance.  This  singular  alliance  appears  to  have  origin- 
ated with  the  Emperor  of  Russia;  for  we  are  informed  that. 
a  draft  of  it  was  exhibited  by  him,  personally,  to  a  plenipo- 
tentiary of  one  of  the  greatest  powers  of  Europe,  before  it 
was  presented  to  the  other  sovereigns  who  ultimatel}' 
signed  it.*  This  instrument  professes  nothing,  certainlyj, 
which  is  not  extremely  commendable  and  praiseworthy. 
It  promises  only  that  the  contracting  parties,  both  in  rela- 
tion to  other  states,  and  in  regard  to  their  own  subjects, 
will  observe  the  rules  of  justice  and  Christianity.  In  con- 
firmation of  these  promises,  it  makes  the  most  solemn  and 
devout  rel-igious  invocations.     Now,  although  such  an  al- 

*Vide  Lovc^  Casttereagh's  Speech  in  the  House  of  Com.'nons,  February 
3,  1816.  Debates  iaParliame»t,  veL  36,  page  3565  where  also  the  Treaty 
aiay  be  found  at  iesgsh, 
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lirince  is  a  novelty  in  European  history,  the  world  seem? 
to  hrive  recelvecl  this  treaty,  upon  its  first  promulgation^ 
v.'ith  general  charity.  It  was  commonly  understood  as- 
liltle  or  nothing  more  than  an  expression  of  thanks  tor  th4 
successful  termination  of  the, momentous  contest,  in  which' 
tiiose  sovereigns  had  been  engaged.  It  still  seems  some- 
what unaccountable,  however,  that  these  good  resolutions 
should  requira  to  be  confirmed  by  treaty.  Who -doubted 
that  these  august  sovereigns  would  treat  each  other  with 
justice,  and  rule  their  own  subjects  in  mercy?  And  what 
necessity  was  there,  for  a  solemn  stipula'ioD  by  treaty,  to 
ensure  the  performance  of  that,  which  is  no  more  than  the 
ordinary  duty  of  every  government?  It  would  hardly  be 
admitted  by  these  sovereigns,  that,  by  this  compact,  they 
suppose  themselves  bound  to  introduce  an  entire  change, 
or  any  change,  in  the  course  of  their  own  conduct,  No- 
fhing  substantially  new,  certainly,  can  be  supposed  to  have 
been  intended.  What  principle,  or  what  practice,  there- 
fore, called  for  this  solemn  declaration  of  the  int?ntio«  of 
fhe  parties  to  observe  the  rules  of  religion  and  justice? 

.  It  IS  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  a  writer  of  reputation 
upon  the  public  law,  described,  many  3-ears  ago,  not  maC' 
curately,  the  character  of  ibis  alliance :  J  alhjde  to  Puf« 
ffendorff.  "It  seems  useless,"  says  he,  "to  frama  any 
pacts  or  leagues,  barely  for  the  defence  and  support  of 
universal  peace;  for  bj  such  a  league,  nothing  is  super- 
udded  to  the  obligation  of  natural  law,  and  no  agreement 
ij  made  for  the  performance  of  any  thing,  which  the  pai'- 
ties  were  not  previously  bound  to  perform;  nor  is  the 
original  obligation  rendered  firmer  or  stronger  by  such  an 
addition.  Men  of  any  tolerable  culture  and  civilization, 
might  well  be  ashamed  of  entering  into  any  such  compact,, 
the  conditions  of  which  imply  only  that  the  parties  con^ 
cerned  shall  not  offend  in  any  clear  point  of  duty.  Fcsides. 
we  should  be  guilty  of  great  irreverence  towards  God, 
should  we  suppose  that  his  injunctions  had  not  already 
laid  a'  sufficient  obligation  upon  us,  to  act  justly,  unless  wo 
ourselves  voluntarily  consented  to  the  same  engagement: 

us  if  our  obligation  to  obey  hi?  will,  deocr.ded  upon  ciH' 

CAvu  pleasure? 
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€i>ougfa  of  regul  .ed  governments  in  the  world,  and  those 
among  the  most  distiuguished,  to  operate  as  constant  ex- 
amples, and  to  keep  alive  an  unceasing  panting  in  the 
bosoms  of  men,  for  the  enjoyment  of  similar  free  insti- 
tutions. 

When  the  English  revolution  of  1688  took  place,  the 
English  people  did  not  content  them&elves  with  the  example 
of  Runnymede;  they  did  not  build  their  hopes  upon  royal 
charters;  they  did  not,  like  the  Lb  bach  circular,  suppose 
that  all  useful  changes  in  the  constitutions  and  laws  must 
proceed  from  those  only  whom  God  has  rendered  respon- 
sible for  power.  They  were  sonaewhat  better  instructed 
■hi  the  principles  of  civil  liberty,  or  at  least  they  were  better 
lovers  of  those  principles,  than  the  soverogns  of  Laybach, 
Instead  of  petitioning  for  charters,  they  declared  their 
rights,  and,  while  they  offered  to  the  family  of  Orange  the 
srown  with  one  hand,  they  held  in  the  other  an  enumer* 
ation  of  those  privileges  which  they  did  not  profess  to  hold 
as  favors,  but  which  they  demanded  and  insisted  upon,  as 
their  undoubted  rights. 

I  need  not  stop  to  observe,  Mr.  Chairman,  how  totally 
hostile  are  these  doctrines  of  Laybach,  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  owr  government.  They  are  in  direct  contra- 
diction:  the  principles  of  good  and  evil  are  hardly  more 
opposite.  If  these  principles  of  the  sovereigns  be  true, 
we  are  but  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  ol*  of  anarchy,  and  are 
only  tolerated  among  civilized  states,  because  it  has  not 
yet  been  convenipnt  to  conform  us  to  the  true  standard. 

But  the  second,  and,  if  possible,  the  still  more  objec- 
tionable principle,  avowed  in  these  papers,  is  the  right  of 
forcible  interference  in  the  affairs  of  other  states.  A  right 
to  control  nations  in  their  desire  to  change  their  own  go- 
vernment, wherever  it  may  be  conjectured,  or  pretended, 
that  such  change  might  furnish  an  example  to  the  subjects 
of  other  states,  is  plainly  and  distinctly  asserted.  The 
sane  congress  that  made  the  declaration  at  Laybach,  had 
declared,  before  its  removal  froto  Troppau,  "that  the 
powers  have  an  undoubted  right  to  take  a  hostile  attitude 
in  regard  to  those  states  in  which  the  overthrow  of  the 
government  may  operate  m  an  example." 
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There  cannof,  as  I  think,  be  conceived  a  more  flagrant 
violation  of  public  law,  or  national  independence,  than  is 
-contained  in  this  declaration. 

No  matter  what  be  the  character  of  the  government  re 
sisted;  no  matter  with  what  weight  the  foot  of  the  oppress- 
or bears  on  the  neck  of  the  oppressed;  if  he  struggle,  or  if 
he  complain,  he  sets  a  dangerous  example  of  resistance,-— 
and  from  that  moment  he  becomes  an  object  of  hostility  to 
the  most  powerful  potentates  of  the  earth.     I  want  words 
to  express  my  abhorrence  of  this  abominable  principle.     I 
trustevery  enlightened  man  throughout  the  world  willop- 
pose  it,  and  that,  especially ,  those  who  like  ourselvci  are  fortu- 
nately out  of  the  reach  of  the  bayonets  that  enforce  it,  will 
proclaim  their  detestation  of  it,  in  a  tone  both  loud  and  de- 
cisive.    The  avowed  object  of  such  declarations  is  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  of  the  world.     But  by  what  means  is  it  pro 
posed  to  preserve  this  ^eace?      Simply,  by  bringing  the 
power  of  all  governments  to  bear  against  all  subjects.     Here 
is  to  be  established  a  sort  of  double,  or  treble,  or  quadruple, 
or,  for  aught  I  know,  a  quintuple  allegiance.     An   oifence 
against  one  king  is  to  be  an  offence  against  all  kings,  and 
the  power  of  all  is  to  be  put  forth  for  the  ])imishment  of 
the  offender.     A  right  to  interfere  in  extreme  cases,  in 
the  case  of  contiguous  states,  and  where  imminent  danger 
is  threatened  to  one  by  what  is  transpiring  in  another,*  is 
not  without  precedent  in  modern  times,  upon  what  has  been 
called  the  law  of  vicinage;  and  when  confined  to  extreme 
cases,  and  limited  to  a  certain  extent,  it  may  perhaps  be 
defended   upon   principles  of  necessity  and  selfdefence, 
But  to  maintain  that  sovereigns  may  go  to  war  upon  the 
subjects  of  another  state  to  repress  an  xxamp I e,  is  monstrous 
indeed.     What  is  to  be  the  limit  to  such  a  principle,  or  to 
the  practice   growing  out  of  it?     What,  in  any  case,    but 
sovereign  pleasure  is  to  decide   whether  the  example  be 
good  or  bad  ?     And  what,  under  the  operation  of  such  rule. 
may  be  thought  of  our  example?     Why  are  we  not  as  fair 
objects  for  the  operation  of  the  new  principle,  as  any  of 
those  who  may  attempt  to  reform  the  condition  of  their 
government,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic? 

The  ultimate  effect  of  this  alliance  of  sovereigns,  for  ob- 
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v-jects  personal  to  themselves,  or  respecting  only  the  perma- 
nence of  their  own  power,  must  be,  the  destruction  of  all 
just  feeling,  and  all  natural  sympathy,  between  those  who 
exercise  the  power  of  government  and  those  who  are 
subject  to  it.  The  old  channels  of  mutual  regard  and 
confidence  are  to  be  dried  up,  or  cut  off.  Obedience  can 
now  be  expected  no  longer  than  it  is  enforced.  Instead  of 
relying  on  the  affections  of  the  governed,  sovereigns  are  to 
rely  on  the  affections  and  friendship  of  other  sovereigns. 
There  vare,  in  short,  no  longer  to  be  nations.  Princes  and 
people  no  longer  are  to  unite  for  interests  common  to  them 
both.  There  is  to  be  an  end  of  all  patriatism,  as  a  distinct 
national  feeling.  Society  is  to  be  divided  horizontally ;  all 
sovereigns  above,  and  all  subjects  below;  the  former  coalesc- 
ing for  their  own  security,  and  for  the  more  certain  subjec- 
tion of  the  undistinguished  multitude  beneath.  This,  Sir, 
is  no  picture,  drawn  by  imagination.  I  have  hardly  used 
language  stronger  than  that  in  which  the  authors  of  this 
new  system  have  commented  on  their  own  work.  Mr. 
Chateaubriand,  in  his  speech  in  the  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  in  February  last,  declared,  that  he  had  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Emperor  of  Russia  at  Verona,  in  which 
that  august  sovereign  uttered  sentiments  which  ap- 
peared to  him  so  precious,  that  he  immediately  hastened 
lionie,  and  wrote  them  down  while  yet  fresh  in  his  recol- 
lection. '-The  Emperor  declared,''^  Siiid  he,  "that  the7~e  can 
no  longer  be  such  a  thing  as  an  English,  French,  Russian, 
Prussian,  or  Austrian  policy:  there  is  henceforth  hutonepol' 
icy,  which,  for  the  safely  of  all,  should  he  adopted  both  hy 
people  and  kings.  It  was  for  me  first  to  show  myself  convin- 
ced of  the  principles  upon '^Ji>hich  I  founded  the  alliance;  an  oc- 
casion offered  itself;  the  rising  in  Greece.  Nothing  certain- 
ly could  occur  mo7-e  for  my  interests,  for  the  interests,  of  my 
7}eople;  nothing  more  acceptable  to  my  country,  than  a  reli- 
gious war  in  Turkey :  but  I  have  thought  I  perceived  in  the 
troubles  of  the  Morea,  the  sign  of  revolution,  and  1  have  held 
back.  I'rovidence  has  not  put  under  my  command  800,000 
soldiers,  to  satisfy  my  amhiiion,  hut  to  protect  religion,  moral- 
ily,  and  justice,  and  to  secure  the  prevalence  oj  those  princi- 
ples of  order  en  which  human  society  rests.     It  may  well  be 
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permitted  that  kings  may  have  public  aJUances   to  chjmd 
themselves  against  secret  enemies.'''' 

These,  Sir,  are  the  words  Avhich  the  French  minister 
thought  so  important  as  that  they  deserved  to  be  recorded ; 
and  I,, too,  Sir,  am  of  the  same  opmion.  But,  if  it  be  truc^ 
that  there  is  hereafter  to  be  neither  a  Russian  policy,  nor  a 
Prussian  policy,  nor  an  Austrian  policy,  nor  a  French  policy, 
nor  even,  which  yet  I  will  not  believe,  an  English  policy; 
there  will  be,  I  trust  in  God,  an  American  policy.  If  the  au- 
thority of  all  these  governments  be  hereafter  to  be  mixed 
and  blended,  and  to  flow  in  one  augmented  current  of  preroga- 
tive, over  the  face  of  Europe,  sweeping  away  all  resistance 
in  its  course,  it  willyet  remain  for  us  to  secure  our  own  happi- 
ness, by  the  preservation  of  our  own  principles;  which  I  hope 
we  shall  have  the  manliness  to  express  on  all  proper  occa- 
sions, and  the  spirit  to  defend  in  every  ext^emit3^  The 
end  and  scope  of  this  amalgamated  policy  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  this : — to  interfere  by  force,  for  any  goveru- 
inent,  against  any  people  who  may  resist  it.  Be  the  state 
of  the  people  what  it  may,  the}'^  shall  not  rise;  be  the  gov- 
ernment what  it  will,  it  shall  not  be  opposed.  The  prac 
tical  commentary  has  corresponded  with  the  plain  language 
of  the  text.  Look  at  Spain,  and  at  Greece.  If  men  may 
not  resist  the  Spanish  inquisition,  and  the  Turkish  scimitar, 
what  is  there  to  which  humanity  must  not  submit?  Strong- 
er cases  can  never  arise.  Is  it  not  proper  for  us,  at  all 
times — is  it  not  our  duty,  at  this  time,  t  come  forth,  ind 
deny,  and  condemn,  these  monstrous  punciples.  WherCj 
but  here,  and  in  one  other  place,  are  tliey  likely  to  he  re- 
sisted? They  are  advanced  with  equ.d  coohiess  ard  bokU 
ness;  and  they  are  supported  by  immense  power,  '"'le 
timid  will  shrink  and  give  way — and  many  oi  the  brave 
maybe  compelled  to  yield  to  force.  Human  liberty  ;;-iay 
yet,  perhaps,  be  obliged  to  repose  its  principal  hopes  on 
the  intelligence  and  the  vigour  of  the  Saxon  race.  As  fir 
as  depends  on  us,  at  least,  I  trust  those  hopes  will  not  be 
di-^appointed ;  and  that,  to  the  extent  which  may  consist 
with  our  own  settled,  pacific  policy,  our  opinions  and  senti 
ments  may  be  brought  to  act,  on  the  right  side,  and  to  the 
■fight  end,  on  an  occasion  which  is,  in  tnith,  nothing  less 
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t'lian  a  monie!»tous  question  between  an  intelligent  age,  full 
©f  knowledge,  thirsting  for  improvement,  and  quickened  by 
a.  thousand  impulses,  and  the  most  arbitrary  pretensions, 
sustained  by  unprecedented  power. 

This  asserted  right  of  forcible  intervention,  in  the  affairs 
of  other  nations,  is  in  open  violation  of  the  pulDlic  law  of  the 
world.  Who  has  authorized  these  learned  doctors  of  Trop- 
peau,  to  establish  new  articles  in  this  code  ?  Whence  are 
their  diplomas?  Is  the- whole  Avorld  expected  to  acquiesce 
in  principles,  which  entirely  subvert  the  independence  of 
nations?  On  the  basis  of  this  independence  has  been  reared 
the  beautiful  fabric  of  international  law.  On  the  principle 
of  this  independence,  Eui-ope  has  seen  a  family  of  nations, 
nourishing  within  its  limits,  the  small  among  the  large, 
protected  not  always  by  power,  but  by  a  principle  above 
power,  by  a  sense  of  propriety  and  justice.  On  this  princi- 
ple the  great  commonwealth  of  civilized  states  has  been 
hitherto  upheld.  There  have  been  occasional  departures, 
or  violations,  and  always  disastrous,  as  in  the  case  of  Po- 
land ;  but,  in  general,  the  harmojiy  of  the  system  has  been' 
wondertully  preserved.  In  the  production  and  preserva- 
tion of  this  sense  of  justice,  this  predominating  principle^ 
the  christian  religion  has  acted  a  main  part.  Christianity 
and  civilization  have  labored  together;  it  seems,  indeed, 
to  be  a  law  of  our  human  condition,  that  they  can  live  and 
flourish  only  together..  From  their  blended  influence  has 
arisen  that  delightful  spectacle  of  the  prevalence  of  reason 
and  principle,  over  power  and  interest,  so  well  described 
by  one  who  was  an  honor  to  the  age — 

"  And  sovereign  Laio,  the  world^s  collected  will. 

O'er  thrones  and  globes  elate, 
Sits  Empress — crowning  good,  repressing  ill: 

Smit  by  her  sacred  frown, 
The  fiend,  Discretion,  like  a  vapor  sinks, 

And  e'en  the  all-dazzling  crowa 
Hides  his  faint  rajs,  and  at  her  bidding  shrinks." 
Bat  this  vision  is  past.     While  the  teachers  of  Laybach 
give  the  rule,  there  will  be  no  law  but  the  law  of  the 
strongest. 

It  may  now  be  required  of  me  to  show  what  interest  ive 
have,  in  resisting  this  new  system.    What  is  it  to  m,,  it  may 
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be  asked,  upon  what  principles,  or  what  pretences  then 
European  governments  assert  a  right  of  interfering,  in  the 
aifairs  of  their  neighbors?  The  thunder,  it  may  be  said, 
rolls  at  a  distance.  The  vv^ide  Atlantic  is  between  us  and 
danger;  and,  however  others  may  suffer,  we  shall  remain 
safe. 

I  think  it  a  sufficient  answer  to  this,  to  say,  that  we  are 
one  of  the  nations;  that  we  have  an  interest,  therefore,  in 
the  preservation  of  that  system  of  national  law  and  national 
intercourse,  which  has  heretofore  subsisted,  so  beneficially 
for  all.  Our  system  of  government,  it  should  also  be  re- 
membered, is,  throughout,  founded  on  principles  utterly 
hostile  to  the  new  code;  and,  if  we  remain  undisturbed  by 
its  operation,  we  sha.ll  owe  our  security,  either  to  our  situa- 
tion or  our  spirit.  The  enterprising  character  of  the  age, 
our  own  active  commercial  spirit,  the  great  increase  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  intei'course  between  civilized  and 
commercial  states,  have  necessarily  connected  us  with  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  and  given  us  a  high  concern  in  the 
preservation  of  those  salutary  principles,  upon  which  thai: 
intercourse  is  founded  We  have  as  clear  an  interest  in 
international  law,  as  individuals  have  in  the  laws  of  society. 

Eut,  apart  from  the  soundness  of  the  policy;  on  the 
ground  of  direct  interest,  we  have.  Sir,  a  dut}^,  connected 
with  this  subject,  which,  I  trust,  we  are  willing  to  peribrni. 
What  do  ife  not  owe  to  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty?  to  the  principle  of  lav.ful  resistance?  to  the  prin- 
ciple that  society  has  a  right  to  partake  in  its  own  govern- 
ment? As  the  leading  Republic  of  the  world,  living  and 
breathing  in  these  principles,  and  advanced,  by  their  ope- 
ration, with  unequalled  rapidity,  in  our  career,  sliall  we 
gi\  e  cur  consent  to  bring  them  into  disrepute  and  disgrace? 
It  is  neither  ostentation  nor  boasting,  to  say,  that  there  lie 
before  this  countr}',  in  immediate  prospect,  a  great  extent 
and  height  of  power.  We  are  borne  along  towards  this> 
without  efibrt,  and'not  always  even  with  a  fai!  knowledge 
of  the  rapidity  of  our  own  motion.  Circumstances  whick 
never  combined  before,  have  combined  incur  favor,  and  a 
niigbty  current  is  setting  us  forward,  Avhich  we  couid  not 
rciiist.  even  if  we  would,  and  which,  while  we  would  stop 
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to  make  an  observation,  and  take  the  sun,  lias  set  ns,  at  the 
end  of  the  operation,  far  in  advance  of  the  place  where 
we  commenced  it.  Does  it  not  become  us,  then,  is  it  not 
a  duty  imposed  on  us,  to  give  our  weight  to  the  side  of 
liberty  and  justice — to  let  mankind  knor/  that  we  are  not 
tired  of  our  own  institutions — and  to  protest  against  the 
asserted  power  of  altering,  at  pleasure,  the  law  of  the 
civilized  world? 

But,  whatever  we  do,  in  this  re&pect,  it  becomes  us  to 
do  upon  clear  and  consistent  principles.  There  is  an  im- 
portant topic  in  the  Message,  to  which  I  have  yet  hardly 
alluded.  I  mean  the  rumored  combination  of  the  European 
continental  sovereigns,  against  the  new  established  free 
states  of  South  America.  Whatever  position  this  govern- 
iment  may  take  on  that  subject,  I  trust  it"  Avill  be  one  which 
can  be  defended,  on  known  and  acknowledged  grounds  of 
right.  The  near  approach  or  the  remote  distance  of  dan- 
ger, may  affect  policy,  but  cannot  change  principle.  The 
same  reason  that  would  authorize  us  to  protest  against  un- 
Wiirrantable  combinations  to  interfere  between  Spain  and 
her  former  colonies,  would  authorize  us  equally  to  protest^ 
if  the  same  combination  were'  directed  against  the  smallest 
state  in  Europe,  although  our  duty  to  ourselves,  our  policy 
and  wisdom,  might  indicate  very  different  courses,  as  fit  to: 
be  pursued  by  us  in  the  two  cases.  We  shall  not,  I  trusts- 
act  upon  the  notion  of  dividing  the  woi-ld  with  the  Holy 
Alliance,  and  complain  of  nothing  done  by  them  in  their 
hemisphere,  if  they  Avill  not  interfere  with  ours.  At  least 
this  would  not  be  such  a  course  of  policy  as  I  could  recom- 
mend or  support.  We  have  not  offended,  and,.  I  hope,  we 
do  not  intend  to  offend,  in  regard  to  South  America,  against 
any  principle  of  natiorral  independence  or  of  public  law. 
We  have  done  nothing,  we  shall  do  nothing,  that  we  need 
to  hush  up  or  to  compromise,  by  forbearing  to  express  our 
sympathy  for  the  cause  of  the  Greeks,  or  our  opinion  of  the 
course  which  other  governments  have  adopted  in  regard 
to  them. 

It  may,  in  the  next  place,  be  asked,  perhaps,  supposing 
all  this  to  be  true,  what  can  ive  do?  Are  we  to  go  to  war? 
Are  we  to  iaterfere  in  the  Greek  cause,  or  any  other  Euro- 
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pean -cause?  Are  'vVe  to  endanger  our  pacific  relations'?—- 
TvTo,  certainly  not.  What,  then,  the  question  recurs,  re- 
mains for  us?  If  we  Avill  not  endanger  our  own  peace;  if 
we  will  neither  furnish  armies,  nor  navies,  to  the  cause 
which  we  think  the  just  one,  what  is  there  within  our 
poAver? 

Sir,  this  reasoning  mistakes  the  age.  The  time  has  been, 
indeed,  when  fleets  and  armies,  and  subsidies,  were  the 
principal  reliances  even  in  the  best  cause.  But,  happily 
for  mankind,  there  has  come  a  great  change  in  this  respect. 
Moral  causes  come  into  consideration,  in  proportion  as  the 
progress  of  knowledge  is  advanced;  and  the  jjwi/ic  opinion 
of  the  civilized  world  is  rapidly  gaining  an  ascendenc}'- 
over  mere  brutal  force.  It  is  already  able  to  oppose  the  , 
most  formidable  obstruction  to  the  progress  of  injustice  and 
oppression;  and,  as  it  grows  more  intelligent  and  more 
intense,  it  will  be  more  and  more  formidable.  It  may  be 
silenced  by  military  power,  but  it  cannot  be  conquered.  It 
is  elastic,  irrepressible,  and  invulnerable  to  the  weapons  of 
ordinary  warfare.  It  is  that  impassible,  unextinguishable 
enemy  of  mere  violence  and  arbitrary  rule,  which,  like 
Milton's  angels,  u  yjtai  in  every  part, 

Cannot,  but  by  annihilating,  die." 

Until  this  be  propitiated  or  satisfied,  it  is  vain  for  poAver 
to  talk  either  of  triumphs  or  of  repose.  No  matter  what 
fields  are  desolated,  what  fortresses  surrendered,  what 
armies  subdued,  or  what  provinces  overnm.  In  the  history^ 
of  the  year  that  has  passed  by  us,  and  in  the  instance  of 
unhappy  Spain,  we  have  seen  the  vanity  of  all  triumphs, 
in  a  cause  which  violates  the  general  sense  of  justice  of  the 
civilized  world.  It  is  nathing,  that  the  troops  of  France 
have  passed  from  the  Pyrenees  to  Cadiz;  it  is  nothing  that 
an  unhappy  and  prostrate  nation  has  fallen  before  them; 
it  is  nothing  that  arrests,  and  confiscation,  and  execution,, 
sweep  away  the  little  remnaiit  of  national  resistance. 
There  is  an  enemy  that  still  exists  to  check  the  glory  of 
tles^  -rium  h  .  It  follows  he  conqn  -  or  back  t  tie  very 
scene  of  his  ovations;  it  calls  upon  him  to  take  notice  that 
Europe,  though  silent,  is  yet  indignant;  it  shows  him  that 
tJie  sceptre  of  his  victory  is  a  barren  sceptre;  that  it  shali 
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confer  neither  joy  nor  honor,  but  shall  moulder'  to  dry 
ashes  in  his  g-rasp.  In  the  midst  of  his  exultation,  it  pierces 
his  ear  with  the  cry  of  injured  justice,  it  denounces  against 
him  the  indignation  of  an  enlightened  and  civilized  age; 
it  turns  to  bitterness  the  cup  of  his  rejoicing,  and  wounds 
him  with  the  sting  which  belongs  to  the  consciousness  of 
having  outraged  the  opinion  of  mankind. 

In  my  own  opinion.  Sir,  the  Spanish  nation  is  now  nearer, 
not  only  in  point  of  time,  but  in  point  of  circumstance,  to 
the  acquisition  of  a  regulated  government,  than  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  French  invasion.  Nations  must,  no  doubt,  un- 
dergo these  trials  in  their  progress  to  the  establishm.ent  of 
fi-ee  institutions.  The  very  trials  benetit  them,  and  ren- 
der them  more  capable  both  of  obtaining  and  of  enjoying  the 
object  which  they  seek. 

I  shall  not  detain  the  Committee,  Sir,  by  laying  before  it 
any  statistical,  geographical  or  commercial  account  of 
Greece.  I  have  no  knowledge  on  these  subjects,  which  is 
not  common  to  all.  It  is  universally  admitted,  that,  within 
the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  the  condition  of  .Greece  has 
been  greatly  improved.  Her  marine  is  at  present  respect- 
-able,  containing  the  best  sailors  in  the  Mediterranean,  bet- 
ter, even  in  that  sea  than  our  own,  as  more  accustomed  to 
the  long  quarantines,  and  other  regulations  which  prevail 
in  its  ports.  The  number  of  her  seamen  has  been  estimated 
as  high  as  50,000,  but  I  suppose  that  estimate  must  be 
much  too  large.  They  have  probably  150,000  tons  of  ship- 
ping. It  is  not  easy  to  state  an  accurate  account  of  Grecian 
population.  The  Turkish  government  does  not  trouble  it- 
self v/ith  any  of  the  calculations  of  political  economy,  and 
there  has  never  been  such  a  thing  as  an  accurate  census,  • 
probably,  in  any  part  of  the  Turkish  empire.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  all  official  information,  private  opinions  v/idely 
diifer.  By  the  tables  which  have  been  communicated,  it 
would  seem  that  there  ,are  2,400,000  Greeks  in  Greece 
proper  and  the  Islands ;  an  amount,  as  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
somewhat  overrated.  There  are,  probably,  in  the  whole 
of  European  Turkey,  5,000,000  Greeks,  and  2,000,000 
more  in  the  Asiatic  dominions  of  that  power.  Tbe  moral 
and  intellectual  progrcis  cf  this  numerous  population,  un- 
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der  the  horrible  oppression  which  crushes  it,  lias  been 
such  as  may  well  excite  regard.  Slaves,  imclerbarbarbxis 
piasters,  the  Greeks  have  still  aspired  after  the  blessings 
of  knowledge  and  civilization.  Before  the  breaking  out  of 
the  present  revolution,  they  had  established  schools,  and 
colleges,  and  libraries,  and  the  press.  Wherever,  as  inScio, 
owing  to  particular  circumstances,  the  weight  of  oppression 
was  mitigated,  the  natural  vivacity  of  the  Greeks,  and 
their  aptitude  for  the  arts,  were  discovered.  Though  cer- 
tainly not  on  an  equality  with  the  civilized  and  christian 
states  of  Europe,  and  how  is  it  possible  under  such  oppres- 
sion as  they  endured  that  they  should  be?  they  yet  furnish- 
ed a  striking  conti^ast  with  theii'  Tartar  Masters.  It  has 
been  well  said,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  form  a  just  conception 
of  the  nature  of  the  despotism  exercised  over  tliem.  Con- 
quest and  subjugation,  as  used  among  European  states,  are 
inadequate  modes  of  expression  by  which  to  denote  the  do- 
minion of  the  Turks.  A  conquest,  in  the  civilized  world,  is 
generally  no  more  than  an  acquisition  of  a  new  part  to  the 
conquering  country,  it  does  not  imply  a  never-ending  bond- 
age imposed  upon  the  conquered,  a  perpetual  mark,  and 
opprobrious  distinction  between  them  and  their  masters^a 
bitter  and  unending  persecution  of  their  religion;  an  hab- 
itual violation  of  their  rights  of  persons  and  property,  and 
the  unrestrained  indulgence  towards  them,  of  every  pas- 
sion which  belongs  to  the  character  of  a  barbarous  soldiery. 
Yet,  such  is  the  state  of  Greece.  The  Ottoman  power 
|over  them,  obtained  originally  by  the  sword,  is  constantly 
preserved  by  the  sartie  means.  Wherever  it  exists,  it  is  a 
mere  military  power.  The  religious  and  civil  code  of  the 
state,  being  both  fixed  in  the  Alcoran,'  and  equally  the 
object  of  an  ignorant  and  furious  faith,  have  been  ibund 
equally  incapable  of  change.  "The  Turk,"  it  has  been 
said,  "  has  been  encamped  in  Europe  for  four  centuries." 
He  has  hardly  any  more  participation  in  European  manners, 
knowledge,  and  arts,  than  when  he  crossed  the  Bosphorus. 
But  this  is  not  the  worst  of  it.  The  power  of  the  empire 
is  fallen  into  anarchy,  and  as  the  principle  which  belongs 
to  the  head  belongs  also  to  the  parts,  there  are  as  many 
fiespots  as  there  are  jjachas,  beys,  and  visiers.     Wars  are 
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almost  perpetual,  between  the  sultan  and  some  rebellious 
governor  of  a  province;  and  in  the  conilict  oi'' these  despot- 
isms, the  people  are  necessarily  ground  between  the  upper 
and  the  nether  millstone.  In  short,  the  christian  subjects 
of  the  sublime  Porte,  feel  daily  all  the  miseries  which  llow 
from  despotism,  fi'om  anarchy,  from  slavery,  and  from  reli- 
gious persecution.  If  an}'^  thing  yet  remains  to  heighten 
Such  a  picture,  let  it  be-  added,  that  every  office  in  the 
government  is  not  only  actually,  but  professedly,  venal: — 
the  pachalics,  the  visierates,  the  cadiships,  and  whatsoever 
other  denomination  may  denote  the  depositary  of  power. 
In  the  whole  world,  Sir,  there  is  no  such  oppression ye/<,  as 
by  the  'christian  Greeks,  In  various  parts  of  India,  to  be 
sure,  the  government  isbac'  enough; but  then  it  is  the  gov- 
ernment of  barbarians  over  barbarians,  and  the  feeling  of 
oppression  is,  of  course  not  so  keen.  There  the  oppressed 
are  perhaps  not  better  than  their  oppressors;  but  in  the 
case  of  Greece,  there  are  millions  of  christian  men,  not 
without  knowledge,  not  without  refinement,  nor  without  a 
strong  thirst  for  all  the  pleasures  of  civilized  life,  trampled 
into  ihe  very  earth,  century  after  cer/turj^,  by  a  pillaging,, 
savage,  relentless  soldiery.  .Sir,  the  case  is  unique.  There- 
Exists,  and  has  existed,  nothing  like  'It.  The  world  has  no 
such  misery  to  show;  there  is  no  case  in  which  Christian 
communities  can  be  called  upon,  with  such  emphasis  of 
appeal. 

But  I  have  said  enough,  Mr.  Chairman,  indeed  I  need 
have  said  nothing,  to  satisfy  the  House,  that  it  .must  be 
some  new  combination  of  circumstances,  or  new  views  of 
policy  'n  the  cabinets  of  Europe,  which  have  caused  this  in- 
teresting^ struggle  not  merely  to  be  regarded  with  indi.ffef^ 
ence,  r-ut  to  be  marked  with  opprobium.  The  very  state- 
ment of  the  case,  as  a  contest  between  the  .Turks  and 
Greeks,  sufficiently  indicates  what. must  be  the  feeling  oi 
every  individual,  and  every  government,  that  is  not  biass:- 
ed  by  a  particular  interest,  or  a  particular  feeling,  to  dis  , 
regard  the  dictates  of  justice  and  huinanity. 

And  now.  Sir,  what  has  been  the  conduct  pursued  by 
the  Allied  Powers,  in  regard  to  this  contest?  When  the 
revolution  brol«,c  out,  the  sovereigns  were  in  Congress  at 
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l,aybach;  and  the  papers  of  that  assembly  sufficiently  man- 
fest  their  sentiments.  They  prochiimed  their  abhorrence 
)f those  "criminal  combinations  whicli  bad  beeii  formed  in 
;he  eastern  parts  of  Europe ;"  and,  although  it  is  possible 
hat  this  denunciation  was  aimed,  more  particularly,  at  the 
iisturbances  in  the  provinces  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia, 
yet  no  exception  is  made,  from  its  general  terms,  in  favour 
)f  those  events  in  Greece,  which  weie  properly  the  com- 
uencement  of  her  revolution,  and  which  could  not  but  be 
ivell  known  at  Laybach,  before  the  date  of  these  d'eclara- 
itions.  Now  it  must  be  remembered,  that  Russia  was  a 
leading  party  in  this  denunciation  of  the  efforts  of  the  Greeks 
to  achieve  their  liberation;  and  it  cannot  but  be  expectetl 
by  Russia  that  the  world  shall  also  remember  what  part 
she  herself  has  heretofore  acted,  in  the  same  concern. 
[t  is  notorious,  that  v/ithin  the  last  half  century  she  has 
again  and  again,  excited  the  Greeks  to  rebellion  against 
the  Porte,  and  that  she  has  constantly  kept  alive  in  them 
the  hope  that  she  would,  one  day,  by  her  own  great  power, 
preak  the  yoke  of  their  oppressor.  Indeed,  the  earnest 
attention  with  which  Russia  has  regarded  Greece,  goes 
much  farther  back  than  to  the  time  I  have  mentionedi 
Ivan  the  third,  1482,  having  espoused  a  Grecian  princess, 
heiress  of  the  last  Greek  emperor,  discarded  St.  George 
from  the  Russian  arms,  and  adopted  in  its  stead  the  Greek 
\two-headed  black  Eagle,  which  has  continued  in  the  Russian 
[arms  to  the  present  day.  In  virtue  of  the  same  marriage, 
the  Russian  princess  claimed  the  Greek  throne  as  their  in- 
heritance. 

Under  Peter  the  Great,  the  policy  of  Russia  developed 
itself  more  fully.  In  1696,  he  rendered  himself  master  of 
Azoph,  and  in  1698,  obtained  the  right  to  pass  the  Dar- 
danelles, and  to  maintain,  by  that  route,  commercial  inter- 
course with  the  Mediterranean.  He  had  emissaries 
throughout  Greece,  and  particularly  applied  himself  to 
gain  the  clergy.  He  adopted  the  Labariim  of  Constuntme; 
^'In  hoc  signo  vinces ;"  and  medals  were  struck,  with  the  in- 
scription, '^Petrus  I.  Grmcorum  hrvperatorP  In  whatever 
new  direction  the  principles  of  the  Holy  Alliance  may  now 
lead  the  politics   of  Russia,  or  whatever  course  she  may 
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suppose  Christiaj^l^  now  prescribes  to  her,  in  regard  to  the 
Greek  cause,  the  time  has  been  when  she  professed  to  be 
contending  for  that-  cause,  as  identified  \^'ith  Christianit3>. 
The  white  banner  under  which  the  soldiers  of  Peter  the 
first  usually  fought,  bore,  as  its  inscription,  "  In  the  name 
of  the  Prince,  and  for  our  country.''''  Relying  on  the  aid 
of  the  Greeks,  in  this  war  with  the  I-orte,  he  changed  the 
white  flag  to  red,  and  displayed  on  it  the  words,  "  In  the 
name  of  God,  and  for  Christianity.''''  The  unfortunate  issue 
of  this  war  is  well  known.  Though  Anne  and  Elizabeth, 
■the  successors  of  Peter,  did  not  possess  his  active  charac- 
ter, they  kept  up  a  constant  communication  with  Greece, 
'and  held  out  hopes  of  restoring  the  Greek  empire,  Cath- 
arine the  second,  as  is  well  known,  oicited  a  general  revolt 
in  1769.  A  Russian  fleet  appeared  in  the  MediteiTanean, 
and  a  Russian  army  was  landed  in  the  Morea.  The 
Greeks  in  the  end  were  disgusted  by  being  required  to 
take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  Russia,  and  the  empress  wa^ 
disgusted  because  they  refused  to  take  it.  In  1774,  peace 
was  signed  betw'een  Russia  and  the  Porte,  and  the  Greeks 
of  the  Morea  were  left  to  their  fate.  By  this  treaty  the 
Porte  aclcnowledged  thre  independence  of  the  Khan  of  the 
Crimea;  a  preliminary  step  to  the  acquisition  of  that  coun- 
try by  Russia.  It  is  not  unworthy  of  remark,  as  a  circum- 
stance which  distinguished  this  from  most  other  diplomatic  , 
transactions,  that  it  conceded  the  right  to  the  cabinet  of 
St.  Petersburg,  of  intervention  in  the  interior  affairs  of  Tur- 
key, in  regard  to  whatever  concerned  the  religion  of  the  ^ 
Greeks.  The  cruelties  and  massacres  that  happened  to 
the  Greeks  after  the  peace  belTveen  Russia  and  the  Porte, 
notwithstanding  the  generaPpardon  that  had  been  stipula- 
ted for  them,  need  not  now  to  be  recited.  Instead  of  re- 
tracing the  deplorable  picture,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  in 
this  "respect  the  past  is  justly  reflected  in  the  present.  The 
empress  soon  after  invaded  and  conquered  the  Crimea,  and 
on  one  of  the  gates  of  Kerson,  its  capital,  caused  to  be  in- 
scribed, "77ie  road  to  Bysantium..''''  The  present  emperor, 
on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  manifested  an  intention  to 
adopt  the  policy  of  Catharine  the  11.  as  his  own,  and  the 
world  has  not  been  right,  in  all  it«  suspicions,  if  a  project 
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"for  the  partition  of  Turkey  did  not  forni  a  part  of  the  nego- 
tiations of  Napoleon  and  Alexander  at  Tilsit. 

All  this  course  of  policy  seem?  suddenly  to  be  changed. 
Turkey  is  no  longer  regarded,  it  would  appear,  as  an  ob- 
ject of  partition  or  acquisition,  and  Greek  revolts  have,  all 
at  once,  become,  according  to  the  declaration  of  Laybach, 
"criminal  combinations."  The  recent  congress  at  Verona 
exceeded  its  predecessor  at  Laybach,  in  its  denunciations  of 
the  Greek  struggle.  In  the  circular  of  the  14th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1822,  it  declared  the  Grecian  resistance  to  the  Turk- 
ish power  to  be  rash  and  culpable,  and  lamented  that  "the. 
firebrand  of  rebellion  had  been  thrown  into  the  Ottoman 
empire."  This  rebuke  and  crimination,  we  know  to  have 
proceeded  on  those  settled  principles  of  conduct,  v/hich  the 
continental  powers  had  prescribed  for  themselves.  The 
-sovereign  saw,  as  well  as  others,  the  real  condition  of  the 
Greeks;  they  knew,  as  well  as  others,  that  it  was  most  nat- 
ural and  most  justifiable,  that  they  should  endeavor,  at 
whatever  hazard,  to  change  that  condition.  They  knew, 
that  they,  themselves,  or  at  least  one  of  them,  had  more 
than  once  urged  the  Greeks  to  similar  efforts;  that  they, 
themselves,  had  thrown  the  same  firebrand  into  the  midst 
of  the  Ottoman  empire.  And  yet,  so  much  does  it  seem  to 
be  their  fixed  object  to  discountenance  whatsoever  threatens 
to  disturb  the  actual  government  of  any  country,  that, 
Christians,  as  they  were,  and  allied  as  they  profess  to  be, 
for  purposes  most  important  to  human  happiness  and  reli- 
gion, they  have  not  hesitated  to  declare  to  the  world,  that 
they  have  wholly  forborne  to  exercise  any  compassion  to 
the  Greeks,  simply  because  they  thought  that  they  saw,  in 
the  struggles  of  the  Morea,  the  sign  of  revolution.  This, 
then  is  coming  to  a  plain,  practical  result.  The  Grecian 
revolution  has  been  discouraged,  discountenanced,  and  de- 
nounced, for  no  reason  but"  because  it  is  a  revolution.  In- 
dependent of  all  inquiry  into  -the  reasonableness  of  it? 
causes,  or  the  enormity  of  the  oppression  which  produced 
it;  regardless  of  the  peculiar  claims  which  Greece  possesses 
upon  the  civilized  world;  and  regardless  of  what  has  been 
their  own  conduct  towards  her  for  a  century;  regardless  of 
the  interest  of  the  Christian  religion,  the  sovereigns  at  Ve 
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rona  seized  upon  the  case  of  the  Greek  revolution,  ag  6n^ 
above  all  others  calculated  to  illustrate  the  fixed  principles 
of  their  policy.  The  abominable  rule  of  the  Porte  on  one- 
side,  the  valor  and  the  sufferings  of  the  Christian  Greeks 
on  the  other,  furnished  a  case  likely  to  convince  even  an 
incredulous  world  of  the  sincerity  of  the  professions  of  the 
Allied  Powers,  They  embraced  the  occasion,  with  appa- 
rent ardour;  and  the  world,  I  trust,  is  satisfied. 

We  see  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  direct  and  actual  appli- 
cation of  that  system  which  I  have  attempted  to  describe. 
We  see  it  in  the  very  case  of  Greece.  We  learn  authen- 
tically and  indisputably,  that  the  Allied  Powers,  holding 
that  all  changes  in  legislation  and  administration  ought  to 
proceed  from  kings  alone,  were  wholly  inexorable  to  the 
sufferings  of  the  Greeks,  and  wholly  hostile  to  their  success. 
Now  it  is  upon  this  practical  result  of  the  principle  of  the 
continental  powei's,  that  I  wish  this  House  to  intimate  its 
opinion.  The  great  question  is  a  question  of  principle. 
Greece  is  only  the  signal  instance  of  the  application  of  that 
principle.  If  the  principle  be  right,  if  we  esteem  it  con- 
formable to  the  law  of  nations,  if  we  have  nothing  to  say 
against  it,  or  if  we  deem  ourselves  unfit  to  express  an  opin- 
ion on  the  subject,  then,  of  course,  no  resolution  ought  to 
pass.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  see  in  the  declarations  of , 
the  Allied  powers,  principles  not  only  utterly  hostile  to  our 
-own  free  institutions,  but  hostile  also  to  the  independence  of  1 
all  nations,  and  altogether  opposed  to  the  improvement  of  3 
the  condition  of  human  nature;  if,  in  the  instance  before  us, 
we  see  a  most  striking  exposition  and  application  of  those 
principles,  and  if  we  deem  our  own  opinions  to  be  entitled 
to  any  weight  in  the  estimation  of  mankind ;  then,  I  think, 
it  is  our  duty  to  adopt  some  such  measure  as  the  proposed 
resolution. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  Sir,  that  as  early  as  July, 
1831,  Baron  Strogonoff,  the  Russian  minister  at  Co  stanti- 
nople,  represented  to  the  Porte,  that,  if  the  undistinguished 
massacres  of  the  Greeks,  both  of  such  as  were  in  open-  re- 
sistance, and  of  those  who  remained  patient  in  their  sub- 
mission, were  continued,  and  should  become  a  settled  habit, 
they  would  give  just  cause  of  war  against  the  Porte  to  all 
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[Christian  states.  This  was  in  1 82 1 .  It  was  followed,  early 
tn  the  next  year,  by  that  indescribaMe  enormity,  that  ap^ 
paling  monument  of  barbarian  cruelty,  the  destruction  of 
Scio;  a  scene  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe;  a  scene  from 
which  human  nature  shrinks  shuddering'  away;  a  scene 
having  hardly  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  fallen  man.  This 
scene,  too,  was  quickly  followed  by  the  massacres  in  Cyp- 
rus; and  all  these  things  were  perfectly  known  to  the 
Christian  powers  assembled  at  Verona.  Yet  these  powers, 
instead  of  acting  upon  the  case  supposed  by  Baron  Strogonoff, 
and  which,  one  would  think,  had  been  then  fully  made  out ;  in- 
stead of  being  moved  by  any  compassion  for  the  sufferings  of 
the  Greeks;  these  powers,  these  Christian  powers,  rebuke 
their  gallantry,  and  insult  their  sufferings,  by  accusing  them 
of '"throwing  a  firebrand  into  the  Ottoman  empire." 

Such,  Sir,  appear  to  me  to  be  the  principles  on  which  the 
continental  powers  of  Europe  have  agreed  hereafter  to  act ; 
and  this,  an  emineet  instance  of  the  application  of  those 
principles. 

I  shall  not  detain  the  committee,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  any 
attempt  to  recite  the  events  of  the  Greek  struggle,  up  to 
the  present  time.  Its  origin  may  be  found,  doubtless,  in  that 
improved  state  of  knowledge,  which,  for  some  years,  has 
been  gradually  taking  place  in  that  country.  The  emanci- 
pation of  the  Greeks  has  been  a  subject  frequently  discuss- 
ed in  modern  times.  They  themselves  are  represented  as 
having  a  vivid  remembrance  of  the  distinction  of  their  an- 
cestors, not  unmixed  with  an  indignant  feeling,  that  civiliz- 
ed and  Cnristian  Europe  should  not,  ere  now,  have  aided 
them  in  breaking  their  intolerable  fetters. 

In  1816,  a  society  was  founded  in  Vienna,  for  the  encour- 
agement of  Grecian  literature.  It  was  connected  with  a 
similar  institution  at  Athens,  and  another  in  Thessaly,  call- 
ed the  "Gymnasium  of  Mount  Pelion.  The  treasury  and 
general  office  of  the  institution  was  established  at  Munich. 
^  No  political  object  was  avowed  by  these  institutions,  prob-  . 
ably  none  contemplated.  Still,  however,  they  have,  no 
doubt,  had  their  effect  in  hastening  that  condition  of  things, 
in  which  the  Greeks  felt  competent  to  the  establishment  of 
their  independence.     Many  young  me».  have  been,  for 
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^-ears,  annuaHy  sent  to  the  universities  in  the  western  states 
of  Europe  for  their  education;  and,  after  the  general  pacifi- 
cation of  Europe,  many  military  men,  discharged  from  oth- 
er employment,  were  ready  to  enter  even  into  so  unpromis- 
ing a  service  as  that  of  the  revolutionary  Greeks. 

In  1820,  war  commenced  between  the  Porte  and  Ali,  the 
well  known  pacha  of  Albania.  Differences  existed  also 
with  Persia,  and  Russia.  In  this  state  of  things,  at  the 
beginnin;-,  of  1821,  an  insurrection  appears  to  have  broken 
out  in  Moldavia,  under  the  direction  of  Alexander  Ypsilanti^ 
a  well  educated  soldier,  who  had  been  major-general  in  the 
Russian  service. .  From  his  character,  and  the  number  of 
those  who  seemed  disposed  to  join  him,  he  was  supposed  to 
be  countenanced  by  the  court  of  St,  Petersburg.  This, 
liov/ever,  v/as  a  great  mistake,  which  the  emperor,  then  at 
Laybach,  took  an  early  opportunity  to  rectify.  The  Porte, 
it  would  seem,  however,  alarmed  at  these  occurrences  in 
the  northern  provinces,  caused  search  to  be  made  of  all 
vessels  entering  the  black  Sea,  lest  arms  or  other  military 
means  should  be  sent  in  that  manner  to  the  insurgents. 
This  proved  inconvenient  to  the  commerce  of  Russia,  and 
caused  some  unsatisfactory  correspondence  between  the 
two  powers.  It  may  be  worthy  of  remark,  as  an  exhibition 
of  national  character,  that,  agitated  by  these  appearances  of 
intestine  commotion,  the  sultan  issued  a  proclamation,  call- 
ing on  all  true  musselmans  to  renounce  the  pleasures  of 
social  life,  to  prepare  arms  and  horses,  and  to  return  to  the 
manner  of  their  ancestors,  the  life  of  the  plains.  7Tie  Turk 
seems  to  have  thought  that  he  had,  at  last,  caught  some- 
thing of  the  dangerous  contagion  of  European  civilization, 
and  that  it  was  necessary  to  reform  his  habits,  by  recurring 
to  the  original  manners  of  military  roving  barbarians. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  is  to  say  at  the  commence- 
ment of  1821,  that  the  revolution  burst  out  in  various  parts 
of  Greece  and  the  Isles,  Circumstances,  certainly,  were 
not  unfavorable,  as  one  portion  of  the  Turkish  army  was 
employed  in  the  war  against  Ali  Pacha  in  Albania,  and  an- 
otlier  part  in  the  provinces  north  of  the  Danube.  The 
Greeks  soon  possessed  themselves  of  the  open  country  of 
the  Morea,  and  drove  their  enemy  into  the  fortresses.     QC 
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these,  that  of  Tripolitza,  with  the  city,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Greeks,  in  the  course  of  the  summer.  Having  after 
these  first  movements  obtained  time  to  breathe,  it  became, 
of  course,  an  early  object  to  establish  a  government.  For 
this  purpose  delegates  of  the  people  assembled,  under  that 
name  which  describes  the  assembly  in  which  we  ourselves 
sit,  that  name  which  "freed  the  Atlantic,"  a  Congress.  A  wri- 
ter, who  undertakes  to  render  to  the  civilized  world  that  ser- 
vice which  was  once  performed  by  Edmund  Burke,  I  mean 
the  compiler  of  the  English  Annual  Register,  asks,  by  ivhat 
avthority  this  assembly  could  call  itself  a  Congress.  Simply^ 
Sir,  by  the  same  authority,  by  which  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  given  the  same  name  to  their  own  legislature. 
We,  at  least,  should  be  naturally  inclined  to  think,  not  only 
as  far  as  names,  but  things  also,  are  concerned,  that  the 
Greeks  could  hardly  have  begun  their  revolution  under  better 
auspices;  since  they  have  endeavored  to  render  applicable 
to  themselves  the  general  principles  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  its  name.  This  constitution  went  into 
operation  at  the  commencement  of  the  next  year.  In  the 
piean  time,  the  war  with  Ali  Pacha  was  ended;  he  having 
furrendred,  and  being  afterwards  assassinated,  by  an  in- 
stance of  treachery  and  perfidy,  which,  if  it  had  happened 
elsewhere  than  under  the  government  of  the  Turks,  would 
have  deserved  notice.  The  negotiation  with  Russia,  too, 
took  a  turn  unfavorable  to  the  Greeks.  The  great  point 
upon  which  Russia  insisted,  beside  the  abandonment  of  the 
measure  of  searching  vessels  bound  to  the  Black  Sea,  was, 
that  the  Porte  should  withdraw  its  armies  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Russian  frontiers;  and  the  immediate  conse- 
quence of  this,  when  effected,  was  to  add  so  much  more  to  the 
disposable  force,  ready  to  be  employed  against  the  Greeks, 
These  events  seemed  to  have  left  the  whole  force  of  the  Em- 
pire, at  the  commencement  of  1822,  in  a  condition  to  be  em- 
ployed against  the  Greek  rebellion;  and,  accordingl}',  very 
many  anticipated  the  immediate  destruction  of  their  cause. 
The  event,  however,  was  ordered  otherwise.  Where  the 
greatest  effort  was  made,  it  was  met  and  defeated.  Entering 
the  Morea  with  an  army  which  seemed  capable  of  bearing 
down  all  resistance,  the  Turks  were  nevertheless  defeated 
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and  driren  bad:,  and  pursued  beyond  the  isthmus,  within 
which,  as  far  as  it  appears,  from  that  time  to  the  present, 
they  have  not  been  able  to  set  their  foot. 

It  was  in  April,  of  this  year,  that  the  destruction  of  Scio 
took  place.  That  island,  a  sort  of  appanage  of  the  Sulta- 
na mother,  enjoyed  many  privileges  peculiar  to  itself.  In 
a  population  of  130,000  or  140,000,  it  had  no  more  than 
2000  or  3000  Turks;  indeed,  by  some  accounts,  not  near  as 
man3^  The  absence  of  these  ruffian  masters,  had,  in  some 
degree,  allowed  opportunity  for  the  promotion  of  knowl- 
edge, the  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  the  general  cultiva- 
tion of  society.  Here  was  the  seat  of  the  modern  Greek 
literature;  here  were  libraries,  printing  presses,  and  other 
establishments,  which  indicate  some  advancement  in  refine- 
ment and  knowledge.  Certain  of  the  inhabitants  of  Samos, 
it  would  seem,  envious  of  this  comparative  happiness  of 
Scio,  landed  upon  the  island,  in  an  irregular  multitude,  for 
the  purpose  of  compelling  its  inhabitants  to  make  common 
cause  with  their  countr3'men  against  their  oppressors. 
These,  being  joined  by  the  peasantry,  marched  to  the 
city,  and  drove  the  Turks  into  the  castle.  The  Turkish 
fleet,  lately  reinforced  from  Egypt,  happened  to  be  in  the 
neigboring  seas,  and  learning  these  events,  landed  a  force 
on  the  island  of  15,000  men.  There  was  nothing  to  resist 
such  an  army.  These  troops  immediately  entered  the  city, 
and  began  an  indiscriminate  massacre.  The  city  was  fired  •■ 
and,  in  four  days  the  fire  and  the  sword  of  the  Turk,  ren- 
dered the  beautiful  Scio  a  clotted  mass  of  blood  and  ashes. 
The  details  are  too  shocking  to  be  recited.  Forty  thou- 
sand women  and  children,  unhappily  saved  from  the  gener- 
al destruction,  were  afterwards  sold  in  the  market  of" 
Smyrna,  and  sent  off  into  distant  and  hopeless  servitude. 
Even  on  the  wharves  of  our  own  cities,  it  has  been  said, 
have  been  sold  the  utensils  of  those  hearths  which  now  exist 
no  longer.  Of  the  whole  population  whichi  have  mentioned, 
not  above  900  persons  were  left  living  upon  the  island.  I 
will  only  repeat.  Sir,  that  these  tragical  scenes  were  as  ful- 
ly known  at  the  Congress  of  VerOna,  as  they  are  now 
known  to  us;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  callon  the  powers 
that  constituted  that  Congress,  in  the  name  of  conscience^. 
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and  in  the  name  of  humanity,  to  tell  u?,  if  there  he  nothing- 
even  in  these  unparalleled  excesses  of  Turkish  barbarit}?, 
to  excite  a  sentiment  of  compassion ;  nothing  which  they 
resfard  as  so  objectionable  as  even  the  very  idea  of  popular 
resistance  to  povi^er. 

The  events  of  the  3rear  which  has  just  passed  by,  as  far 
as  they  have  become  known  to  us,  have  been  even  more 
favorable  to  the  Greeks,  than  those  of  the  year  preceding-. 
I  omit  all  details,  as  being  as  well  known  to  others  as  to  my- 
self. Suffice  it  to  say,  that  with  no  other  enemy  to  eontend 
with,  and  no  diversion  of  his  force  to  other  objects,  the 
Porte  has  not  been  able  to  carry  the  war  into  the  Morea-; 
and  that,  by  the  last  accounts,  its  armies  were  acting  defen- 
sively in  Thessaly.  I  pass  over  also  the  naval  engagements 
of  the  Greeks,  although  that  is  a  mode  of  warfare  in  which 
they  are  calculated  to  excel,  and  in  whi^h  they  have  already 
performed  actions  of  such  distinguished  skill  and  bravery,  as 
would  draw  applause  upon  the  best  mariners  in  the  world. 
The  present  state  of  the  war  would  seem  to  be,  that  the 
Greeks  possess  the  whole  of  the  Morea,  with  the  exception  of 
the  three  fortresses  of  Patras,  Coron  and  Modon,;  all  Candia, 
but  one  fortress;  and  most  of  the  other  islands.  They  pos- 
sess the  citadel  of  Athens,  Missolunghi,  and  several  other 
places  in  Livadia.  They  have  been  able  to  act  on  the 
offensive  and  to  carry  the  war  beyond  the  isthmus.  There 
is  no  reason  to  believe  their  marine  is  weakened;  probably. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  strengthed,  But,  what  is  most  of 
all  important,  they  have  obtained  time  and  experience. 
They  have  awakened  a  sympathy  throughout  Europe  and 
throughout  America;  and  they  have  formed  a  government 
which  seems  suited  to  the  emergency  of  their  condition. 

Sir,  they  have  done  much.  It  would  be  great  injustice 
to  compare  their  achievments  with  our  own.  We  began 
our  revolution,  already  possessed  of  government,  and,  com- 
paratively, of  civil  liberty.  Our  ancestors  had,  for  centu- 
ries, been  accustomed  in  a  great  measure  to  govern  them.- 
selves.  They  were  well  acquainted  Avith  popular  election  s 
■  and  legislative  assemblies,  and  the  general  principles  ?  d 
practice  of  free  governments.  They  had  little  else  to  uo 
than  to  throw  off  the  paramount  authority  of  the  parent 
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stale.  Enough  was  still  left,  both  of  law  and  oforganiza'- 
tion,  to  conduct  society  in  its  accustomed  course,  and  to 
unite  men  together  for  a  common  object.  The  Greeks,  of 
course,  could  act  with  little  concert  at  the  beginning;  they 
were  unaccustomed  to  the  exercise  of  power,  without  ex- 
perience, with  limited  knowledge,  without  aid,  and  surround- 
ed by  nations,  which,  whatever  claims  the  Greeks  might 
seem  to  have  had  upon  them,  have  afforded  them  noth- 
ing but  discouragement  and  reproach.  They  have  held 
out,  however,  for  three  campaigns;  and  that,  at  least,  is 
something.  Constantinople  and  the  northern  provinces 
have  sent  forth  thousands  of  troops; — they  have  been  de- 
feated. Tripoli,  and  Algiers,  and  Egypt,  have  contributed 
their  marine  contingents; — they  have  not  kepi  the  ocean. 
Hordes  of  Tartars  have  crossed  the  Bosphorus ; — they  have 
died  where  the  Persians  died.  The  powerful  monarchies 
in  the  neighborhood  have  denounced  their  cause,  and  ad- 
monished them  to  abandon  it,  and  submit  to  their  fate. 
They  have  answered  them,  that,  although  two  hundred 
thousand  of  their  countrymen  have  offered  up  their  lives, 
there  yet  remain  lives  to  offer;  and  that  it  is  the  determina- 
tion of«//,  "yes,  of  ALL,"  to  persevere  until  they  shall  have 
established  their  liberty,  or  until  the  power  of  their  oppres- 
sors shall  have  relieved  them  from  the  burthen  of  existence. 

It  may  now  be  asked,  perhaps,  whether  the  expression 
of  our  own  sympathy,  and  that  of  the  country,  may  do  them 
good?  I  hope  it  may.  It  may  give  them  courage  and 
spirit,  it  may  assure  them  of  public  regard,  teach  them  that 
they  are  not  wholly  forgotten  by  the  civilized  world,  and 
inspire  them  with  constancy  in  the  pursuit  of  their  great 
end.  At  any  rate,  Sir,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  measure 
which  I  have  proposed  is  due  to  our  own  character,  and  calW 
ed  for  by  our  own  duty.  When  we  shall  have  discharged  that 
duty,  we  may  leave  the  rest  to  the  disposition  o£Providence. 

I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  doubted,  that  this  measure  is 
entirely  pacific.  I  profess  my  inability  to  perceive  that  it 
has  any  possible  tendency  to  involve  our  neutral  relations. 
If  the  resolution  pass,  it  is  not,  necessarily,  to  be  immediate, 
ly  acted  on.  It  will  not  be  acted  on  at  all,  unless,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  President^  a  proper  and  safe  occasion  for  act 
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jao-upon  it  shall  arise.  If  we  adopt  the  resolution  to-day, 
our  relations  with  every  foreign  state  will  be  to-morrow 
precisely  what  they  now  are.  The  resolution  will  he  sufh- 
eient  to  express  our  sentiments  on  the  subjects  to  which  I 
have  adverted.  Useful  to  that  purpose,  it  can  be  mischiev- 
ous to  no  purpose.  If  the  topic  were  properly  introduced 
into  the  Message,  it  cannot  be  improperly  introduced  into 
discussion  in  this  House.  If  it  were  proper,  whicli  no  one 
doubts,  for  the  President  to  express  his  opinions  upon  it. 
it  cannot,  I  think,  be  improper  for  us  to  express  ours.  The 
only  certain  effect  of  this  resolution  is  to  express,  in  a  form 
usual  in  bodies  constituted  like  this,  our  approbation  of  the 
general  sentiment  of  the  Message.  Do  we  Avish  to  with- 
hold that  approbation?  The  resolution  confers  on  the  Pres- 
ident no  nexs  po.rer^  nor  docs  it  enjoin  on  him  the  exercise  of 
any  nex<o  duty ;  nor  does  it  hasten  him  in  the  discharge  ofanij 
existing  duly. 

I  cannot  imagine  that  this  resolution  can  add  any  thing  to 
those  excitements  which  it  has  been  supposed,  I  think  very 
causelessly,  might  possibly  provoke  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment to  acts  of  hostility.  There  is  already  the  Message, 
expressing  the  hope  of  success  to  the  Greeks,  and  disaster 
to  the  Turks,  in  a  much  stronger  manner  than  is  to  be  im- 
plied from  the  terms  of  this  resolution.  There  is  the  cor- 
respondence between  the  Secretar}^  of  State  and  the  Greek 
-Agent  in  London,  already  made  public,  in  which  similar 
wishes  are  expressed,  and  a  continuance  of  the  correspond- 
ence apparently  invited.  I  might  add  to  tiiis,  the  unexam- 
pled burst  of  i'eeling  which  this  cause  has  called  forth  from 
all  classes  of  society,  and  the  notorious  fact  of  pecuniary 
contributions  made  throughout  the  countrv  for  its  aid  and 
advancement.  After  all  this,  whoever  can  see  cause  of 
danger  to  our  pacific  relations  from  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution,  has  a  keener  vision  than  I  can  pretend  to.  Sir, 
there  is  no  augmented  danger;  there  is  no  danger.  The 
question  comes  at  last  to  this,  whether,  on  a  subject  of  this- 
sort,  this  House  holds  an  opinion  which  is  worthy  to  be  ex- 
pressed ? 

^     Even  suppose,  Sir,  an  Agent  or  Commissioner  were  to  be 
immediatelv  sent,— a  measure  which  I  myself  believe  to  bfi. 
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the  proper  one, — there  is  no  breach  of  neutrality,  nor  any- 
just  cause  of  offence.  Such  an  agent,  of  course,  would  not 
be  accredited;  he  would  not  be  a  public  minister.  The  ob'  ^ 
iect  would  be  inquiry  and  information;  inquiry,  which  we 
have  a  right  to  make;  information,  which  we  are  interest- 
ed to  possess.  If  a  dismemberment  of  the  Turkish  empire 
be  taking  place,  or  has  already  taken  place ;  if  a  new  state 
be  rising,  or  be  already  risen,  in  the  Mediterranean,  who 
can  doubt,  that,  without  any  breach  of  neutrality,  we  may  _ 
inform  ourselves  of  these  events,  for  the  government  of  our 
own  concerns? 

The  Greeks  have  declared  the  Turkish  coasts  in  a  state 
<jf  blockade:  may  we  not  inform  ourselves  whether  this 
blockade  be  nominal  or  rea/1  and,  of  course,  whether  it  shall 
be  regarded  or  disregarded?  The  greater  our  trade  may 
happen  to  be  with  Smyrna,  a  consideration  which  seems  to 
have  alarmed  some  gentlemen,  the  greater  is  the  reason,  in 
my  opinion,  why  we  should  seek  to  be  accurately  informed 
of  those  events  which  may  affect  its  safety. 

It  seems  to  me  impossible,  therefore,  for  any  reasonable 
man  to  imagine,  that  this  resolution  can  expose  us  to  the  re-^ 
sentment  of  the  sublime  Porte. 

As  little  reason  is  there  for  fearing  its  consequences  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  Allied  Powers.  They  may,  very  natur- 
ally, dislike  our  sentiments  upon  the  subject  of  the  Greek 
Revolution;  but  what  those  sentiments  are,  they  will  much 
more  explicitly  learn  in  the  Presldents's  Message  their,  iu 
this  resolution.  They  might,  indeed,  prefer  that  we  should 
express  no  dissent  upon  the  doctrines  which  they  have 
avowed,  and  the  application  which  they  have  made  of 
those  doctrines  to  the  case  of  Greece.  But  I  trust  we  are 
not  disposed  to  leave  them  in  any  doubt  as  to  our  sentiments 
upon  these  important  subjects.  They  have  expressed  their 
opinions,  and  do  not  call  that  expression  of  opinion,  an  inter- 
ference ;  in  which  respect  they  are  right,  as  the  expression 
of  opinion,  in  such  cases,  is  not  such  an  interference  as  would 
justify  the  Greeks  in  considering  the  powers  as  at  war  with 
them.  For  the  same  reason,  any  expression  which  we 
may  make,  of  different  principles  and  different  sympathies, 
h  no  interference.    No  one  would  call  the  President's  Mes* 
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^^^e^n  interference;  and  yet  it  is  much  strenger,  in  that  vi 
spect,  than  this  resokition.  If  either  of  them  could  be  con- 
strued to  be  an  interference,  no  doubt  it  would  be  improper, 
at  least  it  would  be  so,  according  to  my  view  of  the  subject; 
for  the  very  thing-  which  I  have  attempted  to  resist  in  the 
course  of  these  observations,  is  the  right  of  foreign  iuierfer- 
ence.  But  neither  the  Message  nor  the  resolution  has  that 
character.  There  is, not  a  power  in  Europe  that  can  sup- 
pose, that,  in  expressing  our  opinions  on  this  occasion,  we 
are  governed  by  any  desire  of  aggrandizing  ourselves,  or 
of  injuring  others.  We  do  no  more  than  to  maintain  those 
established  principles,  in  which  we  have  an  interest  in  com- 
mon with  other  nations,  and  to  resist  the  introduction  of 
new  principles  and  r.ew  rules,  calculated  to  destroy  the 
relative  independence  of  states,  and  particularly  hostile  to 
the  whole  fabric  of  our  own  government. 

I  close,  then,  Sir,  with  repeating,  that  the  object  oTthis 
resolution  is,  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  interesting  occasion 
of  the  Greek  revolution,  to  make  our  protest  against  the 
doctrines  of  the  Allied  Powers,-  both  as  they  are  laid  down 
in  the  principle,  and  as  they  are  applied  in  practice 

I  think  it  right  too,  Sir,  not  to  be  unseasonable  in  the 
.expression  of  our  regard,  and,  as  far  as  that  goes,  in  a  min- 
istration of  our  consolation,  to  a  long  oppressed  and  now 
struggling  people.  I  am  not  of  those  who  would  i  the 
hour  of  utmost  peril,  withhold  such  encouragement  as 
might  be  properly  and  lawfully  given,  and  when  the  crisis 
should  be  past,  overwhelm  the  rescued  sul  erer  with  kind- 
ness and  caresses.  The  Greeks  addi-ess  the  civilized 
world  with  a  pathos,  not  easy  to  be  resisted.  They  invoke 
our  favor  by  more  moving  considerations  than  can  well 
belong  to  the  condition  of  any  other  people.  They  stretch 
out  their  arms  to  the  Christian  communities  of  the  earth, 
beseeching  then^,  by  a  generous  recollection  of  their  an- 
cestors, by  the  consideration  of  their  own  desolated  and  ruin- 
ed cities  and  villages,  by  their  wives  and  children,  sold  int® 
an  accursed  slavery,  by  their  own  blood,  which  they  seem 
willing  to  pour  out  like  water,  by  the  common  faith,  and  in 
Jhe  name,  which  unites  all  Christians,  that  they  would  ex- 
tend to  them,  at  least  some  token  of  compassionate  regard, 
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Mr.  CLAY  rose  in  reply  to  Mr.  Randolph.  It  had 
<sertainly,  he  said,  been  far  from  his  intention  again  to  trou- 
ble the  committee  on  the  present  subject.  He  felt  restrain* 
ed,  not  only  by  a  consideration  of  the  time  that  had  already 
been  spent  upon  it,  but  also  by  the  state  of  his  own  health  ; 
but  allusions  so  frequent,  and  of  such  a  marked  character, 
had  been  made  to  him,  (especially  by  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman who  had  just  taken  his  seat.)  that  he  trusted  it 
would  not  be  deemed  a  trespass  on  the  committee  if  he 
should  briefly  notice  some  of  them. 

Mr.  Chairman, 
The  gentleman  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Archer,)  for  the 
general  character  of  v/hose  discussion  I  feel  the  highest 
respect,  and  whose  intelligent  mind  never  leads  him  to  say 
what  is  not,  at  least,  worthy  of'  serious  consideration,  had 
observed,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  (which  I  regret  that 
I  heard  only  in  part )  that  he  is  quite  sure  I  would  con- 
cede that,  in  ascertaining  what  are  lawful  means  to  be 
taken  for  carrying  into  effect  either  of  the  g-ranted  powers 
in  the  constitution,  a  congruity  would  be  required  in  such 
means  with  the  power  to  be  executed.     To  this  I  then 
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^Kodded  assent  J  and  I  now  repeat  the  expression  of  m^ 
concurrence.  But  I  submit  it  to  the  committee  to  say 
whether  tliere  is  any  discrepancy  between  roads  and  ca- 
nals as  a  means,  and  the  transportation  of  troops  and 
munitions  of  war  as  an  end ;  between  good  roads  as  a  means, 
and  the  transportation  of  the  mail  as  an  end;  between 
roads  and  canals  as  a  means,  tind  the  regulating  and  fa- 
cilitating of  internal  commerce  as  an  end. 

Another  gentleman  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Stevenson,)  whose 

"  speech  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  throughout,  alluded 
to  a  speech  of  mine,  delivered  on  a  former  occasion,  and 
which  contained,  as  he  contended,  sentiments  in  opposition 
to  those  expressed  by  roe  in  the  present  debate.  Although 
I  think  it  somewhat  unfair  to  travel  out  of  the  proceedings 
of  this  House  in  search  of  arguments  advanced  on  a  differ- 
ent occasion  and  in  another  body,  yet, whatever  others  may 
sa.j,\,for  one,  have  never  felt  thie  slightest  difficulty  in 
owning  any  and  every  part  of  the  course  I  have  purfeu6d; 
and  in  avow  ng  the  motives  by  which  I  have  been  actuated. 
It  is  true  that  I  was  opposed  to  the  renewal  of  the  charter 
of  the  old  bank  of  the  United  States.  My  opposition  to  it 
arose  from  various  motives,  involving  not  merely  the  con- 
stitutional question,  but  the  expediency  of  the  measure. 
I  admit  that  I  did  nOt,  at  that  time,  believe  that  congress 
could,  constitutionally,  grant  the  incorporation.  But  on 
another  occasion,  after  much  experience  had,  in  a  state  of 
war  and  in  the  most  perilous  times,  of  the  urgent  necessity 
of  such  an  institution,  I  did,  on  farther  consideration, 
change  my  opinion,  and,  in  having  done  so,  I  stand  in  com- 
pany with  some  of  the  best,  the  wisest,  and  the  purest  men 
of  our  country,  and  especially  with  that  man  who  most 
deserves  the  gratitude  of  this  country  for  the  establishment 
of  this  government,  I  mean  the  late  chief  magistrate  of 
the  United  States,  and  with  one  not  less  honest,  though  less 
distinguished,  the  present  Governor  of  Virginia.  The  con- 
viction was  forced  upon  lis  by  necessity  and  the  lights  of 

'experience.  But,  while  I  acknowledge  this,  I  must,  at  the 
same  time,  be  permitted  to  say,  that  I  think  the  gentleman 
who  urged  this  has  utterly  failed  of  establishing  the  slightest 

'contradiction,  between  the  principles  I  then  held  and  those 
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on  which  I  advocate  the  present  hill.  His  failure  is  mbst 
signal.  He  first  assumes  it  for  granted  that,  if  congress 
does  not  possess  the  power  of  incorporation,  it  has  no  power 
to  make  internal  improvements ;  and  then  he  urges  my  ob- 
jection against  the  former  power  to  disprove  the  existence 
of  the  latter.  But  I  am  sure  that,  to  do  away  this  as- 
'euraption,  I  may  appeal  not  only  to  his  own  candor,  (for  I 
never  admitted  what  he  assumes,)  but  to  the  example  of 
his  own  state,  which  has,  at  this  moment,  a  board  for  inter- 
nal improvements,  sanctioned  and  aided  by  the  legislature, 
and  yet  not  incorporated ;  and  to  the  example  of  this  go- 
rernmeht,  which  made  t:ie  Cumberland  road  without 
granting  any  act  of  incorporation  to  effect  it.  So  that, 
even  granting  him  the  full  benefit  of  the  opinion  I  for^ 
merly  held  and  expressed  in  the  senate,  and  which  he  now 
quotes  against  me,  it  does  not  advance  him  one  step  in  his 
argument. 

A  member  on  my  right  (Mr.  Randolph)  has  done  me 
honor  to  notice  an  argument  I  brought  forward  some  eight 
or  ten  days  ago,  and  although  he  set  out  with  declaring 
that  he  should  treat  it  with  more  respect  than  I  had  treated 
that  of  the  chief  Magistrate,  I  think,  I  may  appeal  to  the 
committee  to  decide  whether  he  has  redeemed  the  pledge. 
Sir,  I  am  growing  old.  I  have  had  some  little  measure  of 
experience  in  public  life,  and  the  result  of  that  experience 
has  brought  me  to  this  conclusion,  that,  when  business  of 
whatever  nature,  is  to  be  transacted  in  a  deliberative  as- 
sembly, or  in  private  life,  courtesy,  forbearance,  and 
moderation,  are  best  calculated  to  bring  it  to  a  successful 
conclusion.  Sir,  my  age  admonishes  me  to  abstain  from 
involving  myself  in  personal  difficulties;  would  to  God  that 
I  could  say  I  am -also  restrained  by  highe^r  motives.  I 
certainly  never  sought  any  collision  with  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia.  My  situation,  at  this  time,  is  peculiar,  if  . 
it  be  nothing  else,  and  might,  I  should  think,  dissuade  at 
lea'st  a  generous  heart  from  any  wish  to  draw  me  into 
circumstances  of  personal  altercation.  I  have  experienced 
this  magnanimity  from  some  quarters  of  the  house.  But 
I  regret  that,  from  others,  it  appears  to  have  received  no 
such  consideration.     The  gentleman  from  Virginia  was 
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pleased  to  say  that,  in  one  point  at  least,  he  coincided  witb^ 
me — in  an  humble  estimate  of  my  grammatical  and 
philological  acquirements.  I  know  my  deficiencies.  I 
was  born  to  no  proud  patrimonial  estate ;  from  my  fathet 
I  inherited  only  infancy,  ignorance,  and  indigence.  I  feel 
my  defects;  but,  so  far  as  my  situation  in  early  life  is  con- 
cerned, I  may,  without  presumption,  say  they  are  more  my 
misfortune  than  my  fault  But,  however  I  may  regret  my 
want  of  ability  to  furnish  to  the  gentleman  a  better  spe* 
cimen  of  powers  of  verbal  criticism,  I  will  venture  to  say, 
it  is  not  greater  than  the  disappointment  of  this  committee, 
as  to  the  strength  of  his  argument.  Sir,  I  am  no  preceptor; 
when  I  desire  perfect  accuracy  of  definition,  or  correctness 
of  pronunciation,  I  may  go  to  the  highest  authority  in  this 
house — probably  in  this  country — the  gentleman  himself: 
but  in  the  mean  time,  1  am  very  sure  that  my  commentary 
on  the  word  in  question,  has  not  yet  been  fairly  met  and 
refuted.  The  honorable  gentleman  from  Virginia,  baa 
asked,  whether,  in  the  preamble  of  the  constitution,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  made  to  say  that  they 
adopt  that  instrument  "in  order  to  construct  insiice,^''  or  to 
make  justice.  I  ansAver,  sir,  in  one  sense,  yes.  In  all 
that  relates  to  that  part  of  the  penal  code  which  assigns 
punishment  to  acts  not  immoral  in  themselves,  but  only 
criminal  because  prohibited  by  law,  whatever  is  malum 
prohibitum,  and  not  malum  in  se,  the  law  creates  the  crime: 
the  crime,  as  such,  had  no  existence  till  the  law  defined  and 
prohibited  it.  Here  criminal  justice  is  created,  and  a 
crime  is  constructed^  and  made  by  force  of  law. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  says  that  the  settled  sense 
of  the  constitution  for  these  thirty  years  past,  may  be  ga» 
thered  from  the  practice  under  it.  But  if  his  construction 
be  true,  no  post  road  has  yet  been  established;  for  according 
to  him,  every  one  of  them  may  be  abrogated  at  pleasure 
by  the  states.  The  gentleman  has  gone  for  illustration  to 
the  small  but  respectable  state  of  Delaware — and  has  said 
something  about  her  "  getting  her  back  up,"  and  "resist- 
ing the  passage  of  the  United  States  troops."  Sir,  is  the 
legislature  of  the  state  of  Delaware,  or  of  any  other  state^ 
large  or  small,  to  resist  and  defeat  the  laws  of  congress 
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made  by  delegates  from  every  part  of  the  Union?  I 
know  that  the  interest  of  the  states  is,  in  general  a  guar- 
antee against  any  resistance  on  their  part,  to  the  exercise 
of  a  power  so  heneficial  as  that  of  transmitting  the  mail; 
hut  we  have  seen  cases  of  contest  between  a  state  and  the 
general  government  in  which  their  attachment  to  the  con- 
federacy, has  not  always  been  sufficient  to  restrain  them, 
and  we  have  seen  them  in  peace  and  in  war.  A  late  in- 
stance occured  between  the  States  of  New  York  and  Con- 
necticut. When  men's  passions  get  up,  there  is  no  tell- 
ing before  hand  into  what  measures  they  may  be  precipi- 
tated. 

But,  has  the  gentleman  met  my  argument  on  the  diflfer- 
ence  between  the  Constitution  and  the  old  Confederation? 
That  the  government  acts  under  the  one  by  its  own  intrin- 
sic energy,  while  by  the  other,  it  was  dependant  for  every 
act  upon  the  power  of  the  State  Legislatures.  Has  he. 
shewn  that  this  principle  of  difference  does  not  apply 
to  post  roads,  as  well  as  to  any  other  branch  of  the  powers 
of  the  government?  It  is  possible,  I  admit,  that  cases  may 
be  produced,  in  which  the  sense  which  the  gentleman 
attributes  to  the  word  "establish"  may  hold— but,  in  the 
Constitution,  as  well  as  in  the  President's  Message,  it  is  used 
in  the  sense  for  which  I  contended. 

It  has  been  said  that  one  leading  motive  which  led  to 
the  adoption  of  the  Federal  government,  was  the  necessity 
of  some  general  regulation  for  foreign  commerce.  I  grant 
this ;  but  I  ask,  are  we  to  refer  to  the  various  motives 
which  prevailed  on  the  People  to  adopt  the  Constitution,  or 
to  the  Constitution  itself,  for  the  principles  of  its  interpre- 
tation ?  I  will  draw  an  illustration  of  this  part  of  my  subject 
from  the  recordsof  that  profession,  of  which  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  has  sppken,  in  no  very  respectful  terms, 
but  ,which  has  produced  in  all  countries  some  of  the  ablest, 
wisest,  and  best  men  that  have  ever  adorned  our  species, 
I  advert  to  a  case  which  is  no  doubt  familiar  to  the  gentle- 
man's historical  recollection — the  famous  Coventry  act, 
which  was  passed  m  consequence  of  an  affray  that  took 
place  ia  the  public  streets  of  London,  between  some  knights 
and  other  persons  of  distinction,  and  which  prohibited,  im-.- 
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der  severe  penalties,  the  "drawine:  of  Wood  in  the  streets^'- 
— no  doubt  ever  did  or  could  exist  as  to  what  was  intended 
to  be  prohibited  by  this  act;  and  yet,  if  its  interpretation 
had  been  limited  by  the  motiv  e  of  its  enactment  or  the  pre- 
amble, it  would  have  been  restrained  to  the  particular  case 
which  led  to  its  passag-e.  We  must  look  into  the  instru- 
ment, to  its  words,  and  not  out  of  it,  for  its  true  meaning'. 
Resort  may  indeed  be  had  to  the  preamble — but  even  the 
preamble  is  not  suffered  to  control  the  interpretation.  It 
is  only  used  to  assist  in  tinding  the  meaning-  of  equivocal 
and  doubtful  phrases.  So  in  the  present  case — I  know  that 
commerce  and  revenue  were  leading  considerations  in  the 
formation  and  adoption  of  the  Constitution;  but  we  are  to 
look  at  the  words  of  the  grant,  and  though  I  would  not  say 
that  we  are  wholly  to  reject  all  consideration  of  the  mo- 
tives, yet  they  are  but  of  small  avail  in  interpreting  plain 
words  in  the  instrument  itself.  Now,  the  selfsame  Avords 
being  applied  in  the  Constituticn  to  the  powers  of  Congress 
over  internal,  that  are  applied  to  its  powers  over  external, 
commerce,  I  contend  that  all  powers  given  for  the  one,  are 
given  for  the  other,  the  words  are  the  same — the  objects 
are  the  same.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that,  in  the  origin  of  the 
government,  it  might  not  be  necessary  to  insist  on  this  inter- 
pretation, because  there  was  then  no  pecuniary  means  to 
exercise  the  power,  or  at  least,  in  a  very  partial  extent: 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  power  to  establish  post  roads. 
The  country  was  just  out  of  a  distressing  war,  folloAved  by 
a  distressing  peace.  The  public  revenue  was  in  such  a 
state,  that  it  was  doubted  if  it  would  be  competent  to  pay 
the  civil  list — it  is  not  wonderful  that,  at  such  a  time,  the 
government  did  not  use  all  the  powers  which  it  possessed. 

Gentlemen  have  misstated,  or  misunderstood,  what  I  said 
in  relation  to  the  exercise  of  powers  confide^flto  tbt  govern- 
ment. I  nevei"  said  that  simply  not  to  ^ercise  tbcse  pow- 
ers was  treachery:  but  that  when  the  public  good  required 
their  exercise — and  especially  when  none  but  Congress 
couKl  "\e:cise  them,  when  Coneress  must  exercise  them, 
ortnov  would  not  be  exerciserl  at  all,  then,  not  to  use  the 
power  v.'i<  treachery:  and  1  still  hold  and  repeal  tlie  senti- 
ment.    Although  commerce  ;;■'';  revenue  were  at  fust  vefy 
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reading  motives  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  are  we  to  lipiit 
the  Constitutidn  by  this  rule?  Let  us  remember  that  then 
ihe  country  had  scarcely  any  interior ;  there  were  few  settle- 
ments, and  Tsut'settlers,  beyond  the  Alleghanv  mountaiH,  The 
whole  interior  has  grown  up  since  the  Constimtion  was  adopt- 
ed ;  and  though  this  gives  no  new  power,  yet  it  may  and  ought 
to  call  forth  every  dormant  power  conveyed  by  that  instru- 
mentjthe  exertion  of  which  may  tend  to  the  public  prosperity. 
It  presents  a  new  case — new  relations — new  interests ;  and 
certainly  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  look  to  the  whole — 
to  remember  we  have  an  internal  as  well  as  an  external 
commerce:  and  to  seek  to  enable  this  country  to  say,  what 
Bas  been  so  often  proudly  said  in  England — -"England  is 
England's  best  customer^'  I  hope  that  it  will  yet  be  said, 
America  is  America's  best  customer.  Sir,  a  new  world  hag 
come  into  being  since  the  Constitution  was  adopted.  Are 
the  narrow  limited  necessities  of  the  old  thirteen  States,  of 
indeed  parts  only  of  the  old  thirteen  States,  as  they  existed 
at  the  formation  of  the  present  Constitution,  forever  to 
remain  a  rule  of  its  interpretation?  Are  we  to  forget  the 
wants  of  our  country?  Are  we  to  negleet  and  refuse  the 
redemption  of  that  vast  wilderness  which  once  stretched, 
unbroken  beyond  the  Alleghany?  I  trust  not,  sir.  I  hope 
for  better  and  nobler  things.  The  gentleman  intimates 
the  General  Government  may  have  powers  in  the  time  of 
war  which  it  does  not  possess  in  time  of  peace;  but  I  ask, 
has  it  any  powers  but  what  it  holds  by  grant  of  the  Con- 
stitution, expressed  or  fairly  implied?  And  if  not,  does  it 
not  possess  the  same  powers  at  all  times?  True  it  is,  that 
in  peace  many  of  these  powers  are  not  called  forth  into 
action  and  exercise — but  they  exist  nevertheless,  or  the 
Constitution  is  a  nullity.  Sir,  is  war  a  source  of  power? 
Is  necessity'a  source  of  power?  Surely  not.  The  govern- 
ment holds  its  powers  not  by  peace,  or  war,  but  by  the  Con- 
stitirtion.  I  ask  whether,  while  peace  yet  continues,  the  gov- 
emmept  has  no  powers  which  are  preparatory,  but  which 
have  a  direct  relation  to  war?  May  it  not  cast  cannon?  May 
it  not  provide  muskets,  to  put  into  the  hands  of  a  hardy  and 
gallant  yeomanry?  May  it  not  make  forts? — and  if  it  may 
^0  all  these,  do  I  advance  a  single  step,  when  I  ask,  may  it 
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not  make  roads  also?  Yes,  sir.  I  do  say  that  roads  are  Wi 
place  of  forts,  and  in  a  great  naeasure  dispense  with  the 
necessity  of  toildingthem:  roads  collect  the  moveable  force 
of  the  country,  and  condense  it  on  whatever  point  may  be 
attacked  or  threatened  by  an  enemy.  What  was  told  us 
>^hen,  the  other  day  we  voted  for  a  road  in  Arkansas? 
That  the  great  body  of  population  in  that  territory  was  sep- 
arated by  a  wilderness,  which  is  from  our  states,  impractica- 
ble and  impassable;  and  we  voted  for  that  road  as  a  meas- 
ure of  defence — and  it  is  a  measure  of  defence — far  more 
effectual  than  fortifications  would  have  been. 

Another  gentleman  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Archer,)  employ- 
ed a  species  of  argument,  the  propriety  of  which  I  agam 
submit  to  his  candor.  He  takes  up  all  the  various  constitu- 
tional sources,  whence  the  friends  of  the  bill  draw  the 
power,  and  examines  them  separately  and  in  detail.  And, 
contending  that  no  one  of  them  would  induce  Congress  to 
pass  the  bill,  dismisses  the  whole  in  succession.  Now,  sir, 
is  not  this  treating  the  subject  upon  grounds  of  expediency 
and  not  of  power?  He  asks  if  you  would  make  these  in- 
ternal improvements  for  the  purpose  merely  of  transporting 
the  mail?  Or  for  that  of  facilitating  the  distribution  of  the 
public  force?  Or  for  that  of  promoting  internal  commerce 
among  the  several  states?  And,  emphatically  pronouncing 
the  negative,  in  reference  to  each  of  those  several  objects, 
the  gentleman  seemed  to  think  that  the  committee  ought  to 
come  to  the  same  conclusion  to  which  he  brought  himself,  that 
this  power  does  not  exist.  Is  it  fair,  thus  to  pass  in  review 
the  various  objects,  and  to  pronounce,  that,  since  no  one  of 
them,  considered  by  itself,  would  lead  to  the  adoption  of 
the  proposed  policy,  the  bill  ought  not  to  pass  ?  The  motive 
for  the  exercise  of  power  is  one,  and  a  totally  diflerent 
thing,  from  the  power  itself.  It  might  be  conceded,  that 
no  one  of  the  objects  suggested,  considered  apart,  would  pre- 
sent a  sufficient  motive  to  enact  the  bill;  and  yet,  that  the 
aggregate  effect  of  the  whole  of  them  united,  would  preKeut 
an  adequate  motive.  In  truth,  almost  the  whole  argument 
against  the  bill  is  virtually  an  argument  on  expediency,  ra- 
her  than  power.  The  gentlemen  argue  from  extreme  cases; 
butj  if  their  argument  amounts  to  any  thing,  it  is  good  againt 
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the  exercise  of  any*  power  whatever,  anfl  applies  as  much 
to  any  and  every  other  power  of  the  government,  even  to 
those  literally  and  expressly  granted,  as  it  does  to  the  inci- 
dental power  now  in  dispute.  The  power  of  taxation  is  a 
power  expressly  granted ;  and  taxation  may  be  carried  so  - 
far  as  to  take  away  the  last  dollarf  rom  every  man  in  the 
community.  But,  is  this  good  argument  against  the  exist- 
ence of  the  power?  So  gentlemen  ask  us  if  we  are  going 
to  make  80,000  miles  of  post  roads?  No,  sir;  but  this  does 
not  operate  as  a  reason  why  we  may  not  make  such  as  are 
dialled  for  by  the  wants  ana  the  safety  of  the  country. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  has  reminded  me  of  the 
Biany  obligations  conferred  by  this  Government  upon  the 
West — and,  among  them,  has  spoken  of  the  grants  of  land 
-for  education.  I  ask  the  gentleman,  Were  not  these  paid 
for?  Have  not  these  school  lots  raised  the  value  of  the 
whole  body  of  United  States''  land,  by  which  they  were 
surrounded?  Sir,  the  Western  States  have  never  yet  re- 
■leeived  any  thing  from  this  government,  for  which  they 
have  not  given  an  equivalent.  They  have  paid  a  quidhr 
every  quo.  Was  the  West  allowed  to  buy  its  land  of  the  Indi- 
ans? Or,  did  not  the  whole  avails  go  into  your  own  exchequ- 
er? You  yourselves  desired  it.  And,  as  to  the  Indian 
wars,  were  they  not  necessar}'  for  the  safety  of  the  whole 
Union?  [Rere  Mr.  Randolph  interposed,  and  denied  hav- 
ing adverted  to  the  Indian  wars.]  If  he  did  not,  then  I  must; 
say  he  has  made  out  a  wretched  list  of  benefits.  Sir,  I  re-^ 
gret  the  introduction  of  such  a  topic.  It  is  one  on  which  I 
should  never  have  dwelt ;  unless  forced  into  discussion.  But 
i  will  say,  in  leaving  it,  that  the  sale  of  your  land  to  tlie 
people  of  the  West,  has  brought  more  money  into  your  treas- 
ury than  has  been  acquired  in  the  sale  of  the  public  domain, 
of  all  the  powers  of  Europe  together,  who  own  America^ 
colonies.  I  know  it  maybe  said, that  there  is  no  compulsion, 
and  that  the  whole  of  this  revenue  is  from  voluntary  pur- 
chase. True,  sir,  but,  is  this  parental  Governm.ent  to  look, 
in  the  spirit  of  Shylock,  only  at  the  bond  ?  If  its  policy,  by 
wliatever  circumstances,  has  practically  operated  to  drain- 
one  portion  of  the  country  of  its  m.oney,  ought  not  the  Gov- 
ernment, like  a  wise  and  considerate  parent,  to  counteract 
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this  enfeebllnor  process,  by  the  rt>^ option  of  a  broa'd  and  beir' 
eficent  national  policy,  especially  when  that  may  be  done, 
not  only  without  doing-  injury  to  any  other  part,  but  so  as  to 
adv^ance  the  prosperity  of  all?  With  this  appeal  to  the 
equitable  feelings  and  the  sound  discretion  of  the  commit- 
tee; I  shall  close  what  I  have  now  to  say;  and,  as  it  was 
with  reluctance  that  I  rose,  I  now  sit  down  with  equal 
pleasure. 
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POLITICAL  HORSE  RACB, 

OR 

THE  PUSIBENTIAL  CONTEST. 


As  Racing  has  become  a  fashionable  amusement  of  the,- 
(lay — whether  it  he  the  racing  of  ^^rooms  or  'poUtrcians,  I 
have  here  undertaken  to  amuse  the  lovers  of  sport  with 
the  details  of  a  splendid  political  swe.epstakes,  which  I 
recently  witnessed. 

It  has  been  announced  by  sierwarr^s  of  the  turf,  that, 
agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  Jocky  Club,  on  a  certaia.' 
day,  a  Jockv  Club  Race  would  be  run  over  the  UnHed} 
States  track,  free  for  the  entrance  of  any  horse  or  gelding^'!  g 
mares  being  excepted ;  said  horse  or  gelding  being  a  nativ&j 
of  the  United  States,  and  aged  thirty-five  years  or  over. — i 
The  distance — once  round  the  turf — the  course,  embracing; 
the  whole  twenty-four  United  States  of  America.  The! 
weight  to  be  carried  by  horses,  nothing  more  than  the  ob- 
ioiuy  Avhich  the  respective  riders  of  each  could  throw ; 
upon  the  nags  of  the  other.  The  entrance  gratis.  The^ 
purse,  the  reward  of  speed  and  bottom,  furnished  by  th^ 
jocky  club,  was  a  Liberty  Cap,  which  invested  the  success^ 
ful  candidate  with  the  Presidency  of  these  United  States^i 
for  the  term  of  four  years,  from  and  after  the  fourth  day  oj^ 
March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenti/-five. 

The  magnificence  of  the  prize,  produced  great  interest 
and  excitement;  and  it  was  supposed  the  turf  would  be 
crowded  with  the  distinguished  racers  of  the  continent.— ? 
Indeed  for  a  long  time  previous  to  the  day  of  trial  the  pvbp 
He  prints  were  incessant  in  their  annunciations  of  celebratedw: 
coursers,  who  would  become  competitors  in  this  contest| 
But  when  the  day  of  entrance  came,  and  the  books  were| 
closed,  the  foUewing  fiye  candidates  were  alone  placed  on| 
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I'i  e  list — to  wit:  the  Adams,  the  Jackson,  the  Clav,  the 
Calhoun,  and  the  Crawford.  (N.  B.  It  is  said  the  Denit 
Clinton  of  New  York — a  steed  of  no  small  celebrity,  would 
have  also  entered,  had  not  some  of  the  jockies  of  that  state.; 
[ast  year,  wilfully  lamed  him.) 

But  to  enable  the  reader  to  enter  fully  into  the  interest 
[vhich  the  contest  excited,  I  will  add  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
oedigree  and  performances  of  the  five  nags  which  were  en- 
tered. 

The  Adams  is  a  horse  of  illustrious  ancestry.  He  was 
begotten  by  the  celebrated  Johm  Adams  who  ran  with  much 
distinguished  applause  during  the  revolutionary  war;  and 
although  his  performances  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  de~ 
tracted  much  from  that  high  and  deserved  reputation 
which  his  early  success  had  acquired  for  him-^having  been 
in  old  age,  beaten  and  distanced  by  the  pride  of  Virginia, 
that  matchless  courser  the  Jefferson — still  he  was  unques- 
tionably a  horse  of  do  mean  prowess.  The  friends  of  the 
old  Adams,  however,  attributed  the  defeat  which  he  receiv- 
ed at  the  hands  of  the  Jefferson,  to  bad  keeping;  and  threw 
the  blame  upon  one  of  his  grooms  named  Hamilton;  but 
wholly  without  authority,  for  the  Jefferson  was  evidently 
his  superior.  But  jockies,  you  know,  are  fruitful  in  excuses 
when  ill  fortune  attends  their  nags.  The  high  blood  of  the 
Adams  seems  to  have  been  more  sanguinely  relied  on  than 
either  his  figure  or  his  previous  performances ;  for  he  is  an 
obe^e,  stout  buttocked  animal,  and  his  excellence  in  racing 
partakes  not  of  downright  turf  running,  such  as  we  now 
speak  of,  but  rather  of  the  right  airy  ambling  of  the  Pe- 
gasus breed.  It  is  with  difficulty  he  can  be  kept  in  the 
track,  so  much  is  he  addicted  to  bolting.  He  displayed  his 
propensity  in  this  way  in  the  year  1 807.  When  running 
against  some  horses  called  the  Republicans  over  the  course 
called  the  Senate,  he  suddenly  reared,  plunged,  and  kicked 
Bp — threw  off  his  rider,  one  Otis,  whom  he  repeatedly 
stamped,  and  forthwith  dashed  into  a  rich  green  cloverfeU 
that  bordered  the  margin  of  the  course,  where  he  has  ever 
since  remained,  gracing  on  the  fat  of  the  land  His  sire  was 
also  vehemently  addicted  to  this  practice  of  bolting.  The 
Adams  has  been  frequently  sent  to  Europe  by  the  Ameri 
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can  Jt)ckies;  but  it  is  said  the  expenses  attending"  the  o'iifj?if» 
4-c.  alw^ays  amounted  te  more  than  his  winning.  He  was 
raised  in  Massachusetts ;  or  rather  he  was  born  there,  he 
was /rame/i  in  Europe,  having  gone  to  that  country  when 
but  eleven  years  old,  and  remained  there  many  years,  un- 
der the  guidance  of  some  royal  g' corns. 

The  Jackson  is  a  tall,  slim  horse;  but  "of  mighty  bone 
and  bold  emprise."  He  is  moreover  exceedingly  spirited 
and  high  mettled.  In  his  own  state  (Tennessee)  he  has  run 
With  wonderful  success;  never  having  lost  a  race  there  or 
elsewhere ;  but  it  is  the  splendid  victory  which  he  obtained 
over  the  noted  British  horse,  Packenh  m,  on  the  Orleans 
TURF,  on  the  8th  of  January^  1815,  which  has  given  him 
such  distinguished  reputation.  The  Pnckenh am  was  a  full 
blooded  courser^ — akin  to  the  invincible  Wellington  who 
beat  the  far  famed  Napoleon  on  the  field  of  Wattrloo. 
The  Packenhnm,  was  expressly  picked  by  the  British  king, 
from  amongst  his  whole  studs,  and  sent  to  the  Orleans  turf 
expressly  to  encounter  an  American  horse;  yet  the  Jackson 
distanced  him  the  first  rotmd.  It  is  universally  admitted, 
even  by  the  knowing  ones  of  England,  that  the  Jackson  ran 
that  race  in  exceeding  quiJc  time.  The  Jackson  has  also, 
beaten  the  Creek,  the  Seminole,  and  the  Florida  horses,  of 
some  note. 

As  to  the  Galhoun,  he  is  a  mere  colt,  scarcely  bridlewise,} 
His  former  performances  had  given  no  reputation-; — and  the^ 
knowing  ones  were  astonished  at  the  rashness  of  his  keeper; 
in  placing  him  in  competition  with  such  tried  speed  and  hot- « 
tom.  He  is.  His  true,  a  sprightly,  lively  looking  colt,  hut\ 
he  has  not  one  of  the  marks  or  points  of  a  first  rate.  His; 
backers  frequently  indicated  a  disposition  to  withdraw  him, 
and  venture  their  fiinds  on  the  Adams;  but  in  their  councils 
^'madness  ruled  the  hour,"  and  he  -appeared  upon  th 
course  a  candidate  for  dominion. 

The  Clay  is  an  airy,  supple  jointed  -fellow,  of  bright  and 
cheerful  countenance.  He  comes  from  the  backwoods  of 
Kentucky,  where  he  has  run  with  such  success,  at  county 
gatherings  that  in  that  state  he  has  no  competitor.  In  1814, 
lie  ran  at  Ghent,  Avhere  some  American  horses,  and  among  j 
others  the  Adapas,  were  matched  against  the  steeds  of  Eng* 
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lavid,  and  success  crowiaed  the  fuels  of  the  A"merK5an§.  It 
is  thought  by  some  that  the  Adams  did  not  on  that  occasion 
maintain  the  interest  of  the  who]^  American  sportsmen;  but 
that  he  ran  only  for  the  Cape  Cod  jockies. — ^The  western 
sportsmen  had  liked  to  have  lost  their  all  by  him,  and 
would,  but  for  the  Clay^ 

The  Crawford  is  a  tall,  majestic  fig^xre,  with  wonderful, 
boiie,  muscle  and  sinew.  His  tread  Jirm  and  indicative  of 
great  strength  and  activity.  He  sprung  from  the  old  Vir- 
ginia stock  of  racers;  one  of  the  best  sttains  in  these  United 
States. — Vide  the  American  racing  calendar,  title,  Wash- 
ington, Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Monroe,) — when  young  he 
was  taken  to  Georgia,  and  there  occasionally  ran  a  few  ci- 
der races  successfully,  when  his  owners,  emboldened  at  his 
success,  ve-  tured  to  enter  him  in  the  State  jockey  club^ 
%vhere  he  defeated  the  favorite  horse  of  Georgia,  although 
often  opposed  by  that  dare  devil,  the  Jack  Clixirk,  a  nag  of 
some  distinction  in  that  "quarter,  who  has  lately,  however, 
tjccome  spavitied,  spiinttd  and  stringhalted.  It  is  singular 
that  the  supporters  of  all  the  other  nags  vied  in  their  abuse 
of  this  horse  and  his  performances. 

Such  are  the  characters  of  the  horsies  which  paraded  oa 
the  day  of  trial.  All  of  them  had  acquired  reputation  in 
their  provincial  facing,  but  how  they  would  play  their  parts.^ 
-when  opposed  to  each  other  on  the  great  theatre  of  the 
national  turf,  was  all  "doubt  and  darkness."  Bets  were 
Various — and  the  vociferations  of  praise  by  the  friends  of 
'ihe  -respective  nags  were  boisterous  and  constant.  The 
shrewd  Yankee  was  ready  to  risk  his  whole  ci'op  of  onions^ 
together  with  the  fruits  of  his  year's  toil  in  the  cod  fishery, 
on  his  favorite  Adams.  ,  Hundreds  of  the  sons  of  old  Ken- 
tucky were  around  the  Clay,  who  made  the  "welkin  ring* 
with  their  shotits.  They  said  "he  was  half  horse,  half  alliga- 
tor, and  tipped  with  the  snapping  turtle"— Nay,  they  avow- 
ed 'he  was  a  very  steam  boat — a  Mississippi  sawyer!'  They 
swore  "he  was  the  best  horse  on  the  turf,  and  that  they  could 
out  run,  out  jump,  out  shoot,  throw  down  or  whip  any  man 
X)r  set  of  men  who  dared  to  contradict  them." 

A  faint  uproar  of  approbation  was  occasionally  heard 
from  the  friends  of  the  Calhoun,  but  it  was  "a  dimur  sound?'' 
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The  Georgians  and  Virginians  were  loud  in  their  p'laudiits 
^They  offered  to  stake  piles  of  Virginia  sweet  scented,  and 
Georgia  uplands,  on  the  Graivford.  The  Yankees  looked 
with  a  yearning  eye  at  the  hogsheads  and  bales,  and  sinned 
Tnost  heinously  in  their  hearts,  against  that  commandment, 
which  forbids  the  coveting  of  thy  neighbor's  property. 

The  Jackson  had  about  him  some  staunch  friends,  though 
few  in  number.  They  talked  of  the  ever  glorious  eight,  and 
swore  «by  the  deeds  he  had  done,"  that  he  "was  the  horse 

of  horsGs 

The  Adams  had  been  long  in  training— He  had  been 
tinder  the  care  of  two  famous  sporting  associations  called 
the  "Essex  junto"  and  'Hartford  Convention,'  whose  system 
xjf  training  was  fashioned  ajter  the  English  plan 

The  Clay  was  trained  chiefly  in  Kentucky,  amongst  the 
people,  and  rubbed  down  occasionally  by  the  friends  of  South 
American  independence  ^nd  the  Mississippi  boatmen 

Some  Dutch  wagoners  in  Pennsylvama  had^he  keepmt 
of  the  Calhoun,  wh0  stuffed  him  with  rye  straw  and  ivheai 
hran;  a  sort  of  food-that  merely  tend  to  pM^him  up,  with- 
out invigorating  him  with  any  real  ^fre77^f  ft.  ' 

The  Jac^.on^might  be  said  to  be  without  keepers ;  at  kas 
he  had  none  of  experienced  professional  ski  1  His  bacKers 
said  he  was  at  the  service  of  the  jockey  ^l^^T^h^  .^f  J^^' 
ouired  no  keeping.^nd  that  he  was  always  ready  zj  he  peo- 
ple should  think  fit  to  starthim.  '  No  studied  preparation  had 
therefore  been  made,  and  he  came  upon  he  ground  full 
and  rough— relying  m  his  native  strength  unaided  oy 
the  skill  of  the  Jockies.  x  fi„„f 

The  Cm«j/briwas  mfamous  plight.  He  was  at  first 
managed  by  some  Georgia  jockies  He  was  i^^^'^j}^^'^^ 
to  the  old  dominion,  where  ^e  was  agam  looked  aiterbj 
.ome  of  the  old  grooms,  o{  ninety-eight -.the  same  who  had 
trained  the  Jefferson,  when  beat  "t'other  Adams  Horde- 
-caiNoahof  New  York  also  "ever  and  anon,"  took  him 
through  a  course  of  exercise.  ,        ,     .•  „* 

The  State  of  Maine  was  selected  as  the  starting  post. 
There  on  t^.e  appoiuterl  day  the  candidates  met,  and^trom 
thence  they  we?Ito  run  throughout  the- whole  twenty-four 
States, 
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I'h'e  beating:  of  the  drums  announced  that  the  hour  t'tSTc-: 
the  riders  to  mount  had  arrived.  The  rattling  of  this  in- 
strument of  war  electrified  Old  Hickory,  It  was  to  the  same 
music'he  ran  when  he  tried  his  speed  with  the  Packenham. 
-He  pricked  up  his  ears,  bowed  his  neck,  champed  his  bit  and 
carried  loftily.  But  this  note  of  war  greatly  affrighted  the 
Adams,  whose  spirits  are  always  startled  at  "wild  war's 
deadly  blast:"  and  his  friends  were  greatly  shocked  at 
sounds  so  offensive  to  the.  feelings  of  a  peaceable  and  relig- 
ious people. 

The  Editor  of  the  National  Gas-e^te  was  selected  as  the 
rider  of  the  Adams,  who  has  acquired  some  distinction  both 
in  this  country  and  in  Britain,  as  a  rider.  His  system  of 
political  horsemanship  partakes  more  of  the  English  than 
American  mode.  And  it  is  moreover  said  he  is  quite  ca- 
pricious in  relation  to  his  tenets,  alternately  the  votary  of 
"doctrines  fashioned  to  the  varying  hour."  H[e  mounted 
his  candidate  for  dominions ;  and  the  richness  and  gaudiness 
of  his  dress  filled  the  people  with  amazement.  He  was  cloth- 
ed in  purple;  and  on  his  head  he  wore  a  cap  shaped  like  a 
■crown;  attached  to  this  crown,  floated  in  the  air  two  ensie-ns 
impressed  with  appropriate  mottos — the  one  however  was 
6oon  tied  up ;  the  other  rattled  in  the  wind,  and  displayed 
the  inscription.  ^^  We  are  all  Federalists — We  are  all  /?e- 
publicans  r''  It  was,  however,  whispered  about  that  this 
was  the  same  flag  which  the  Adams  carried  when  he  ran  in 
Massachusetts  under  the  fictitious  name  o{  Publico  la;  and 
it  was  apparent  that  th e^rounc/  of  the  ensign  had  been  newly 
painted:  that  the  old  inscription  had  been  brushed  out,  and 
this  neAv  one  substituted  in  its  stead. 

Aoa/i,  one  of  the  Crawford  Jockies,  a  keen  lynx  eyed  fel- 
low, was  seen  to  gaze  slyly,  yet  intently,  at  this  ancient 
banner,  hinted  that  vestiges  of  the  ancient  writings  were 
visible;  a  transcript  of  which  being  submitted  to  that  bur- . 
rower  after  antiquities.  Dr.  Mitchell  he  produced  the  true 
and  original  reading  to  be  thus:  '■^Huzza  for  the  Alien  and 
Sedition  Lavssl — Standing  Jinnies  and  Direct  Taxes '^ 
The  rider  carried  in  his  hand  a  whip  made  of  a  certain  tim- 
ber called  'direct  taxes,'  admirably  calculated  ^or  scourging. 

The  Adams  carried  heavy  weight,  fastened  upon  hjro  bt 
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the  opposing  grooms,  consisting  of  huge  masses  offederaUsm- 
and  aristocracy.  It  was  thotight  those  burthens  would  not 
greatly  impede  his  .progress  ia  passing  over  the  dry  sandy 
soil  of  the  New  England  States;  but  it  was  believed  they 
would  cause  him  to  stick  fa^t  in  thes  deep  rich  and  loamy 
grounds  of  the  west. 

He  was  led  to  the  starting  post  by  a.  federalist  of  the  Bos- 
ton turf. 

The  Clay  was.  mounted  by  one  of  tite  people ;  a  rough  har» 
dy  Kentuckian,  dressed  in  a  linsey-woolsey  hunting  shiri 
fastened  around  him,  a  coarse  leathern  belt,  with  deer  skin 
moccasins,  with  "a  blue  and  white  cotton  handkerchief,'^ 
tied  round  his  head.  He  carried  a  whip^  a  mere  twig,  cut 
from  the  tree  perstiasion.  His  bridle  reins  were  made  of  the 
people's  will.  He  too  unfurled  an  ensign,  which  bore  "  T/ie 
Western  Slates  and  the  Mississippi !'''' — The  only  extra  weight 
which  the  Clay,  carried  consisted  in  an  old  dirty  pack  of 
•cards,  heretofore  ^  much  used,  but  apparently  long  since 
thrown  by,  which  the  Adams  jockies  sneakingly  thrust  into 
the  girdle  of  his  rider. 

A  '[Western  Citizen,''''  conducted  the  Clriy  to  the  polls^ 
fvho  merrily  chanted  as  he  led  him  up, 

My  bonny  brave  horse  has  come  out  of  tlie  West, 
And  in  all  the  great  valley  this  steed  is  the  best. 

A  square  built  mynheer  of  Pennsylvania  led  the  Calhouu 
to  the  charge,  who  pitched  upon  his  back  a  mere  catch  (the 
editorof  the  Franklin  Gazette,)  as  his  rider.  The  little  groom- 
was  always  weighed  down  by  eT)auletts,  sashes,  lace  buttons^ 
embroidery  and  plumes.  He  wore  a  fierce  ch<tpeau  to 
which  was  affixed  a  golden  plate  with  this  inscription,  "T/w 
Army  Candidate?''  'Twas  cruel  to  .oppress  this  yearling. 
with  additional  weight;  but  an  unfeeling  Crawford  jockey 
thrust  into  the  knapsack  of  the  rider  a  huge  Rip  Rep  Rock^ 
which  almost  frustrated  the  frisky  rider. 

The  Gallant  war  horst  Jackson  was  led  to  the  poles— 
The  Editor  of  the  Columbian  Observer  officiated  as  his 
principal  attendant,  though  his  assistance  had  previous!}?^ 
been  given  to  the  Clay.  He  v/as  rode  Ijy  the  Editor  of  the- 
Nashville  Gazette,  who  owing  to  the  spirit  of  his  steed, 
vras  mounted  without  vvhip  or  spnr.    He  irore  an  eld  Con- 
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tinental  three  coraered  cocked  hat,  with  ensigns  pendant, 
in  which  were  inscribed  "Camden  Tahoopka,  New- Orleans ^^ 
The  Clay  folks  ungenerously  endeavored  to  fasten  to  hia 
croup  a  heavy  southern  mineral  called  Jlrbuihnot,  which, 
however,  the  noble  animal  shook  off  entirely  before  he 
started. 

Next  "in  gallant  trim,'''*  was  marshalled  at  the  polls  the 
lofty  Crawford. — His  undaunted  air,  perfect  figure,  and 
agile  tread,  called  forth  the  plaudits  of  the  great  asseiflblagfe 
—The  Editor  of  the  National  Advocate,  the  famous  New 
York  keeper,  the  same  who  last  year  lamed  and  pricked  the 
Clinton,  led  the  Crawford  to  the  polls- — The  Editor  of  the 
Enquirer,  a  lad  bread  in  the  best  Virginia  stables,  was  seat- 
ed on  his  back.  In  his  dress  were  blended  the  fashions  of 
the  white  man  and  of  the  Indian.  On  his  flag  glared  in 
large  Capitals,  "STATE  RIGHTS"— "ECONOMY"^ 
,'REPUBLICANISM  OF  NINETY-EIGHT"— and  in  the 
back  ground  a  painting,  a  representation  of  an  encounter, 
in  which  the  bow  of  Cupid  overcomes  the  scalping  knife  of 
the  Savage,  designed  as  an  eniblem  of  the  new  mode  of  in- 
culcating civilization  by  means  of  the  pleasant  process  of 
intermarriages. 

He  carried  neither  scourge  nor  goad.  His  enemies^ 
thrust  under  his  saddle  large  bundles  of  misstated  Treasury 
Reports,  Suppressed  Documents,  ^c.  but  his  rider,  with  the 
slight  of  hocus  pocus,  freed  himself  from  these  incumbran- 
ces. They  attempted  too,  to  point  out  a  speck  of  Federal' 
ism,  which  they  said  had  attached  itself  to  him,  but  it  was 
bedizzened  by  the  resplendent  dapples  of  Republicanism  ' 
which  pervaded  his  whole  body. 

The  competitors  were  at  length  marshalled  at  the  post. 
The  Judges  gave  the  word— GO!  a  hurra!  was  shouted  by 
the  multitude,  and  off  dashed  the  gallants;  an  empire  the 
prize. 

They  started  in  the  State  of  Maine  through  which  state 
they  were  two  tracts,  viz :  the  Missouri  Tract  axid  the  Maine 
Tract.  The  Crawford  promptly  selected  the  Missouri 
route,  which  he  steadily  pursued,  and  at  the  onset  ran  fai^ 
ahead  of  the  Adams,  who  lost  mucii  time  in  temporising,  in 
-^tst  trying  the  advantages  of  one  track,  aad  then  of  the 


ather,  to  catch  tae  most  popular  breeze.  At  length  having 
gotten  into  the  current,  he  spread  all  his  canvass,  and  then 
ensued  a  vigorous  contest  between  the  Crawford  and  the 
Adams,  which  however  resulted  in  the  supremacy  of  the 
latter.  Throughout  New  Hampshire  the  Adams  contii»ued 
to  lead  the  van.  The  saine  success  continued  to  attend  him 
as  he  onwards  passed  over  Vermont;  but  as  they  dashed 
along  the  Green  Mountains,  the  old  Warriors  of  the  Revolu- 
tion shouted  zealously  for  Old  Hickory,  who  made  a  run  at 
the  Adanis  under  this  cheering,  but  ineffectually.  Massa- 
chusetts was  next  entered,  thp  Adam.s,  far  ahead. — Here  the 
rider  of  the  Adams  unfurled  his  heretofore  concealed  banner^ 
which  displayed  "TAe  Hartford  Convention!'''*  and  amongst, 
those  people  who  have  so  long  cried  '^fingland  is  the  Bul- 
wark oj"  our  Religion.''''  The  effect  which  these  talsimantic 
words  produced  was  prodigious.  Fanueil  Hall  resounded 
with  cheers.     Throughout  the  Adams  led  the  way. 

Once  however  he  was  suddenly  checked  in  his  career, 
on  the  plains  of  Lexington,  by  the  shades  of  those  whigs, 
whose  bones  are  bleaching  on  those  fields.     They  essay  ect' 
to  tear  from  the  crown  of  his  rider  the  traitorous  ensign 
which  he  had  just  unfurled^ 

The  state  of  the  turf  in  this  state  seemed  happily  fitted 
for  the  successful  progress  of  the  Adams,  whilst  the  other- 
nags  rode  on  a  soil  peculiarly  heavy  to  republican  hoofo.  ,_ 

No  change  was  noticed  in  their  progress  through  Rhode- 
feland;  but  as  they  reached  the  confines  of  Connecticut,  the 
Adams  evidently  flagged,  notwithstanding  the  most  vehe- 
ment application  of  the  spur,  whilst  the  others  seemed  to 
afcquire  new  vig^. 

At  Stornngton^e  whole  fiild.  passed  the  Adams,  who 
was  at  tiiat  time  terribly  frightened  at  the  carousals  of  the 
people  of  that  village  who  were  just  then  celebrating  the 
anniversary  of  their  victory  over  Commodore  Hardy.  "The 
gentleman  of  Philadelphia,"  who  rode  the  Adams,  was 
much  vexed  at  this  accident,  and  declared  it  "unbecoming 
a  religious  and  moral  people  to  rejoice  at  their  victories 
over  their  enemies." 

This  accident  brought  all  the  competitors  together,  and> 
ia  a  pretty  weli  started  hne  they  all  entered  the  state  of 
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'New  York,  hi  thia  state  tliere  wtis  uo  .sluim  rldicg.  it 
.*ras  deemed  by  all  aa  important  stage  in  the  contest.  The 
struggle  was  vehement  on  the  part  of  each..    The  Craw- 

\Jord  led  the  way,  pressed  hov.ever,  freq^iiently  up  to  the; 
g-irth  by  -the  Adams,  hi  this  state  the  rider  of  the  Adams 
deuced  his  "Hartford  Corjver/uon"  flag;  but  not  so  com- 
pletely as  to  obscure  entirely  a  glimmering  of  the  avcimt 
inscription.  The  times  hr.;t  changed — New  York  "was 
herself  again.''  The  rider  of  the  Adams  tried. each  art  to- 
urge  the  duU  delay  of  his  beast.  A  volatile  genius,  he  had 
been  "every  thing  by  starts  and  nothing  long."  He  rode 
sometimes  \u  federal  style,  sometimes  in  English  style,  and 
sometimes  in  the  republiccin  way,  though  awkwardly  enough 
"'tis  true,  but  to  no  advantageous  end.  The  Crawford  led 
the  way:  and  this  excited  no  astonishment  in  those  who 
were  apprized  that  Noah  had  taught  Richie  how  to  avail 
himself  of  all  the  near  cuts  in  this  mighty  state.  The 
course  of  the  Adams  in  that  state,  was  too  devious  for  one 
who  had  but  little  time  to  spare.  The  poor  Calhoun  was 
greatly  distressed.  The  Clay  made  a  vigorous,  but  unsuc- 
cessful effort.  The  Jackson  was  dohig  well,  but  ■when  he 
leaped  across  thfe  great  cnnal  his  rider  shouted,  "Huzza  fap 

Hewitt  Clinton  V  which  so  vexed  the  Tammanies  that  they 
t/hrew  every  sort  of  rubbish  and  obstruction  in  his  path, 
^ew  Jei*sey  also  became  the  arena  of  a  vigorous  contest, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  acqirued  the  victory. — But 
it  is  believed  the  Adams  maintained  a  general  superiority 
in  that  state ;  though  as  they  bounded  across  the  fields  of 
Princeton  and  Trenidn  the  Jackson  gained  the  frqnt  and  waa- 
the  first  to  enter  the  frontier  of  Pennsylvania,     hi  this  state 

,  the  success  of  each  was  various  and  alternate.  Much  fine 
punning  was  displayed  at  this  stage,  and  avariety  of  dexter- 
ous feats  were  performed  by  the  riders,  chiefly  by  those  of 
the  Adams-,  the  Calhoun  and  the  Jackson — accompanied 
with  a  Billingsgate  altercation,  but  little  credible  to  the 
parties. — But  so  soon  as  they  entered  the  confines  of  Mary- 
land the  Crawford  whipped  ahead  and  dashed  throughout 
the  state  acknowledged  victor.  Near  Baltimore  another 
accident  beiel  the  Adams.  He  bolted  at  the  sight  of  the 
'sfar  sj)angled  banaer,  which  floateti  "like  a  streamer  long* 
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and  sray,"  triumphantly  on  the  ramparts  of  Fort  M'^Henr^. 
In  Virginia  thoug-h  held  hard  in  hand,  the  Crawford  ran  far 
ahead.  His  antagonist  could  scarcely  keep  within  sight  of 
him.  He  seemed  to  be  wafted  on  the  wings  of  the 
wind : 

"————and  as  he  flew 

Left  all  the  world  behind." 

At  Richmond  the  Adams  again  flew  the  track,  such  was 
his  horror  at  the  '■'■Prospect  before  its."'  Pursuing  his  un- 
checked career,  the  Crawford  rushed  triumphant  across 
the  state  of  North  Carolina.     On  entering  the  boundaries 
of  South  Carolina  the  progress  of  Crawford  was  marked 
with  less  velocity;  for  he  was  speedily   overhauled  by  the  . 
Calhoun.     But  he  did  not  tamely  yield  to  the  latter,  for  a 
warm  disputation  ensued,  v/hich  attracted  the  curiosity  of 
one  Mr.  Senator  Smith  to  such  a  degree  that  in  attempting  ' 
to  cross  the  path  of  the  Calhoun,  he  was  shockingly  trampled 
upon.     Since  the  occurrence,  he  has  spoken  tzco  or  three 
times  to  the  people,  but  it  is  believed  such  is  the  nature  of  his 
bruises,  that  he  will   never  entirely  recover  from  their; 
effects.     The  Calhoun  prevailed  in  South  Carolina,  but  .'■ 
just  as  he  ha,Ct  placed  himself  in  a  jumping  position,  to  leap  ? 
across  the  Savannah  river  into  the  state  of  Georgia,  one 
Cumming,  a  noted  shooter  in  that  quarter,  who  had  taken 
a  sly  squatting  position  on  the  Georgia  bank,  fired  a  huge   j 
bluiiierbuss  charged -up  to  the  muzzle  with  Cologne  Water,  ■ 
direct  into  his  face,  which  being  neither  covered  with  silk 
or  oak  bark,  was  not  impervious  to  the  touch  of  this  sensi- 
sitive   load   of  the    assailant,   and  the  consequence   was, 
that  the   Calhoun   twisted,  wheeled  and  fell — to  run  no 
more. 

Over  the  sands  of  Georgia  the  Crawford  bounded  with 
the  swiftness  of  an  Antelope;  and  as  he  passed  through 
Augusta,  a  zealot  fired  at  him  a  squib,  charged  with  Feder- 
alism, but  if  the   contents  even  scrafc/'ec/ him,  the  wound    j 
was  instantly  healed  by  one  Dr.  Abbot  a  noted  farrier.     To  .,^ 
reach  the  state  of  Tennessee,  tiie  Indian   territory  had  to  4 
be  crossed,  and  the  whitemen  who  had  settled  there  purely  -'' 
liGwever  to  teach  the    abnrigmes  civilization  by  mears  £)f 
?he  process  of  maJ'nmojw/,  greeted  liim  With  the  yells  of 
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hdctOij,-.   Tire  parties  militant  next  struck  the  soil  ni'L'cjii 
luessee,  and  then  it  was  that  the  Jackson  flew, 


-like  an  anow — 


Shot  by  an  archer  strong." 
1 1  lie  nished  with  the  impetuosity  of  a  mountain  torrent;  the 
Clay  next,  then  the  Adams— ^the  Crawford  falling-  far  in  the 
sear,  overcome  with  the  efforts  he  had  made  m  the  South-; 
em  States.  But  the  Jackson's  triumph  was  but  short  lived. 
He  yielded  the  van  as  the  last  shouts  of  the  Tennessee. 
vi>knteers  died  in  his  ears — as  they  entered  the  borders  of 
.Kentucky,  the  Clay,  who  had  heretofore  leisurely  trailed 
in  the  rear,  save  a  spurt  or  t\vo  which  he  made  in  New 
^ork  anfl  Pennsylvania,  seemed  as  fresh  as  Avhen  he  started, 
-mch  was  the  case  with  which  he  passed  every  thing  in, 
^Kentucky.  He  penetrated  Ohia  still  distancing  his  rivals. 
The  rider, of  the  Adams  saw  tha,t  the  day  w^as  ag-ainst  him, 
•%nd  that  as  spegd  and  bottom  had  failed  him,  he  must  resort 
io  skill.  He  thew  out  his  "  Universal  Yankee  nalion''''  banner, 
a.Rd  adi'oitly  displayed  it  to  the  people  as.  he,  rushed  along-^ 
iut  to  no  purpose;  the  charm  was  gone.  Indiana  was  an^ 
jBther  theatre  of  the  triumpii  of  the  Clay;  but  when  the 
State  of  Illinois  appeared  to  their  view,  the  Crawford, 
somewhat  reflnshed,  essayed  to  pass  him,  and  made  a  splen- 
did run,  notwithstanding  an  ill-natured  Cop/i,  threw  at  him  a 
mangled  carcass  cooked  inlh  his  oivn  hands,  as  a  terrible  ra^v 
head  and  bloody  bones  to  affright  him. — In  Mississippi  the 
contest  Avas  interesting  for  a  while — The  Crawford  nearing 
the  Clay  up  to  the  shoulders. 

In  this  state  w' as  seen  the  last  of  the  Adams.  A  cruel 
master  was  in  the  verj^  act  of  scourging  his  naked  manacled 
slave,  on  the  margin  of  the  tract,  just  at  the  moment  wheQ 
the  Adams  passed  along.  A  scene  so  sciiQcking  to  the  feel- 
ings of  this  sensitive  horse,  so  frightful  to  his  vision,  over- 
came him,  and  he  snorted,  reared  and  bounded  across  a 
certain  degree  of  North  Latitude,  beyond  which  the  cries  of 
the  bondman  are  never  to  be  heard  and  sought  an  exclusion 
^rom  deeds  so  revolting  to  his  nature,  carrying  with  hina 
his  rider,  the  71f«2^cppa  of  modern  times.  Ador.-n  the  state 
of  Louisiana  the  Cla3^1ed  the  way. — But  when  the  plains  of 
0[j"lean=  burst  up  on  the  sight  of  th>e  Jackson ;  tb§  recoU«^*'* 
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ftoii  of  times  gone. by  impelled  him  to  an  exercise  of  ius* 
mightiest  efforts.  He  was  just  in  the  act  of  passing  the ■ 
Clay,  and  when  he  thought  "his  fortunes  were  a  ripening 
fast,"  he  suddenly  found  his  career  cheeked  by  barriers, 
formed  of  a  timber  called  the  '^habeas  corpus  suspended,''''  ex- 
tending athwart  his  path,  and  reared  by  a  croud  of  little- 
noisy  chaffering  Frenchmen.  Amazement  possessed  himi 
^'You  too,  Brutus?"  exclaimed  his  rider.  The  noble  anim- 
al stopped — his  energies  relaxed — the  rider  dropped  his 
yein  and  uttered  INGRATITUDE  !  It  was  a  shameful  act. 
The  people  of  Louisiana  had  ventured  their  lands  and  houses 
•'^iheir  domicils^Vicir  wives  and  their  daughters  ^  on  this  same 
Jackson  when  he  contended  against  the  Packenham.  He, 
preserved  them!  restored  them!  he  triumphed  and  they 
were  enriched!  "So  goes  the  world  1"  The  Jackson  waa. 
withdrawn  from  the  contest^The  Clay  and  the  Crawford 
bounded  across  the  father  of  waters,  and  contended  for  su- 
premacy in  the  state  of  Mississippi,  and  there  the  Crawford 
renewed  his  sway.  The  little  state  of  Alabama  was  the  last 
point  of  the  compass  which  was  boxed;  and  in  gallant,  i 
triumphant  style  the  Crawford  passed  th6  winning  post! — * 
And  thus  terminated  the  race  for  dominion. 

The  Judges  awarded  the  prize  to  the  Crawford^  and  in 
all  due  form  he  was  installed  President  of  the  United  States.. 

Strange!  some  will  say,  that  a  Hor^e  should  reign  over 
intelligentbeings! — Reader!  rather  rejoice  that  it  is  not  our 
fate  to  be  governed  by  an  Ass!  It  is  the  lot  of  hundreds- 
of  nations  to  be  ruled  by  the  latter.  History  abounds  in. 
instances.  Horses  too  have  had  some  share  in  governing, 
if  the  chronicles  are  faithful.  That  furious  madman,  Call-, 
gula,  made  his  horse  Incitatus,  the  member  of  a  College,  and 
it  is  added  that  he  was  the  most  worthy  member  of  the  in- 
stitution. He  also  created  him  High  Priest,  and  it  is  not 
shown  that  he  was  less  devout  than  his  fellows. — Incitatus,, 
through  his  master's  favor,  also  rose  to  the  rank  of  Consul^  , 
and  we  see  nothing  in  his  history  of  that  tyranny  and  rapa-  i 
cxij  which  mark«d  the  administrations  of  the  other  Romaft 
Gcvenicvp,  O'KELDT. 
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MESSAGE  FRO,\i  THE  PllESIDEI^T. 


To  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Ike  United  States: 

In  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives,  of  the  15th  of  December  last,  requesting  the 
President  of  the  United  States  '•'•to  communicate  a  plan  for 
a  Peace  Establishment  of  the  Navy  of  the  United  States,"  1 
herewith  transmit  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
which  contains  the  plan  required. 

In  presenting  this  plan  to  the  consideration  of  Congress^ 
I  avail  myself  of  the  occasion  to  make  some  remarks  on  ii, 
which  the  importance  of  the  "Suhject  requires,  and  experi- 
ence justifies. 

If  a  system  of  universal  and  permanient  peace  could  be 
established,  or  if,  in  war,  the  belligerent  parties  would  re- 
spect the  rights  oftieutral  powers,  we  should  have  no  occa- 
sion for  a  navy  or  an  army.  The  expense  and  dangers  of  such 
establishments  might  be  avoided.  The  history  of  all  ages 
proves  that  this  cannot  be  presumed;  on  the  contrary,  that 
at  least  one  half  of  every  century,  in  ancient  as  well  as 
modern  times,  has  been  cohsumed  in  wars,  and  often  of  a 
fnost  general  and  desolating  character.  Nor  is  there  any 
cause  to  infer,  if  we  examine  the  condition  of  the  nations 
with  which  ^'B  have  the  most  intercourse  and  strongest 
political  relations,  that  we  shall,  in  future,  be  exempt  from 
that  calamity,  within  any  period,  to  which  a  rational  calcu- 
lation may  be  extended.  And,  as  to  the  right  of  neutral 
powers,  it  is  sufficient  to  appeal  to  our  own  experience  to 
deir.onstrate  hoAv  little  regard  will  he  paid  to  them,  v/hen- 
everthey  come  in  conflict  with  the  interests  of  the  powers 
at  war,  while  we  rely  on  the  ivistice  of  our  cause  and  on 
-  argument  alone.     The  amount  of  the  property  of  our  fellow 


citizens,  Which  was  seized  and  confiscated,  or  destroyed,  ify  i 
the  belligerent  parties,  in  the  wars  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, and  of  those  which  followed,  before  we  became  "a 
party  to  the' war,  is  almost  incalculable. 

The  whole  movement  of  our  government,  from  the  es- 
tablishment of  our  independence,  has  been  guided  by  a 
sacred  regard  for  peace^  Situated  as  we  are,  in  the  new 
hemisphere; distant  from  Europe, and  unconnected  with  its, 
affairs;  blessed  with  the  happiest  government  on  earth,  and 
having  no  objects  of  ambition  to  gratify;  the  United  States 
kave  steadily  cultivated  the  relations  of  amity  with  every 
power,  Anr^  if,  in  any  Europeiaa  wars,  a  respect  for  our 
"tights  might  be  relied  on,  it  was  Undoubtedly  in  those  to 
which  I  have  adverted.  The  conflict  being  vital  the  force 
being  nearly  equally  balanced,  and  the  result  uncertain, 
each  party  had  the  strongest  motives  Of  interest  to  cultiv^ 
ate  our  good  will,  lest  we  might  be  thrown  into  the  opposife 
scale.  Powerful  as  this  consideration  usually  is,  it  waSj 
nevertheless,  utterly  disregarded,  in  almost  every  stage  g^ 
and  by  every  party  to,  those  wars.  To  these  encroachments 
■and  injuries,  our  regard  for.  peace  was  finally  forced  to 
Jrield, 

•  In  tlfe'War  to  which  at  length  we  became  a  party,  our 
tvhole  coast  from  St.  Croix  to  the  Mississippi,  was  either 
invaded  or  menaced  with  invasion ;' and  in  many  parts,  with 
a  strong  irnpbsing  force,  both  land  and  naval.  In  those 
parts  where  the  p6pulation  was  most  dense,  the  pressure 
Was  comparatively  light;  but  there  was  scarcely  an  harbor 
6r  city,  on  any  of  our  great  inlets,  which  could  be  consider- 
ed secure.  New  York  lind  Philadelphia  Wfere  eminently 
exposed,  the  then  existing  works  not  being  sufficient  for 
their  protection.  The  same  remark  is  applicable,  in  a  cer- 
tain extent,  to  the  cities  eastward  of  the  former;  and  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  whole  country  solithward  of  the  latter, 
the  events  which  imarkedlhe  w^r  are  tdo  recent  to  require 
detail.  Our  armies  and  navy  signalized  themselves  in  every , 
(Quarter  where  they  had  occasion  to  meet  their  gallant  foe, 
and  the  militia  voluntarily  flew  to  their  aid,  with  a  patriot- 
ism, and  fought  with  a  bravery,  which  exalted  the  reputatiott 
?i*  their  government  and  country,  and  ivhich  did  them  the 
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^H'/heSt  honor.  In -whatever  direction  the  fcnetny  chos(?  to 
move  with  their  squadrons  and  to  kaid  their  troOp?,  olir  for- 
tilications, 'where  they  existed,  presented  but  little,  obstacle 
|o  thein.  They  passed  those  works  without  difhculty, 
iheir  squ\idrons,  in  fact,  annoyed  our  whole  coast,  not  of 
the  sea  only,  but  cveiT  bay  and  g'reat  river  throughout  its 
n  hole  extent.  In  enterinj?;  those  inlets,  and  "saiting-  up  Ihem 
\\  ith  a  small  force,  the  effect  was  disasterous,  since  it  nev- 
er failed  to  draw  out  the  whole  population  on  each  side, 
).nd  to  keep  it  in  the  field  while  the  squadron  remained 
there.  The  expense  attending  this  species  of  defence,  with 
rtxie  exposure  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  xvaste  of  property^ 
may  readily  be  conceived. 

The  occurrences  which  preceded  the  war,  and  those 
irhich  attended  it,  were  alike  replete  with  useful  instruc- 
tion as  to  our  future  policy-.  Those  which  mark  the  first 
'epoch,  demonstrate  clearly,  that,  in  the  wars  oT  other  pow- 
ers, we  can  rely  only  on  force  for  the  protection  of  our  neutral 
rights.  Those  of  the  second  deinonstrate,  with  equal  cer- 
tainty, that,  in  any  war,  in  which  we  may  be  engaged  here- 
)i,fter,  with  a  strong  naval  power,  the  expense,  waste,  and 
other  calamities,  attending  it,  considiering  the  vast  extent 
of  our  maritime  frontier,  cannot  fail,  unless  it  be  defended 
hy  adequate  fortifications  and  a  suitable  naval  force,  to  cor- 
respond with  those  which  were  experienced  in  the  late 
War. 

Two  great  objects  are,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  in  the 
I  establishment  of  an  adequate  naval  force:  The  first,  to 
prevent  war,  so  far  acit  may  be  practicable;  the  second,  to 
i  diminish  its  calamities,  when  it  may  be  inevitable,  Henc& 
the  subject  of  defence  becomes  intimately  connected,  in  all 
its  parts,  in  war  and  in  peace,  for  the  land  and  at  sea.  No 
government  will  be  disposed,  in  its  wars  with  other  powers, 
to  violate  our  rights,  if  it  knows  we  have  the  means,  are 
prepared,  and  resolved  to  defend  them.  The  motive  will 
also  be  diminished,  if  it  knows  that  our  defences  by  land 
are  so  well  planned  and  executed,  that  an  invasion  bf  our 
coast  cannot  be  productive  of  the  evils  to  which  we  have 
iheretofore  been  exposed. 

It   was   under  a  thorough   conviction   of  these   tnith^ 
N 
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'(derived  from  the  admonitions  of  the  late  war,  timt  Congres^ 
as  early  as  the  year  1816,  during  the  term,  of  my  enligh^t- 
ened  and  virtuous  predecessor,  under  whom  the  war  had 
been  declared,  prosecuted,  and  terminated,  digested,  d.rit{ 
made  provision  for,  the  defence  of  our  country,  and  support 
of  its  rights,  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war,  by  atts^  which  au- 
thorised and  enjoined  the  augmentation  of  our  Navy,  to  a 
prescribed  limit,  and  the  construction  of  suitable  fortifica^ 
tions  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  our  maritime  frontier, 
and  wherever  else  they  might  be  deemed  necessary.  It  is 
to  the  execution  of  these  works,  both  land  and  naval,  and 
under  a  thorough  conviction  that,  by  hastening  their  com- 
pletion, I  should  render  the  best  service  to  my  country,  arid 
give  the  most  effectual  support  to  our  free  republican  sys- 
tem of  government,  that  my  humble  faculties  would  admit 
of,  that  I  have  devoted  so  much  of  my  time  and  labor  to  this 
great  system  of  national  policy,  since  I  came  into  this  office, 
and  shall  continue  to  do  it,  until  my  retirement  from  it,  at 
the  end '6f  your  next  feession. 

The  Navy  is  the  arm  from  which  our  government  will 
always  derive  most  aid  in  support  of  our  neutral  rights, 
Every  power  engaged  in  war,  will  know  the  strength  of 
our  naval  force,  the  number  of  our  ships  of  each  class,  their 
condition  and  the  promptitude  with  which  we  may  bring 
them  into  service,  and  will  pay  the  due  consideration  to 
that  argument.  Justice  will  always  have  great  weight  in 
the  cabinets  of  Europe ;  but  in  long  and  destructive  wars, 
exij^encies  often  occur  which  press  so  vitally  on  them,  that ' 
unSess  the  argument  offeree  is  brought  to  its  aid,  it  will  be 
disregarded.  Our  land  forces  will  always  perform  their 
duty  in  the  event  of  war;  but  they  must  perform  it  on  land,  , 
' — Our  navy  is  the  arm  which  must  be  principally  relied  on 
for  the  annoyance  of  the  commerce  of  the  enemy,  and  for  ' 
the  protection  of  our  own:  and,  also,  by  co-operation  of  the 
land  forces,  for  the  defence  of  the  country.  'Capable  of 
moving  in  any  and  every  direction,  itpossesaes  the  faculty^ 
^ven  when  remote  from  our  coast,  of  extending  its  aid  to 
every  interest  on  which  the  security  and  welfare  of  our 
Union  depend.  Annoying  the  commerce  of  the  enemy,  and 
menacing,  in  turn,  its^  coast,  provided  ;the  force  on  each 
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$ide  is  nearly  equally  balanced,  it  will  draw  its  squadroaS 
from  our  own;  and,  in  case  of  invasion  by  a  powerful  adver 
sary,  by  a  land  and  naval  force,  which  is  always  to  be  an- 
ticipated, and  ought  to  be  provided  against,  our  navy  may, 
by  like  co-operation  with  our  land  forces,  render  essentiat 
aid  in  protecting  our  interior  from  incursion  and  depreda-'* 
iion. 

The  great  object,  in  the  event  of  war,  is  to  stop  the  ene- 

jiay  at  the  coast.  If  this  is  done,  our  cities,  and  whole  inte- 
rior, will  be  secure.  For  the  accomplishment  of  this  object, 
OJir  fortifications  must  be  principally  relied  on.  By  placing 
strong  works  near  the  mouths  of  our  great  inlets,  in  such 

I  positions  as  to  command  the  entrances  into  them,  as  may  be 
done  in  many  instances,  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
for  ships  to  pass  them,  especially  if  other  precautions,  and 
particularly  that  of  steam  batteries,  are  resorted  to,  in  their 
aid. — In  the  wars  between  other  powers,  into  which  we  may 
be  drawn,  in  support  of  our  neutral  rights,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  this  defence  would  be  adequate  to  the  purpose 
intended  by  it ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  knowledge 
that  such  works  existed,  would  form  a  strong  motive,  with 
any  power,  not  to  invade  our  rights,  and  thereby  contribute 
essentially  to  prevent  war.  There  are,  it  is  admitted, 
some  entrances  into  our  interior,  which  are  of  such  vast 
extent,  that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  any  works, 
however  extensive,  or  well  posted,  to  command  them.  Of 
this  class,  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  which  is  an  arm  of  the  sea, 
may  be  given  as  an  example.      But,  in  my  judgment,  even 

I  this  bay  may  be  defended  against  any  poAver  with  whom  we 
may  be  involved  in  war  as  a  third  party,  in  the  defence  of 
our  neutral  rights.  By  erecting  strong  works  at  the  mouth 
of  James  River,  on  both  sides,  near  the  Capes,  as  we  are 
now  doing,  and  at  Old  Point  Comfort  and  the  Rip  Raps, 
and  connecting  those  works  together  by  chains,  whenever 
the  enemy's  force  appeared,  placing  in  the  rear  some  large 
ships  and  steam  batteries,  the  passage  up  the  river  would 
be  rendered  impracticable.  This  guard  would  also  tend  to 
protect  the  whole  country  bordering  on  the  bay,  and  rivers 
emptying  into  it;  as  the  hazard  would  be  too  great  for  the 
enemy,  however  strong  his  naval  force,  to  ascend  the  bay, 


and  leave  sqch  a,aaval  force  behind;  since,  in  the  event  of- 
a  storm,  whereby  his  vessels  might  be  separated,  or  of  a 
calm,  the  ships  and  steam  batteries,  behind  the  works  might 
rush  forth  and  destroy  them.  It  could  only  be  in  the  event 
of  an  invasjoii  by  a  great  power,  or  a  combination  of  sever- 
al powers,  and  by  land  as  well  as  by  naval  forces,  thai  those 
works  could  be  carried ;  arid,  even  then,  they  could  not  fail 
to  retard  the  movements  of  the  enemy  into  the  country, 
and  to  give  time  for  the  collection  of  our  regular  troops, 
militia,  and  volunteers,  to  that  point,  and  thereby  contribute 
essentially  to  his  ultiniate  defeat  and  expulsion  from  oup 
territory. 

Under  strong  impressions  that  a  Peace  Establishment  of 
pur  Navy  is  connected  with  the  possible  event  of  war,  and 
that  the  naval  force  intended  for  either  state.,  however  small 
at  may  be,  is  connected  with  the  general  system  of  public 
defence,  I  have  thought  it  proper,  in  communicating  this 
feport,  to  submit  these  remarks  on  the  whole  subject. 

JAMES  MONROE, 

Washington,  January  30,  1  &24, 

fiEPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  NAY¥ 

Navy  Department, 

January  24,  1824. 

Sir:  —In  compliance  with  the  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  of  the  fifteenth  December  last,  "that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  be  requested  to  communi- 
cate a  plan  for  the  Peace  Establishment  of  the  Navy  of  the 
United  States,"  I  have  the  honor  to  present,  for  your  con- 
sideration, a  plan  for  re-organizing  the  naval  establishment. 
It  is  designed  merely  as  the  project  of  a  bill,  to  exhibit  tha 
principles  which  are  deemed  beneficial  hi  their  application 
to  the  service,  without  regard  to  the  v/ords  or  form  of  the 
law,  should  one  be  founded  upon  it ;  and  is  accompanied  by 
a  variety  of  fables  and  estimates,  calculated  to  explain  and 
illustrate  its  operation.  i 

In  fixing- the  naval  establishment,  the  first  objects  ofat-k 
tention  are,  the  number  and  size  of  the  vessels,  which  are^ 
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to  be  built,  both  for  peace  and  war.  By  them  the  number 
ind  grade  of  the  officers,  and  the  number  and  size  of  the 
navy  yards,  stations,  and  depots,  must  be  regulated.  Con>- 
siderations  peculiar  to  each  of  these,  naturally  come  into 
view,  but  the  whole  must  have  relation  to  the  first  object. 
The  management  and  discipline  of  the  service,  must  be 
governed  by  a  code  of  rules  and  regulations,  adapted  to  the 
character  of  the  establishment.  Such  a  code  must  be  pre- 
pared, should  this  or  any  other  project  be  carried  into  exe- 
cution ;  but,  as  it  must  be  founded  upon  the  law,  and  be  con- 
sistent with  its  principles,  it  cannot  be  prepared  until  after 
the  law  has  been  passed.  To  determine  the  number  and 
grade  of  officers  of  which  the  establishment  ought  to  con- 
sist, it  is  necessary,  first,  to  ascertain  the  proper  number 
and  importance  of  navy  yards  and  stations,  and  tlie  number 
and  class  of  the  vessels  which  the  situation  of  the  country 
requires  to  be  kept  in  commission,  and  in  active  service? 
and,  secondly,,  how  many  ought  to  be  kept  in  readiness  f6r 
a  state  of  war.  The  former  will  prescribe  the  limit  below 
which  we  cannot  descend  without  a  disregard  of  the  public 
interest.  The  latter  will  exhibit  a  point  above  which  we 
need  not  rise.  The  former  is  indispensable;  prudence  and 
policy  demand  that  we  provide  for  the  latter. 

It  is  believed,  that  the  naval  stations  at  Erie  and  White- 
hall are  not  useful  nov/,  and  that  no  course  of  events  can 
hereafter  render  them  necessary  to  the  public  defence. 
Two  only  of  the  vessels  at  Sackett's  Harbor  are  worthy  of 
preservation,  and  they  can  be  protected  by  a  few  men. 
The  two  former  of  these  stations  may,  therefore,  be  aban- 
doned, as  soon  as  the  public  property  at  them  can  be  diepos- 
ed  of  or  removed  ,•  and  the  latter  may  be  maintained  on  a 
very  reduced  scale,  at  an  expense  of  nearly  ^2,000.     The  -J 

three  stations  now  cost,  annually  about  ^27,000.  -1;  .. 

When  prgper  depots  shall  be  selected  and  establisbedj  it 

several  of  the  existing  yards   and  stations  on  the  Atlantic  f[, 

board  may  be  altogether  abandoned,  or  the  expense  of  them  *|f'' 

greatly  curtailed,  by  maintaining  a  few  officers  and  men  to  ^ 

ministerto  the  wants  of  vessels  which  necessity  shall  com-  -^ 

pel  to  visit  them,  either  for  provisions  or  repairs.     But,  as  -  h:; 

there  are  vessels  on  the  sleeks,  at  six  of  these  yard.-^,  noBe  ^i  'i ;  * 
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them  can,  at  thi& lime,  be  abolished;  but  the  expense  of 
them  may  be  somewhat  diminished.  Their  number  and 
situation  axe  \vell  known,  and  their  annual  cost  may  be  seen 
by  paper  D,  annexed  to  the  bill.  In  the  report  from  this 
Department,  at  the  commencement  of  the  session,  the  force 
is  mentioned  which  it  was  proposed  to  keep  in  commission 
during-  the  present  year,  and  a  hope  expressed  that  it  might 
be  found  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  protection  and  de- 
fence of  our  commercial  and  other  interests.  That  force, 
however,  was  calculated  for  a  state  of  the  most  peaceful 
and  friendly  relations,  and  looked  only  to  the  interests  then 
mentioned,  without  reference  to  the  policy  of  promoting 
the  growth  of  the  navy,  or  any  of  those  considerations 
whicii  arise  from  changes  in  our  relations  with  other  pow- 
ers, or  the  propriety  of  such  a  disposition  of  our  naval  force, 
as  shall  enable  us  to  pass  with  least  injury,  from  the  attitude 
of  peace  to  that  of  war;  and  give  to  our  officers  the  skill  and  ^ 
experience  which  will  fit  them  to  defend  and  protect  the  | 
honor  and  interests  of  the  nation.  In  re-organizing  the  na- 
vy, these  considerations  cannot  be  overlooked.  And  it  is 
believed  that  there  is  enough  in  the  state  of  the  world,  and 
our  own  situation,  to  prevent  us  from  being  unmindful  of 
them  at  this  time.  It  seems  to  be  our  duty  to  keep  such  a 
force  in  commission,  as  will  protect  all  our  scattered  inter- 
ests, secure  the  respect  of  other  powers,  and  give  active 
service  sufficient  to  qualify  as  many  officers  as  will  be  re- 
quired to  command  and  manage  the  whole  of  our  vessels, 
when  necessity  shall  call  for  their  use.  Long  and  active 
employment  are  essential  to  give  naval  skill  and  experi- 
ence; and  without  them  our  vessels  are  insecure,  and  our 
character  as  a  nation,  in  danger  of  being  degraded.  It 
were  better  to  have  no  ships  than  to  have  them  filled  with 
incompetent,  and  unskilful 'officers. 

Th|3  following  is-the  least  force  which  it  would  be  safe  to 
provide  for,  and  keep  in  commission^  iand  in  active  service : 
In  the  Mediterranean,  one  ship  of  the  line,  one  frigate,  one 
sloop  of  war  and  one  schooner:  In  the  Atlantic,  including 
our  own  coast,  the  West  Indies,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the. 
coast  of  Africa,  one  ship  of  the  line,  one  frigate,  four  sleeps 
of  war,  and  four  schooners :  In  the  Pacific,  one  frigate,  twp 
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sloops  of  war,  and  one  schooner:  For  occasional  services,  itt 
which  the  vessels  on  those  stations  cannot  be  eniployedj 
one  frig^ate  and  one  sloop  of  war:  In  the  nhole,  two  ships 
of  the  line,  four  frigates,  eight  sloops  of  war,  and  six  schoo- 
ners.— Many  of  these  vessels  will  be  on  distant  stations,  in 
going  to  and  returning  from  which,  much  time  must  be  con-, 
sumed;  and  will  require  frequent  repairs,  refitting,  and  ex- 
change of  crews.  Other  vessels  must,  therefore,  be  kept 
in  commission,  to  relieve  them,  and  a  force,  equal  to  about 
one-fifth  of  the  whole,  amount,  will  be  necessary  for  this 
purpose. 

It  is,  then,  respectfully  submitted,  that  the  number  of 
officers  and  men  required  for  the  navy  yards  and  stations 
on  the  Atlantic  board,  and  for  the  vessels  before  mentioned, 
is  with  the  proper  allowance  for  sickness  and  casualities, 
the  lowest  for  which  provision  can  safely  be  made,  in  the 
contemplated  organization  of  the  naval  establishment.  It 
is  for  this,  with  other  reasons,  hereafter  mentioned,  that 
the  project  submitted  in  the  first, section  mentions  this  num- 
ber as  the  least  which  the  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  permitted  to  retain. 

When  the  vessels  now  authorized  by  law  to  be  built,  av& 
completed,  there  will  be  (besides,  those  on  the  lakes)  12 
ships  of  the  line,  12  frigates  of  the  first  class,  3  frigates  of 
the  second  class,  3  steam  batteries,  one  other  post  ship,  Q 
schooners,  including  the  Spark,  and  15  sloops  of  war,  should 
Congress  order  ten  more  to  be  built. — These,  when  in  com- 
mission, together  with  the  shore  stations,  will  require  the 
number  of  officers  m.entioned  in  the  second  section,  and 
which  is,  therefore,  taken  as  the  largest  which  it  is  at  this 
time  necessary  to  authorise.  The  vessels  having  been 
built,  and  being  designed  for  our  protection  from  foreign 
,  aggression,  we  must  train  officers  to  command  and  manage 
them.  It  is  worse  than  useless  to  have  vessels,  which  can- 
not be  employed  for  the  want  of  officers,  and  great  folly  to 
entrust  them  to  those  whose  ignorance  and  inexperience  will 
endanger  their  safety.  The  experiment,  would  be  alike 
hazardous  and  prodigal.  An  efiort  has  therefore^  been 
made,  in  the  proposed  organization,  so  to  arrange  the  grade 
and  number  of  officers,  as  not  only  to  manage,  in   the  best 
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way,  iha  force  necessary  for  present  use,  hut  ta  eaabie  ui-y 
in  the  most  rapid,  cheap,  and  efficient  manner,  to  pass  into 
a  state  of  war,  and  employ  all  our  vessels  inactive  service. 
By  comparing  the  first  and  second  sections,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived that  the  officers  of  the  highest  grades,  requiring  the 
greatest  skill  and  experience,  which  are  proposed  to  be 
retained,  will  be  competent  to  the  command  of  all  the  ves- 
wls:  and  that,  by  the  promotion  of  some  of  the  most  skilful, 
from  the  inferior  grades,  and  introducing  as  many  as  may 
be  necessary,  into  the  lowest,  where  skill  is  least  needful, 
the  whole  will  be  organized  with  facility.  But,  in  order 
to  fit  the  officets  of  the  inferior  grades  for  promotion,  it  is 
indispensible  that  the  force  before  mentioned  be  kept  ia 
commission,  and  the  officers  named  in  the  first  section,  be 
employed  as  constantly  as  circumstances  will  permit.  With 
the  vessels  now  in  commission,  this  object  cannot  be  accom- 
plished. A  great  portion  of  the  science  of  the  naval  com- 
manders can  be  acquired  only  on  the  ocean,  and  by  years 
of  labor  and  discipline.  It  is  in  vain  to  hope  for  a  trium- 
phant defence  of  our  national  interests  and  character  there^ 
without  we  thoroughly  train,  educate,  and  discipline  those 
who  have  to  fight  our  battles.  To  ensure  such  a  defence^ 
beyond  hazard,  it  is  confidently  believed,  that  the  nation 
will  cheerfully  meet  the  requisite  expense.  Connected 
with  this  point,  it  is  not  improper  to  suggest,  that  the  early 
education  of  most  of  our  officers,  is  vei-y  unequal  to  the 
character  they  have  subsequently  to  sustain,  and  that  an 
effectual  remedy  can  be  founded  only  in  the  establishment 
of  a  naval  school. 

We  have  no  rank  above  that  of  a  Captain.  The  propos-^ 
ed  organization  gives  three  higher  grades.  It  is  not  sup- 
posed proper  to  furnish  with  minuteness,  in  this  report,  the 
whole  argument  in  favor  of  this  increase,  as  if  it  were  a  new 
question.  It  has  been  frequently  presented  to  the  public 
consideration.  The  experience  of  all  nations,  both  in  land 
and  naval  forces,  has  led  to  the  same  result  in  relation  to 
it.'  No-one  has  ever  been  able  to  command  her  armies  or 
her  fleets  by  Captains.  And  our  experience  does  not  justi- 
fy us  in  believing  that  our  success  in  such  an  experiment 
?yill  be  greater,    Rank  is  necessary  to  enforce  discipline^ 


ine  orderd  0? a  superior  are  always  more  readily  obeyed- 
tlian  those  of  an  equal  iu  grade.  Rank  is  equally  necessary 
lo  ensure  the  science  required  to  command  an  extensive 
force,  which  diJVers  from,  and  is  of  a  much  higher  character 
than  that  which  is  competent  to  the  command  of  a  single 
vessel;  the  desire,  also,  to  reach  the  higher  rank,  will  cre- 
ate strenuous  exertion  to  acquire  the  information  which  is 
suited  to  it,  and  operate  extensively  on  the  general  charac- 
r:er  of  the  whole  corps..  If  you  would  induce  your  officers 
''0  prepare  tliemselves  for  any  service,i,you  must  present  to 
them  the  certainty  of  having  that  servicQ  to  perform ;  and 
that  their  duty  and  honor  equally  demand  that  they  peforiii 
it  well.  It  is  no  reproach  to  them  to  say,  that  very  few  now 
are,  and  with  our  present  system,  very  few  ever  w  Jllbe,  fitted 
to  command  our  fleets  successfully  against  a  pcB  srful  and 
skilful  adversfiry;  and  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  such 
an  arrangement  will  be  adopted   as  to  furnish  all  grades  . 

.%vith  such  opportunities,  for  improvement,  and  such  escitC' 
ments  to  exertion,  as  will  prevent  oitJ^future  experience,  on 
this  point,  from  being  calamitous.  The  increase  of  rank 
M'ill  also  obviate  some  causes  of  irritation,  in  the  intercourse 
of  our  officers  with  those  of  otfier  nations,  the  least  poMer- 
fol  of  whom  have  higher  grades  than  we  have,  and  they 
universally  claim  honors  and  precedence  according  to  rank  j 
this  must  either  be  j'ieldfed,  or  intercourse  with  them  sus- 
pended. To  the  first,  the  individual  and  national  pride  of 
our  seamen  cannot  and  ought  not  to  assent;  and  the  lattc? 
is  productive  of  unfriendly  feelings.  This  inconvenience 
will  be' greatly  augmented,  and  our  naval  reputation  may 
suffer  severely  from  this  cause,  should  our  vessels  have 
occasion  to  co-operate  with  those  of  any  other  nation.  In 
sucli  cases,  rank  m.ust  be  respected.  Our  officers,  for  want 
of  it,  may  always  "be  kubordinate;  our  fleets,  no  matter  what 
their  power,  be  subject  to  the  orders  of  others,  ihougli 
commanding  a  very  inferior  force,  and  our  reputation  be 
thus  placed-  where  it  might  not  he  always  safe.      History 

.  furnishes  some  valuable  illustrations  on  this  point.  One 
additional,  bat  inferior  grade,  that  of  sub-lieutenant,  is  aL-a 
proposed;  it  is  meant  to  provide   increased   rank  and  pay  .  lil 

for  passed  midshipmen,  who  have  distinguished  themseivc:' 


T5y  zeal  and  activity,  in  discharging  their  duties,  and  qualu 
fying  themselves  for  promotion,  and  for  whom  there  may- 
be no  vacancies  in  the  rank  of  lieutenant. 

The  expense  of  the  proposed  increase  of  ranks,  compared 
with  its  advantages,  is  trivial;  public  expenditure  is  always 
to  be  measured  by  the  public  advantage  resulting  from  it; 
and  if  six  or  seven  hundred  officers  can  be  excited  to  useful 
exertion;  discipline  and  elftciency  increased;  causes  of  irri- 
tation with  other  nations,  and  of  mortification  to  ourselves 
diminished;  such  an  expenditure  will  be  found  to  be  true  econ- 
omy. Besides,  in  examining  this,  in  connection  with  other 
parts  of  the  proposed  organization,  it  will  be  seenj  that, 
although  there  be  a  small  increase  of  expense  on  one  point, 
yet,  by  adopting  the  whole,  the  expense  of  the  naval  estab- 
lishment will  be  diminished. 

The  temporary  rank  of  captain  commanding  a  squadron 
In  chief,  is  authoriaed  for  cases  of  necessity,  and  as  a  tem- 
porary reward  for  distinguished  merit.  The  persons  at- 
tached to  the  flag  c»fi^cers  are  useful,  but  to  be  employed 
only  on  particular  occasion. 

it  will  be  perceived,  that  the  design  in  rating  the  ves- 
sels is  to  arrange  the  compensation  of  the  officers  by  their  re- 
sponsibility, and  shew  the  proper  complement  for  each  class.. 

The  leading  principle  in  that  part  of  the  proposed  organ- 
tzalion  which  relates  to  pa}',  is,  to  apportion  it  to  the 
n.rnount  and  importance  of  the  service  performed,  that  he 
wliose  responsil)iiity  is  greatest,  and  who  is  engaged  in  the 
most  active  duties,  shou^ld  receive  the  highest  compensation. 
Hence,  three  general  rates  are  proposed:  1.  For  those  in 
active  service.  2.  For  those  who  hold  themselves  in  rea- 
diness for  active  service,  or  are  engaged  in  merchant  ves- 
sels, acquiring  that  knowledge  of  seamanship,  which  will 
enable  them  most  skilfully  to  perform  their  duties.  3.  For 
those  on  furlough  for  definite  or  indefinite  periods,  and  who 
are  not  employed  in  merchant  vessels. 

To  the  first  class,  in  some  cases,  the  same,  and,  in  others, 
higher  pay  is  given,  than  is  now  allowed.  The  advance  is 
believed  to  be  proper,  from  the  period  when  that  pay  was 
established,  the  increased  responsibility  arising  from  the 
ch,ange«  ill  our  vessels,  and  the  ioducen^.ent  which  it  ofl'eii 
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•tb  be  eonstantly  in  service.  To  the  second  class?,  Am  3t'& 
rao-e  of  about  two-thirds  of  the  pay^of  the  first  is  given.  To 
the  third,  about  one-third  of  the  first.  This  proportion  is 
considered  equitable  and  jllst;  and  the  effect  anticipated 
from  it  is,  a  desire  for  sea  service,  in  all  officers  of  all 
l^rades:  a  desire  leading,  in  its  necessary  results,  to  skill, 
faithfulness,  and  ability.  Under  the  system  now  in  exist- 
ence, it  is,  almost  always,  the  pecuniary  interest  of  an  ofh* 
Cer  to  obtain  leave  of  absence,  or  a  station  on  shore.  Un- 
der the  one  now  submitted,  it  will  be  his  interest  to  be 
actively  employed  upon  the  proper  element  of  the  seaman ; 
but,  as  be  cannot  alwap  be  there,  the  second,  or  reduced 
pay,  is  placed  at  such  an  atiioifnt  as  to  enable  him,  when  on 
shore,  to  live  respectably  and  comfortably,  as  an  ollicer  of 
the  public  ought.  It  is  also  proposed  a  little  to. vary  the 
pay,  according  to  the  rate  of  the  vessel  and  the  amount  of 
the  force,  because  the  labor  and  responsibility  of  the  oflicer 
vary  with  them. 

The  proposed  compensation  to  admirals  and  commodores 
ife  as  low  as  a  regard  to  the  expenses  of  their  stations,  the 
skill  they  ought  to  possess,  and  the  weight  of  responsibility 
which  must  rest  tipon  them,  will  permit ;  and  it  will  be  found, 
tipon  examination,  to  be  much  inferior  to  the  pay  of  the 
same  grades  of  officers  in  any  other  service,  and  less  than 
one-half  the  comperisation  allowed  them  by  several  of 
the  most  important  naval  powers.  The  present  pay  of 
captains  was  fixed  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  when  we 
had  oftly  frigates  to  command,  and  is  supposed  now  to  be 
proper  for  frigates  of  the  smallest  class:  but  that  an  in- 
crease, or  diminution,  should  be  made,  as  the  vessel  is  larger 
or  smaller.  The  pay  of  masters  and  lieutenants  command- 
ing bears"  a  just  propcrtion  to  that  of  captain,  and  is  left  at 
its  present  amount.  That  of  lieutenants,  generally,  is  pro- 
portioned to  the  nature  of  the  service  they  render. 

As  the  sailing  masters  must  have  high  qualifications  to 
pass  their  examination,  and  are  out  of  the  line  of  promotion 
except  in  extraordinary  cases,  an  increase  of  pay  is  propos- 
ed, and  that  it  be  graduated  by  the  rate  of  the  vessel  in 
which  they  are  employed.  The  second  masters,  who  arf» 
Tecognized  by  the  existing  laws,  but  have  no  establishea 
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'f^ay,  are  plticed  oft  a  prcper  footinfr  ih  reference  to  tiiei^ 
duties,  and  the  promotions  tkey  may  expect.  Tbe  sub-lieu- 
tenancy as  a  middle  rank,  between  the  lieutenant  and  the 
midshipman:  but,  to  present  everj'  inducement  to  the  mid- 
shiprnen  for  elertion  and  good  conduct,  an  addition  of  pixy 
is  given  to  those  who  are  mei;itoriotis,  and  have  passed 
their  examination,  and  for  whom  there  is  no  place  in  the 
grade  of  suB-licutenants ;  and  they  are  also  to  be  preferred 
to  other  midshipmen  in  the  same  vessel  or  squadron,  as 
master's  mates,  and  for  acting  appointments,  when  they  shall 
be  necessary.  No  additional  pay  is  proposed  for  the  pur- 
■ser.  his  compensation  arises,  principally,  from  other  sour 
ces,and  is,  not  unusually,  in  proportion  to  his  age  and  service, 
and  the  rate  of  the  vessel  he  is  in.  A  small  addition  to  the 
pay  of  boatswains,  gunners,  carpenters,  and  sailmakers,  ia 
the  larger  vessels,  ought  to  be  made;  and,  by  enlarging  the 
fiumber,  and  regulating  the  pay  of  the  petty  officers,  justice 
%Yill  be  done  to  them,  and  the  seamen,  generally,  stimulated 
to  good  conduct.  Schoolmasters  are  proposed  for  the  tw© 
highest  rates  of  vessels;  and,  as  we  have  yet  no  school  for 
the  instruction  of  young  oflicers,  and  as  the  duties  of  the 
thaplains,  both  as  clergymen  and  teachers,  demand  purity 
'*f  character,  enlargement  of  mind,  and  scientific  attjiin- 
fnents,  a  higher  salary  would  be  useful,  to  secure  the  servi- 
ces of  those  who  are  worthy  of  the  station. 

No  portion  of  the  present  systefn  requires  more  amend- 
jnent  than  thfe  surgical  department,  in  reference  as  well  to 
the  manner  of  admission  into  it,  as  the  government  and 
payment  of  it.  No  one  ought  to  be  appointed  surgeon's 
mate  until  after  a  satisfartory  examination,  proving  his 
competency,  and  no  mate  be  made  a  surgeon,  until  he  has, 
by  sufficient  service,  and  other  examination,  proved  that  he 
is  worthy  of  promotion. 

But  the  directions  on  this  subject  belong,  properly,  to  tlic 
code  of  rules  and  regulations.  The  proposed  bill  is  con- 
fined, principally,  to  the  pay,  and  prescribes  that  which  is 
suited  to  the  time  and  nature  of  the  services  performed, 
The  pay  of  surgeon's  mate  is  left  as  at'present,  and  is  not 
to  be  increased  for  any  cause.  But,  after  two  3''ears'  ser- 
Vice,  he  is  permitted  to  have  an  ejdamination,  preparatof^^ 
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to  his  appointment  as  surgeon ;  and,  if  he  pass  it  with  credij^ 
and  be  recommended  for  promotion,  a  moderate  addition  is 
to  be  made.  In  like  manner,  the  pay  of  the  surgeon  is  to 
remain  the  same  for  two  years,  after  which  it  is  to  be  in- 
creased, at  the  end  of  every  second  year  of  active  service, 
until  it  amounts  to.  ^75  per  month,  and  eight  rations  per- 
day.  When  he  is  rewarded  by  a  permanent  station,  either 
at  a  Navy  Yard,  or  hospital,  he  has  a  fixed  and  competent 
salary.  This  system,  while  it  renders  justice  to  those  who 
have  performed  duties,  will,  it  is  hoped,  induce  zeal  in  ac- 
quiring science,  and  secure  the  active  and  entire  services 
of  skilful  men,  on  whom  so  much  of  the  comfort  and  success 
of  the  Navy  depend.  Guided  by  the  reasoning  applicable 
to  the  case,  and  by  experiments  made  elsewhere,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  a  large  saving  may  be.  efi'ected  by  detailing  one 
or  more  intelligent  surgeons  to  purchase  the  medical  stores 
and  supplies;  direct  such  as  are  fitted  for  the  size  of  the 
vessel,  and  the  nature  and  lehgth  of  the  voyage;  and  guard 
against  ignorance  and  extravagance  in  that  department. 
T.his  object  may  be  accomplished  under  the  provisions  of 
the  bill. 

The  compensation  for  recruiting  is  estimated  by  the  lia- 
bilities and  expense  attending  it,  and  is  calculated  to  save 
about  ^2,000  per  year. 

An  entire  change  is  proposed  in  the  mode  of  paying  offi- 
cers at  the  Yards,  and  fixed  salaries  are  given,  proportion- 
ed to  their  duties  and  expenses,  and  in  lieu  of  all  the  allow- 
ances now  made,  except  for  house  •  ent,  where  no  quarters- 
are  -provided.  The  same  principle  is  applied,  and  salaries 
given,  in  all  cases  where  the  officer  is  not  engaged  in  active 
service,  or  is  on  furlough.  This  change  is  recommended 
by  the  certaintj-^  and  econorny  which  it  will  introduce.  In- 
deed, the  whole  scheme  is  designed  to  reduce,  as  far  as 
possible,  all  pay  ami  allowances  to  fixed  sums:  limiting  the 
discretion  of  the  Department,  and  of  the  accounting  officers, 
and  lessening  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  establishment 

Regulations  for  distributing  prize  money  have  been  in- 
Produced,  because  immediately  connected  with  the  provis- 
ions of  the  bill,  and  because  those  now   in  force  are  uncer- , 
lain  and  unequal  in  their  operation;  giving,  in  some  cases, 


to  superior  and  responsible  officers,  much  less  than  t©  fsersiDns 
who  have  inferior  rank  and  responsibility.  One  ofth^ 
principal  changes  is  an  addition  of  five  per  cent,  to  com- 
manders of  fleets,  squadrons,  and  vessels,  who  are  answera- 
ble for  detentions  and  captures,  and  bear  alone  the  dama- 
ges for  mistake  or  error  in  the  exercise  of  their  power:  A 
large  portion  of  profit  ought  to  be  the  reward  of  this  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  Tables  and  estimates  which  are  appended  to  th'fe 
bill,  are  designed  to  exhibit,  in  the  plainest  mode,  thfe  effect 
of  the  proposed  organization  upon  the  public  treasury,  in 
peace  and  war,  with  the  force  which  is  now  in  commission, 
with  that  which  it  is  advised  to  put  in  commission,  and 
when  all  the  vessels,  built  and  building,  shall  be  in  active 
service.  The  comparison  which  they  afford  between  the 
existing  system,  and  that  which  is  recommended,  cannot,  it 
is  believed,  fail  to  create  a  favorable  feeling  towards  the 
latter. 

Table  C,  is  an  estimate  of  the  expense  of  our  present 
naval  establishment,  with  the  force  in  commission,  v.'hich  is 
mentioned  in  the  report  at  the  commencement  of  the  ses- 
sion. And  should  it  he  determined  not  to  increase  or  alter 
the  number  of  vessels  now  in  active  service,  this  table 
proves  that,  by  adopting  the  proposeu  organization,  there 
will  be  an  annual  saving  of  more  than  ^117,000 

Table  A,  furnishes  an  estimate  of  the  expense  of  mairl- 
taining,  for  one  year,  the  force  which  is  recommended  in 
this  report  to  be  put  in  commission.  By  this  table,  it  ap- 
pearsthatthe  force  i-ecommended,  will, under  both  systems, 
occasion  an  increase  of  expenditure  in  this  Department, 
arising  principally  from  the  additional  number  of  petty 
officers  and  seamen  employed:  and  that,  under  the  present 
system,  it  will  cost  1.901,876  dollars;  under  the  proposed, 
,<^1,869,715,  making  a  balance  in  favor  of  the  latter  of  about 
'^32,000,  annuallyr 

By  tal)le  D,  it  appears  that  the  proposed  organization  will 
save,  at  the  Navy  Yards  now  used,  about  $  1 1,000,  and  at  the 
recruiting  stations,  about  ,^8,000.  Thai  the  three  Hospitals 
may  be-  maintainec]  at  about  the  same  expense,  under 
both  plans :  and  that  the  three  naval  stations,  which  it  may 


be  thought  advisable  to  keep  up  hereafter,  will,  under  the 
plan  now  recommended,  cost  about  ^4,000  more  than  under 
the  present,  arising  from  the  increased  rank  of  the  officers 
commanding  them. 

Table  B,  is  an  estimate  of  the  expense  of  mamtaining  all 
the  shore  establishments,  and  keeping  in  commission  all  the 
vessels  which  are  built,  as  well  as  those  which  are  author- 
ised and  recommended  to  be  built.  It  is  calculated  to  ex- 
hibit the  utmost  annual  expense  of  all  our  present  naval 
means  in  war,  or  in  such  a  condition  of  our  country  as  shall 
justify  us  in  keeping  in  active  service  so  large  a  force,  and 
shews  that  the  present  would,  in  that  case,  cost  about 
^113,000  less  than  the  proposed  system.  This  is  the  most 
unfavorable  view  which  can  be  presented,  and  is  designed 
as  such.  But  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  it  is  a  view  which 
never  can  be  realized :  for,  it  supposes  not  only  that  all  our 
vessels,  of  every  kind,  are  in  commission  at  sea,  but,  that 
every  officer  attached  to  the  navy  is  in  active  employment, 
and  receiving  full  pay,  at  the  highest  rate;  a  state  of  things 
which  is  scarcely  possible,  and  altogether  beyond  a  ration- 
al calculation,  even  in  a  state  of  active  warfare.  A  large 
number  of  officers  must,  at  all  times,  be  out  of  active  service, 
and  receiving  either  reduced  or  furlough  pay:  and  when  to 
this  we  add  the  diminution  of  the  contingent  expenditures, 
it  may  very  safely  be  asserted  that,  in  no  situation,  either 
of  war  or  peace,  will  the  proposed  organization,  with  all 
its  addition  to  rank  and  pay,  be  as  expensive,  by  many 
thousand  dollars,  as  the  present  system. 

Having  presented  these  views,  I  submit  the  plan  to  you, 
with  some  feeling  of  solicitude  that  it  should  meet  the  ap- 
probation of  those  who  have  to  decide  upon  it,  arising  from 
a  conviction  that  it  addresses  itself  to  the  best  principles 
of  action,  and  will  be  productive  of  discipline,  efficiency, 
and  economy,  in  our  naval  establishment. 

I  am  very  respectfully,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

SAMUEL  L.  SOUTHARD. 
To  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
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The  follo'diiing  project  of  a  bill  is  the  most  material  of  the 
Documents  accompanying  the  Secretary'' s  Report: 
A  BILL 
For  the  reorganization  of  the  Naval  Establishment, 
Be  it,  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  Congress  assembled. 
That  the  Naval  Establishment  shall  consist  of  not  less  than 
the  following  grades,  and  number  of  commissioned  and  v^^ar- 
rant  officers,  viz ; 


1  Vice  Admiral, 

2  Rear  Admirals, 

3  Commodores, 
25  Captains, 

23  Masters  Commandant, 
149  Lieutenants, 
51  Sub-Lieutenants, 
19  Masters, 
6  Second  Masters 


10  Chaplains, 
40  Pursers, 

40  Surgeons,  / 

56  Surgeon's  Mates, 
400  Master's  Mates  apd  Mid- 
26  Boatswains,     [ehipmen, 
€6  Gunners, 
16  Carpenters, 
16  Sailmakers. 


And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  wheaever,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  interests  of 
the  country  shall  require  a  greater  number  of  commissioned 
and  warrant  officers' than  is  provided  for  by  the  preceding 
section,  he  shall  be,  and  hereby  is  authorised  to  increase 
the  number  in  each  grade,  so  that  the  same  shall  not  exceed 
the  following,  viz: 


1  Vice  Admiral, 

2  Rear  Admirals, 

3  Commodores, 
47  Captains, 

25  Masters  Commandant, 
256  Lieutenants, 
78  Sub-Lieutenants. 
35  Masters, 
J  5  Second  Masters, 


30  Chaplains, 

60  Pursers, 

61  Surgeons, 

102  Surgeon's  Masters, 

8 1 1  Master's  Mates  and  Mid- 

5  6i  Boatswains,     [shipmevj. 

66  Gunners, 

46  Carpenters, 

43  Sailmakers, 


And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  number  of  petty 
officers,  seamen,  ordinary  seamen,  landsmen,  and  boys,  to 
be  employed  in  the  navy,  shall  be  regulated  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  according  as  the  necessities  f^i" 
the  public  service  ma}'-  require. 
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And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  pay  and  emoliimeivt|3 
of  all  flag  officers,  and  persons  acting  as  flag  officers,  and 
the  pay  and  emoluments  of  persons  attached  to  flag  officerSj 
when  inactive  service,  shall  be  as  follows,  viz: 


o 


Vice  Admiral  -         - 

Rear  Admiral  -         . 

Commodore  -         '      .       * 

Captain  appointed  commander  in  chief 

of  a  squadron  -         ^ 

^  Captain,  acting  as  captain  of  the  fleet 
Surgeon,  acting  as  surgeon  of  the  fleet 
Lieutenant,  acting  as  flag  lieutenant 
Secretary  to  Vice  Admiral     - 
Secretary  to  Rear  Admiral     - 
Secretary  to  Commodore 
Secretary   to  Captain  Commander  in 

chief  of  a  squadron 
Admiral's  or  Commodore's  coxsAvain 
Admirars  or  Commodore's  steward 
Admiral's  or  Commodore's  cook 


And  be  it  further  enacted,  That,  Avhen  a  flag  officer  shall 
be  appointed  commander  in  chief  of  a  fleet,  or  squadron, 
or  when  a  flag  officer  shall  succeed  to  the  command  in  chief 
of  a  flaeet,  or  squadron,  upon  foreign  service,  oy  the  death 
or  resignation  of  his  superior,  he  shall  receive  double  ra- 
tions while  acting  as  such. 

Jind  be  it  further  enacted^  That,  whenever  a  captain  shall 
be  appointed  a  commander  in  chief  of  a  squadron,  he  shall 
wear  such  distinguishing  pendant  as  may  be^directed.  and 
shall  receive  double  rations  while  he  is  authorised'  to  wear 
such  pendant  as  commander  in  chief. 

.And  be  il  further  er.acte^L  That  a  Captain,  iucceedmg  to 
the  command  m  chief  of -a  fleet  or  squadron,  upon  a  foreign 
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station,  by  the  death  or  resignation  of  his  superior  ofhcer.' 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  pay  and  emoluments,  as  a  cap- 
tain appointed  to  the  command  in  chief  of  a  fleet  or  squad- 
ron, so  long  as  he  performs  the  duties  of  that  situation,-  but 
"he  shall  hoist  no  distinguishing  flag  or  pendant,  that  he  was 
not  previously  authorised  to  wear. 

And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  increase  of  pay  and 
emoluments  to  a  captain,  acting  as  captain  to  a  fleet — to  a 
lieutenant  acting  aS  flag  lieutenant — and  to  a  surgeon  when 
acting  as  surgeon  to  a  fleet,  shall  only  be  allowed  when 
those  officers  are  actually  employed  in  those  capacities  iti 
a  fleet  or  squadron. 

And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  pay  and  emoluments 
of  secretaries  shall  only  be  allowed  for  the  time  when  the 
respective  officers  to  whom  they  may  be  attached  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  the  pay  of  active  service. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  seven  per  centum  of  the 
nett  proceeds  of  all  prize  money,  lawfully  accruing  to  the  . 
officers  and  crews  of  the  vessels  of  a  squadron,  acting  un- 
der the  orders  of  any  of  the  flag  officers  of  the  squadron, 
shall  belong  to,  and  be  divided,  as  hereinafter  directed, 
among  the  flag  officers  of  such  squadron:  Provided,  their 
flags  are  flying  within  the  limits  of  the  station,  when  the 
capture  is  made.  -  ' 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  That,  if  there  are  but  two  flag 
officers  entitled  to  a  share  in  the  same  capture,  the  superi- 
or or  senior  officer  shall  receive  two  third  parts,  and  the 
inferior,  one  third  part  of  the  amount.  If  there  are  more  than 
two  flag  officers  entitled  to  share,  the  superior  or  senior 
pfficer  shall  have  one  half,*  and  the  remaining  half  shall  be 
equally  divided  among  the  others. 

And  be  it  fiirther  enacted,  That  captains,  when  com- 
manders in  chief  of  fleets  or  squadrons,  shall  be  considered 
as  flag  officers  io  all  captures  made  by  vessels  under  their 
command,  while  they  continue  to  act  as  commanders  in 
chief,  within  the  limits  of  their  station,  but  shall  only  share 
as  captains  in  all  other  situations. 

And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  vessels  of  war  shall 
be  rated  as  follows,  viz : 

1st  rate,  vessels  mounting  100  guns  and  upwards. 
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iJd  fate,  vessels  mounting'  over  74  and  under  100  guft!;; 

3d  rate,  frigates  of  the  largest  size. 

4th  rate,  frigates  of  the  second  size. 
.  5th  rate,  post  ships  mounting  26  and  under  36  guns. 

6th  rate,  sloops  mounting  1 8  and  under  26  guns. 

7th  rate,  vessels  under  13  guns. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  pay  and  emoluments 
of  all  officers  and  others,  attached  to  vessels  in  comnriissioaj 
and  the  distribution  of  the -nett  proceeds  of  pr^ze  morey 
accruing  to  such  officers,  and  others,  shall  be  as  is  establish- 
ed in  the  annexed  table  and  note  marked  C. 

And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  Navy  Yards  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  arranged  in  two  cla.sses,  as  follows,  viz : 


("Lake  Ontario, 

Lake  Champlain, 

Lake  Erie — ^jvhile  they 
are  continued  as  navy 
yards  or  stations. 


'  Portsmouth,  N.  H 
Charlestown,  Ms. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  | 

-O  •{  Philadelphia,  ^ 

Wa^ington,  -rs 

Gosport,  Va.  &:one  south'^ 
of  the  Chesapeake. 
And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  actual  compensation 
to  the  officers  attached  to  the  navy  yards  and   navy  hospi- 
tals,  in  lieu  of  all  other  pay   and  emoluments  whatever, 
house  rent  or  quarters  excepted,  shall  be  as  follows,  viz: 


RANK. 


To  a  Captain  commanding, 

Masters  commandant  commanding, 

Do.         do.       not  commanding. 
Lieutenants,  -        -         - 

M.;sters,  _  -  .  . 
Surgeons,  -  .  -  . 
Surgeons,     -         -         -         . 

Do  acting  as  medical  purveyors, 
Surgeons'  mates,  if  passed,     - 
Surgeons'  mates,  not  passed, 
Pursers,        -         -         -         . 
Pursers  acting  as  Storekeepers 


J  St  Chs 

'■'Class 

^3,000 

2.000 

1,800 

1,500 

1,500 

1,000 

750 

96C 

75C 

*  12,00 

850 

660 

660 

540 

64C 

1,000 

1,500 

1,000  f 

."ua-y 
'  iosvifal. 


2,ooa 

2,000 

750 
540 
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Midshipmen,  if  passedfor  lieu'ts, 

425 

425J 

Do.             not  passed, 

325 

325 

Boatswain,             - 

600 

450 

Gunner,        -     -    . 

5oa 

400 

'Chapla,in,     - 

.     800 

And  be  it  farther  enacted,.  That  captains,  commanding 
stations  sliall  receive  not  ejcceeding  the  pay  and  emolu- 
ments of  captains  attached  to- first  rate  ships,  in  lieu  of  all 
other  allowances. 

And  be  it  further  ena&ted,  That,  if  a  captain  shall  he  ap- 
pointed to  command  a  naval  station,  and  a  navy  yard  incUuI- 
ed  within  it,  he  shall  receive  the  pay  allowed  to  the  com- 
mandants of  the  navy  yard,  and  no  more. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  if  a  flag  officer  he  ap- 
pointed  to  the  command  of  a  naval  station,  he  shall  receive 
the  pay  and  emoluments  allowed  to  an  officer  of  his  grade, 
when  emph:)yed  at  sea,  and  not  commanding  in  chief. 

And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  the  pay  and  emoluments 
of  officers  permanently  attached  to  recruiting  st;itions,  in 
iien  of  all  other  allowances  whatever,  excepting  to  the  com- 
manding officer,  who  shall  he  further  allowed  a  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding three  dollars  for  every  person  he  shall  enlist  int© 
the  service,  and  deliver  to  the  proper  officer,  conformably 
to  the  instructions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  shall  b(? 
as  follows,  viz: 


RANK, 

Monthly 
pay. 

Ratiens 

per  dioa. 

If  a 

Captain, 

Master  Commandant, 

Lieutenant, 

Surgeon, 

Surgeon's  mate  if  passed, 

Surgeons,  not  passed, 

Midshipman, 

P5 
60 
45 

*55 
40 
30 
20 

G 
5 
3 
3 

2 
2 
2 

♦Unless  entitled  to  more  by  lengtli  of  service. 
amoisBt  to  pay  aad  ratiow. 


Ib  that  ca^e  his  ansaftl 
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And  be  it  further  enacted,  That,  whenever  an  oihcef- 
shall  be  employed  upon  special  service,  reic.tiog  to  the  na-  ■ 
vy,  other  than  is  provided  for  in  this  act,  the  Secretarj^  of 
the  Navy  may  allow  him  such  rate  of  pa}'  and  cmolumentj 
as  he  may  deem  proper,  provided  it  does  not'  exceed  the 
highest  rate  of  pa}'  and  emoluments  to  which  officers  of  hi? 
grade  may  be  entitled,  when  in  active  service  at  sea. 

And  he  it  further  enacted,  That,  all  oiBcers  not  attached' 
to  vessels  in  commission,  to  navy  yards,  naval  stations,  re^ 
oruting  stations,  hospitals,  or  employed  upon  special  service 
by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Or  a  commander  ia 
ahicf  up-on  a  foreign  t-tation,  glmU  be  allowed  an  Rnnuai 
aompensation,  to  be  denominated  reduced  pay,  and  whi<  b 
gball  be  as  is  established  in  the  annexed  table,  marked  G|, 
except  in  the  cases  mentioned  in  the  neit. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  any  ofiicerwho  ghallbf 
ftirloughed,  or  who  shall  have  been  escused  from  gervice  at 
kis  own  request,  when  receiving  reduced  pay,  for  any  etli- 
ev  cause  than  inability  to  perform  the  service,  from  mk^ 
pess,  ehall  receive  an  annual  pay,  which  shall  be  called 
furlough  pay,  as  is  established  in  the  annexed  table,  mark- 
ed H:  Pi'ovided,  he  shall  not  have  declined  to  perfornj 
active  service  v/hen  ordered  from  furlough  pay,  nor  have 
exceeded  the  limits  of  his  furlough,  except  from  unavoida- 
ble necessity;  in  v,hich  cases  he  shall  no  longer  receive  any 
pay,  and  be  farther  p';::!shed^  at  the  discretion  of  a  court 
martial. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  President  of  the 
i'liited  States  may  in  time  of  peace,  permit  captains,  mas- 
ters ccramandant,  lieutcnantSj  sub-lieutenants,  masters,  se- 
cond masters,  and  midshipmen,  to  engage  in  the  merchants 
or  any  other  sea  service,  and  that  to  such  cf  those  cfhcers 
^vho  are  thus  emyployed,  captains  and  masters  commandant 
excepted,  reduced  pay  may  be  allowed  for  the  time  they 
are  actually  at  sea,  as  an  inducemcsit  for  them  to  avail  them- 
selves of  sue*!  opportunities  for  improving  themselves  in 
seamanship. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  marine  officers,  and 
marines,  stationed  or  employed  within  the  limits  of  a  Navy 
Yard,  o?  on  board  vessels  in  ordinary,  shall  be  subject  t> 
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the  ^aws_and  regulations  for  the,  government  of  the  Navy, 
in  the  same  mariner  as  they  now  are  when  employed  oi 
boar  '  ships  of  the  United  States  at  sea. 

And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  all  navy  storekeepers 
may  be  taken  from  the  pursers  of  the  navy,  or  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  warrant  from  the  President  of  the  United  State^ 
and  be  subject  to  the  lav.'s  and  regulations  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Navy  of  the  United  States;  and  their  pay  shall 
be  established  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  having 
regard  to  their  relative  responsibilities. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  President  of  the 
Unitid  StfltfB  b©,  and  \m  is  hereby,  iwtboriged  to  a@gign 
it\ch  number  of  the  offleeri,  petty  ofiictr&,  seamen,  and 
marines  of  the  navy,  to  the  cUITerent  vessels,  navy  yanlg^ 
and  gtations,  aa  he  may  deem  most  advantageous  to  the 
public  service:  Provided,  That  the  whole  number  employed 
in  each  grade  does  not  exceed  the  number  authorised  bjr; 
this  act. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  such  acts,  or  parte 
of  acts  heretofore  passed,  as  shall  be  at  variance  with,  or 
(^poaed  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be,  and  are 
hereby  repealed, 

And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  all  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  take  effcjct  irojn  and  after  the  ---»^'  day  of 
npxk 


BPEECi 

OF 


MR.  HAYNE,  OF'S.  CAEOLTNA^ 

Oa  the  Suhj&ci  of  Amending  the  Constitution. 

DELIVERED   iHf    THE  SENATE  OF  THE  U.  3.   MARCH    19,   1824* 


Mr.  Speaker,' 
1  sincerely  regret  that  certain  topics  have  been  irtror]u= 
i^d,  which  are,  unfortunately,  but  too  well  calculated  to 
jroduce  a  painful  excitement;  but  which  (having  been  dis" 
iissed)  it  becomes  my  duly  incidentally  to  notice.  The 
juesfion  properly  before  the  Senate,  wiil,  however,  first 
0;rimand  my  attention. 

A  motion  has  been  made  to  postpone  indefinitely  t«'o 
resolutions  to  amend  the  constitution,  in  relation  to  the 
jlection  of  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  first  resolution  is  that  reported  by  the  cotn- 
nittee  of  which  the  honorable  gentleman  from  New-Jer- 
\ey,  (Mr.  Dickerson.)  was  chairman.  The  second  i.'*  the 
'■^imendment  offered  by  the  honoiable  gentleman  from  Mis- 
iiouri,  (Mr.  Benton.)  The  former  provides  for  the  divis- 
ion of  the  United  States  into  Districts,  for  the  choice  of 
^lectors,  and  directs  that,  on  the  failure  of  the  election, 
jthe  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  shall  elect  the 
Prcsifient  by  a  joint  ballot.  The  latter  dispenses  entirely 
vvifh  Electors,  but  retains  the  existing  piovisions  of  the 
Bonstitulion  in  respect^  to  the  election  in  the  house  of 
representatives,  hy  States. 

1  am  decidedly  cppised  to  both  of  these  propositions, 
and  rvi'l  vole  for  ticir  indnfinite  postponement,  ur.Iess 
I  could  be  in  !uced  to  believe  that  the  Senate  was  pre- 
pared to  act  on  thevjhole  subject,  during  the  present  session^ 
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BO  .IS  io  eD3t)le  the  gentlemen  who  Bave  su^mitfed  othe> 
■propoeition?,  to  bring  them  forwad,  vvith  trie  prospect  of 
obtaining  a  favorable  hearing  and  final  decision. 

Before  1  proceed  to  make  the  few  remarks  that  I  intend 
tt)  ofi'er,  on  the  amendments,  I  would  take  occasion  to 
notice  some  statements  which  have  been  made  by  tlje  hon- 
orable gentleman  from  New  York,  (Mr.  Van  Buren,)  and 
which  i  conceive  to  be  erroneous.  Amongst  others,  [ 
particularly  notice  the  remark  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  that 
the  proposed  amendments  have  originated  in  the  dissvtisfac' 
tion  of  the  small  States.  This,  I  feel  myself  called  upon 
to  c  );itrovert  One  of  the  propositions  which  have  been 
0iT(-:red  to  the  Senate^  came  from  that  gentleman  hims^tlf^ 
a  representative  of  the  great- State  of  New -York;  anottier 
W  <f*  submitted  by  an  honorable  gfntlemau  fiom  Massachu- 
settsi  and  they  all  originated  in  the  general  belief  which 
pr."' vailed  in  (Z^ongress,  and  amongst  the  people,  that  the 
pro  'Jsion  of  the  Constitution,  in  respect  to  the  election  of 
our  Chief  Magistrate  reqiiired  some  atnendrnents,  in  on.er 
to  guard  against  impending  evils,  and  to  preserve  the  har- 
mony of  the  Union.  Let  us  take  higher  ground,  and  be 
infliieaced-  by  more  magnanimous  and  liberal  views  ft  aa 
to  look  exclusively  to  the  peculiar  interests  of  particular 
States,  Let  us  look  to  the  great  interests  of  the  nation,- 
an-^  consider  the  propositions  in  their  true  character,  aai 
oomi'ig  indiscriminately  from  large  ar  well  as  small  State 
and  having  no  other  object  than  the  welfare  of  thewholeJ 

I  am  Willing  to  admit  that  the  spirit  of  mutual  conces- 
sion can  alone  lead  to  any  desirable  results  on  this  subject. 
Jt  was  in  that  s[/irit  that  the  constitution  was  framed,  and 
by  that  alone  can  its  harnnonious  operation  be  secured,  f 
sh mid  certainly  be  one  of  the  last  to  contend  that  the^rcct^ 
principle  of  compromise,  on  which  the  conslituuon  is  four.dr 
eo'.  r.ni  on  which  th«>  dearest  rights,  perhaps  t*  e  existeice, 
•fthf'  smil'  •»'!"t(-s  di^ppnd,  should  ever  be  fbi rotten  or  dis- 
regarded I  coi-teiul  on'y  ayainut  jealousies  ;;nd  struggl 
ft);'  iioiitical  power,  Having  thus  presented  the  questiod 
in  wh:.t  I  beht^e  lo  be  itf^  triie  light,  I  will  proceed  to  conti 
sider  the  resolutior  ri-pori'  d  by  the  committt  e.  C^*;  tl 
vjpart  of  it  which  proposes  to  divide  the  United  Sidies  mfd 


Ji^istncts,  tor  the  choice  of  Electors,  I  will  make  but  a  say« 
gle  remark,  as  I  certainly  do  not  intend  on  the  present 
motion  to  enter  into  a  full  discussion  of  the  subject.  The 
remark  I  would  make,  is,  that  whatever  may  be  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  district  system,  (and  I  admit  them  to  be 
very  great,)  it -certainly  lessens  the  chance  of  effecting  a 
choice,  and  indeed,  would,  in  most  cases,  lead  to  3.  failure 
of  the  election.  It  surely  can  require  no  argument  to  prove, 
that  the  United  States,  divided  into  24  parts,  each  expres- 
sing but  one  opinion,  wiU  be  less  liable  to  a  division  of  sen- 
timents, than  when  divided  into  260  such  parts.-  When  a 
state  acts  as  a  state,  whether  the  vote  be  given  by  the  le= 
gislature  or  by  general  ticket,  there  can  exist  but  one 
opinion — the  voice  of  the  state;  but  the  same  state  divided 
into  districts,  may  have  as».many  opinions  as  there  are  dis- 
tricts. The  merit  of  the  district  system,  then  depends 
on  the  provision  by  which  it  may  be  accompanied,  as  to 
the  course  to  be  pursued  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  the 
election.  I  am  convinced  that  this  failure  would  take 
place  under  the  district  system,  in  nine  cases  outof^en, 
and  therefore  if  it  were  proposed,  ofi  such  failure,  to 
throw  the  election  into  the  house  of  representatives,  or 
into  congress,  the  substance  of  the  proposition  would  be  to 
provide  for  the  election  of  the  chief  magistrate  by  con* 
gress,  and  not  by  the  people.  If  the  district  system  was 
accompanied  by  a  provision,  that,  on  a  failure  of  the  elec- 
tion at  the  first  ballot,  it  should  be  sent  back  to  the  electors 
ib  choose  tJie  president  Svomiho.  two  highest  candidates,  then 
the  system  would  be  complete,  an  election  by  the  people 
would  be  secured,  and  the  necessity  of  any  interference  on 
the  part  of  congress  would  be  taken  away.  Ji  second  ballot 
by  the  electors,  is  the  principle  on  which  my  proposition  is 
founded.  It  can  be  engrafted  on  the  district  system  or  on 
any  other  which  does  not  dispense  with  electors.  The 
details  of  such  a  system,  I  am  satisfied,  could  be  easily  ar- 
ranged, and  I  hope,  at  sojjie  future  day,  to  see  it  adopted. 
But  what  is  substantially  the  proposition  now  before  us? 
What  will  be  its  practical  effect?  The  people  are  to  pass 
through  the  form  of  voting  for  a  President  in  their  respect- 
ive districts,  but,  if  no  candidate  has  a  majority,  (and  no 
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one  eter  will  have  a  majority,  except  it  be  in  a  ver/  et 
traordinary  case,)  then  the  election  is' to  go  into  Cong-ress— 
both  branches  of  the  Legislature  voting  by  polls,  and  not 
by  states.  I  consider  the  whole  resolution  to  contain,  sub- 
stantially, nothing  more  than  a  proposition  to,  change  the 
voting  in  Congress  by  Stales  to  a  joint  ballot,  with  the  further 
evil  of  carrying  the  election^  in  almost  every  instance,  into 
Congress.  It  results  then,  in  a  proposition  to  elect  the 
President  hereafter,  by  the  JSational  Legislature.  Now,  sir, 
I  consider  such  a  system  tis  pregnant  with  dreadful  evils.  It 
is  true,  that  it  was  proposed  in  the  convention,  but  mature 
deliberation  led  to  its  abandonment. 

Can  it  be  necessary  to  point  out  the  evils  of  choo^ng  o. 
President  by  the  JYational  Legislature^  I  will  state  somfe 
of  them.  The  first  objection  to  the  (election  of  a  President 
by  the  National  Legislature,  is  found  in  its  connecting  the 
Executive  with  the  Legislative  department  of  the  govern- 
ment. It  is  the  theory  of  our  government,  that  the  sever- 
al departments  should  be  kept,  as  far  as  possible,  separate 
and  distinct.  If  the  Legislature  shall  be  authorized  to 
choose  the  Executive,  is  it  not  obvious  that  they  will  be  ren 
dered  mutually  dependent  on  each  other?  Either  the  Ex- 
ecutive will  be  rendered  the  humble  tool,  the  obedient 
servant,  of  the  Legislature-'— or,  y/hat  is  most  to  be  appre- 
hended, the  Legislature  will  become  Subservient  to  the 
views  of  the  Executive.  Judging  from  the  experience  of 
the  world,  I  should  say,  that  a  President  of  the  United 
States,  uniformly  chosen  by  the  National  Legislature,, 
would  acquire  a  most  dangerous  influence  over  all  their 
deliberations.  With  an  immense  patronage  in  his  hands,  a 
President  might  be  able,  by  feeding  the  hopes  of  greedy 
expectants,  to  secure  his  constant  re-election.  He  would 
have  the  means  of  doing  so,  and  to  ensure  his  election  would 
be  the  motive  to  exert  them.  With  so  great  a  prize  at 
stalte,  promises,  threats,  intrigue,  and  Corruption,  would  ex- 
haust  their  resources,  to  influence  and  control  the  electoral 
college.  But  the  higher,  as  well  as  the  baser,  motives  of  hu- 
man action,  would  be  enlisted  in  theservice.  Party  spirit  — 
personal  and  political  attachments,  would  combine  to  influ- 
ence the  decision.     Men,  who  would  rise  superior  to  naked 
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bribery  and  corruption,  would  be  hurried  on  b^^  their  pas 
gions,  and  even  by  honorable  ambition,  to  second  the  views 
if  their  favorites. — At  present,  Congress  is  considered  as  a 
body  who  may  (in  an  event  not  likely  to  happen)  be  called 
upon  to  electa  President.  But,  if  that  election  was  alway-i 
(o  be  made  by  Congress — if  ambitious  men  were  taught  to 
look  to  thai  body,  and  not  to  the  people,  for  promotion — who 
can  be  so  blind  as  not  to  perceive  that  the  hall  of  CongTCs:^ 
would  become  the  arena,  where  we  would  witness  the  most 
violenf  and  convulsive  struggles  for  power?  The  very  na- 
ture of  the  contest  would  have  a  tendency  to  give  to  it 
peculiar  energy  and  bitterness.  Such  is  the  character  of 
man,  that  he  is  always  as  much,  perhaps  more,  devoted  to 
men,  than  to  principles.  We  are  accustomed  to  boast  of  our 
exclusive  attachment  to  the  latter,  but  principles  and  men  can- 
not be  separated.  It  is  embodied  wisdom  that  we  admire. 
It  is  "virtue  confessed  in  human  shape,"  that  we  love.  It 
is  principle,  speaking  in  the  life  and  actions  of  men,  that 
comes  home  to  the.  "bosoms  and  business"  of  us  all.  It  was 
this  view  of  the  subject,  the  apprehension  of  the  dreadful 
excitement  which  would  always  prevail  in  electing  a  J^resf- 
dent  in  congress — the  intrigue  it  wo'jld  introduce — the 
corruption  to  which  it  vv'ould  give  birth — the  destructive 
influences  to  which  it  would  subject  the  legislature  of  the 
country — which  induced  our  fathers  to  place  the  power  of 
electing  a  President  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  They  act. 
it  is  true,  by  their  delegates,  but  the  electors  niust  be  chos- 
en a  very  short  time  before  the  dajr  of  election,  and,  haviin*' 
performed  the  single  act  confided  to  them,  they  return  im: 
mediately  to  the  body  of  the  people — thus  avoiding:  all  the 
dangers  which  might  arise  from- the  employment  of  a  pre- 
existing  body  of  men,  for  the  same  purpose.  Sir,  I  cannot 
contemplate,  without  anxiety  and  alarm,  the  adoption  of  a 
principle  in  our  constitution,  which  must  in  practice,  almost 
invariably  give  the  choice  of  the  President  to  Congress.  I 
cannot  but  foresee  that,  on  all  future  occasions,  that  great 
transaction  is  destined  to  convulse  the  country.  We  "have 
this  day  before  our.  eyes  a  solemn  warning  of  the  fact. 
Whfn,  at  future  periods,  the  number  of  candidates  shall  be 
multiplied— when_ parties  shall  be  formed  in  every  part  of 
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this  great  empire,  each  anxious  for Ihe  triumph,  aod  zeal^ 
•us  in  the  support  of  their  farorite — -when  the  worst  pas- 
sions of  the  human  heart  shall  be  roused  into  action — 
when  our  affections  shall  be  estranged  from  our  friends, 
and  our  hearts  embittered  against  each  otbej— when  the 
whole  interval  between  the  different  elections  shall  be 
employed  in  dreadful  **^note  of  preparation"  for  the  ensu' 
ing  contest — can  Congress,  (if  they  are  to  elect,)  be  free 
from  the  contagion?  Will  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, amidst  the  tumult  of  the  political  elementsj 
sit,  like  a  Halcyon,  on  the  waves,  undisturbed  spectators  61 
surrounding  horrors?  It  is  greatly  to  be  feared,  sir,  that  ^ 
their  more  appropriate  emblem,  on  such  an  occasion,  mil  |j 
be,  that  dreadful  whirlpool  of  the  North,  which  draws  into  ' 
its  fatal  vortex  every  thing  that  falls  withm  the  influenc* 
of  the  eddies  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 

I  now  come,  to  that  nnpteasant  topic  which  has  been  ue- 
happily  introduced  into  the  discussion — I  mean  a  Congress- 
clonal  caucus.  The  honorable  gentleman  from  New  York^ 
(Mr.  King,)  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  in  favor  of  an  in- 
aefinite  postponement  of  the  resolutions,  took  occasion  to 
mention,  incidentally,  a  "central  power,"  which  had  growa 
up  at  the  seat  of  government,  and  which  was  destined,  here- 
after, to  control  the  election  of  a  President.  The  gentle- 
men on  the  other  side  have  thought  proper,"  in  reply,  to 
enter  into  a  vindication  of  a  Congressional  caucus  for  the 
nomination  of  a  President.  If  their  arguments  could  b? 
confined  to  this  Hall,  and  were  not  calculated  to  have  as, 
influence  on  public  opinion,  I  would  not,  perhaps,  find  my- 
self called  upon  to  notice  them.  But,  believing  that  thf^ 
subject  is  one  of  vast  importance,  that  it  touches  the  vita: 
interests  of  the  countryjanc*  may,init3  remote  consequence^, 
endanger  liberty  itself,  I  find  myself  constrained  to  attempt 
an  answer  to  the  arguments  which  have  been  adduced.  7 
shall  confine  myself  strictly  to  a  defensive  warfare — and 
shall  enter  no  further  into  the  discussion  of  the  subject, 
than  may  be  necessary  to  reply  to  the  arguments  m-hich  have 
been  urged  on  this  floor. 

Jt  is  contended  by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  (Mr. 
Dickerjon,)  and  the  same  argument  has  been  urged  by  al? 
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the  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  on  the  subject,  that  a  CorSr 
gressional  caucus  for  the  nomination  of  a  President,  is  not 
liable  to  any  of  the  objections  which  may  be  urged  against 
the  election  of  a  President  by  Congress,  because  the  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives,  in  attending  a  caucus,  act  only  in 
their  private  capacities.  This  appears  to  me,  to  be  a.fallacij 
so  obvious,  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  any  one 
could  be  deceived  by  it.  Sir,  if  fifty  or  sixty  private  indi" 
victuals  should  meet  in  this  city  and  nominate  a  President, 
what  effect  would  be  produced  by  it?  Would  it  be  an  event 
looked  to  with  anxiety  fi'om  every  part  of  the  country? 
Would  it  divide  the  nation  into  parties,  or  challenge  the 
praise  or  the  censure  of  every  freeman  in  the  land?  No, 
sir;  it  is  because  the  gentlemen  who  compose  such  a  meet- 
ing are  members  of  Congress — it  is  the  authority  with  which 
they  are  clothed,  that  gives  influence  and  eifect  to  their 
proceedings.  They  m.eet  in  their  characters  as  members  of 
Congress,  or  they  v/ould  not  meet  at  all.  It  is  true,  they  do 
not  meet  to  perform  a  legislative  duty,  and  the  very  objec- 
tion to  the  proceeding,  is,  that  they  step  beyond  the  line  of 
their  peculiar  and  appropriate  duties,  and  use  the  influence 
attached  to  their  offices,  for  the  promotion  of  an  object  not 
within  their  Cong:ress{onal  pozvers,  and  Vv'ith  which  (he  spirit 
of  the  constitution  forbids  them  to  interfere.  To  shov/,  con- 
clusively, that  it  is  iAe  influence  attached'' to  (he  office  of  a 
member  of  Congress,  which  is  the  foundation  of  a  Congre^ 
siona!  caucus,  and  that  it  is  expressly  in  their  character  as 
members  of  Congress  that  g;entlemen  attend  such  a  meeting, 
is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  noneotb.er  are  invited  or  sufier- 
ed  to  attend.  If  gentlemen  acted  only  in  their  private 
capacities,  every  American  citizen — certainly  every  inhab- 
itant of  this  district,  would  be  at  liberty  to  unite  with  them. 
Look,  too,  at  the  forms  of  proceeding  in  such  cases;  the 
Hal!  of  legislation  is  appropriated  to  their  use;  the  speak- 
er's chair  is  occupied  by  their  chairman — the  officers  of 
the  House  are  stationed  at  the  door  to  prevent  the  entrance 
of  any  but  members  of  Congress,  who  are  called  up  by 
states  to  give  their  suffrages.  After  this,  tell  iis'not  thai 
gentlemen  act  iu  their  prioale  capacities,  and  that,  as  mem- 
bers of  Congres?,  they  have  no  concern  in  the  transaclior  ' 
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Sir,  I  deny  that  a  man  can  put  off  and  put  en,  at  plftasure, 
the  official  garb  with  which  he  is  clothed.  A  man  clothed 
with  executive  authority  cannot,  as  a  private  citizen,  per- , 
form  legislative  duties ;  neither  can  a  member  of  Congress  • 
put  off  his  character,  and,  as  a  private  citizen,  interfere 
with  matters  which  the  constitution  has  wisely  prohibited 
him  from  meddling  with,  I  have  heard,  sir,  of  a  priest, 
who,  walking  to  church  in  his  robes  of  ofliice,  received  an 
insult;  he  threw  off  his  gown,  exclaiming,  ''lie  there,  divin- 
ity, until  I  punish  that  rascal;"  and  having,  in  his  privatf. 
Capacity-^  inflicted  the  chastisement,  he  resumed  the  charac- 
ter of  a  clergyman,  and  proceeded  to  preach  up  "charity, 
and  forgiveness  of  injuries,  love  to  God,  and  good  will  tow- 
ards man."  If  there  be,  any  sound  distinction,  any  safe. 
rule  by  which  the  private  and  public  acts  of  an  individual 
can  be  ascertained,  it  must  be  this — that  matters  altogether 
of  a  private  nature  belong  to  the  one,  while  matters,  of  8 
public  nature  bejong  to  the  other. 

Bring  a  Congressional  caucus  to  the  ie%i.  The  choice  of 
the  President  is  ?i public  mailer;  it  is  a  business  provided  for  ,k 
hy  the  constitution ;  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  done  ia 
prescribed ;  the  Members  of  Congress  are  prohibited  from  be- 
ing Electors,  and  the  senators  cam,  in  no  possible  event,  have  | 
any  thing  to  do  with  it.  I  will  proceed,  to  give  one  or  tw© 
illustraiions,  which  I  ikink  will  remove  any  doubts  which  may- 
still  rest  upon  the  subject.  Suppose  the  President  and  Headf* 
of  Departments  were  to  meet  together  in  their  private  capa- 
eities,  were  to  nominate  their  successors,  and  were  to  proclaim 
such  a  nomination  to  the  American  people.  The  country 
would'ring  with  denunciations  of  the  act,  the  charges  of 
nsurpation,  tyranny,  and  corruption,  would  rise  up  in  every 
corner  of  the  land,  and  they  would  meet  the  just  vengeance 
«f  an  injured  people!  And  yet,  have  not  the  President  and 
Jieads  of  departments  as  much  a  right  to  act,  and  to  speak 
in  their  private  capacities,  as  any  other  members  of  the 
government?  They  are  no  more  prohibited  from  nominat- 
ing a  President  than  are  the  members  of  Congress;  and 
more  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from  the  influence  of  the 
latter  than  the  former.  Suppose  the  Judges  of  the  Supi^eme 
iCtJurt  were  to  step  from  the  bench,  put  off  their  robes,  and, 
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after  public  notice,  were  to  proceed,  m  their  privuic  capa» 
cities,  to  nominate  a  President,  and  puoliL>l)  that  nominatiori 
to  the  world.  How  would  puch  a  pjocccding  be  relished? 
And  3^et,  the  Executive  and  Judiciary  have  certainly  an 
equal  right  with  the  Legislature  to  proceed  to  such  a  nom- 
ination, in  their  private  capacities.  Again:  Suppose  tl;** 
Governors  of  the  several  states  were  to  consult  and  vote 
on  the  subject,  and  announce  the  result  to  the  world,  in  orde^ 
to  produce  union  among  the  people.  What  would  we  think 
of  such  a  proceeding?  But  I  will  put,  a  still  stronger  case 
— one  perfectly  analogous  to  that  under  consideration — the 
case  of  a  jury  appointed  to  try  a  cause,  civil  or  criminal, 
(and  in  some  of  the  States  a  particular  jury  is  previously 
selected  to  try  all  the  cases  before  the  court.)  The  lavv 
prescribes  the  place,  the  time,  and  manner,  in  which  the 
question  is  to  be  olEcially  investigated,  and  decided.  But 
these  Jurors  think  proper  to  meet  together  prezious  to  the 
trial,  in  their  private  capacities,  to  investigate  tlie  merits  of 
the  case.  They  eome  to  a  decision,  and  publish  the  resulL 
Would  it  be  any  excuse  for  such  a  proceeding  to  allege^, 
that  they  did  not  act  as  Juror*,  but  in  their  private  capaci- 
ties? And  with  what  color  of  reason  could  such  an  excuse 
be  made,  if  it  were  shown  that  they  were  summoned  to  the 
meeting  as  Jurors  eo  nomine,  that  none  other  were  admittedj^ 
that  they  apointed  a  FGreman,  passed  through  all  the  forms 
of  a  trial,  and  in  the  name  and  character  of  Jurors,  pro- 
claimed the  result.  Now,  there  is  a  more  striking  analogy 
between  that  case  and  the  proceeding  now  under  consider- 
ation, than  gentlemen  w'ill  be  disposed  to  admit.  The 
house  of  representatiA'es  may,  in  oiie  event,  be  called  upon 
to  choose  the  President.  The  constitution  has  prescribed 
tbe  time  and  place,  and  all  the  formalities  of  that  proceed- 
ing; but,  hef ore  the  occasion  occurs,  the  members  of  that 
House  meet  together  in  their  private  capacities,  associate 
the  Senate  with  them,  examine  the  claims  of  the  candidateSj. 
and,  without  the  light  which  farther  time  and  a  more  delibe- 
rate examination  might  afford,. make  a  choice, and  publish 
the  result.  It  is  true,  that  the  proceeding,  in  both  cases,  is 
without  leg  d  authority,  but  it  is  calculated  to  produce  a  dan- 
a^eroDS  influence,  and  is,  therefore,  wholly  indefensible.     Tc 
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l3]uatr?i;e  the  truth  that  legislators  canoot,  consistently  with 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  act  in  their  private  capacities 
on  matters  which  may  come  before  them  officially,  it  may 
be  asketl,  whether  it  would  be  justifiable  for  a  majority  of 
this  Senate,  as  a  party,  to  meet  together  habitually,  in  their 
private  cap,\cities,  and  determine,  by  a  majority  what 
measures  they  should  support,  or  oppose? — By  such  an 
arrangement,  a!!  the  guards  by  which  pure  and  enlightened 
legislation  is  secured,  would  be  destroyed,  and  a  small  mi- 
nority might  sway  the  Senate.  A  CongressioQal  caucus  is 
ope:!  to  the  same  objection. 

I  confess,  !>ir,  1  have  serious  fears  that,  should  the  caucus 
system  he  firmly  established  in  this  country,  it  will  eventu- 
ally lead  to  the  total  destruction  of  the  rights  of  the  small 
states,  and  that  the  clause  in  the  constitution,  which  secures 
their  just  weight  in  the  choice  of  a  presiilent,  will  be  vir- 
fualhj  repealed.  Oitce  recognize  the  distinction  between  a 
man's  public  and  private  capacity,  in  relation  to  public 
mutters,  and  v.'bat  is  to  restrain  a  few  of  the  large  states 
from  instructing  their  Members  of  Congress,  to  neet  in 
caucus,  and  determiae,  by  a  majority  of  votes,  how  these 
states  shall  act,  and  whom  they  shall  support?  I  shall  add 
nothing  further,  in  answer  to  the  honorable  gentlemen,  OQ 
this  point! 

The  next  argument  is,  that  a  Congressional  caucus  is 
free  from  objection,  because  it  does  not  profess  io  elefft, 
but  only  to  notninate  a  President  Now,  I  would  ask 
whether  the  desiarn  of  this  nomination  is  not  to  procure  the 
election  of  some  individual  who  would  not  be  elected  with- 
out it?  If  such  be  not  the  object,  and  if  such  were  not 
the  results  hoped  f  )r,  no  nomination  would  be  made.  But, 
if  a  nomination  is  to  have  the-effect  of  promoting  a  man  to 
the  Presidency  who  would  not  otherwise  be  promoted,  it 
virtually  amounts  to  an  election;  and  is  it  any  answer  to 
this  argument  to  .^ay,  that  ii  is  produced  altogether  by  the 
auihorily  and  influence  of  members  of  Congress?  Oris 
not  that  the  most  objectionable  means  by  which  an  election 
can  be  effected?  But^  sir,  let  us  brinj  this  question  to  the 
test  ot  principle,  and  see  if  the  practice  I  am  controverting 
will  not  directly  deprive  the  people  of  the  i»igbt  of  choos- 
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iug  auaong  the  several  candidates  for  the  Presidency?  If 
a  Congressional  caucus  be  right  in  principle,  it  follows,  that 
the  friends  of  all  the  candidates  ought  to  aitend,  and  that, 
the  strength  of  each  being  ascertained,  the  strongest  shoulfl 
he  supported  by  all,  and  the  others  should  be  nDtthdrazin, 
Thus,  the  people  will  be  deprived  of  the  right  of  choosing, 
and  must,  of  necessity,  take  the  man  recommended  to  them. 
Pake  the  case  of  iivo  candidates  only — such  a  case  has  oc- 
ourred.  A  caucus  selects  one,  the  other  is  bound  to  with- 
draw; he  can  no  longer  be  a  candidate;  his  friends,  cannot 
support  hira;  and,  though  nine-tenths  of  the  people  should 
prefer  him,  he  cannot,  as  a  man  of  principle,  even  consent 
lO  serve.  Take  another  case — Suppose  there  should  he 
f.ve  candidates — the  five  most  promiaent  and  popular  men 
in  the  country.  Apply  th«  caucus  principle,  and  it  results 
in  presenting  but  one  candidate  to  the  people,  and  they  must 
Cake  him,  or  lookout  at  the  eleventh  hour  for  a  new  man, 
which,  under  such  circumstances,  would  be  impossible. 
The  prhiciple  of  a  Congressional -caucus,  therefore,  leads 
inevitably  to  the  destruction  of  ^Ae  right  of  the  people  to  elect- 
the  President,  and  that  it  does  not,  in  practice,  produce  that 
result,  is  only  because  so  many  of  us  are  such  political 
heretics  as  to  refuse  to  recognise  it;  and  because  the  can- 
didates aad  their  friends  will  not  consent  to  abide  by  it. 
But,  let  the  principles  of  the  gentleman  prevail,  and  the 
President  will,  hereafter,  be  virtually  elected  by  a  caucus  in 
Washington,  and  not  by  the  people. 

Now  there  is  not  an  objection  which  applies  to  the  elec 
tion  of  a  President  by  the  National  Legislature,  which 
does  not  apply  mueh  more  strongly  to  a  virtual  election  by 
a  Congressional  caucus.  Does  the  former  disturb  legisla- 
iions,  tinging  every  legislative  act  with  party  views  and 
foelingg,  so,  in  a  greater  degree,  does  the  latter.  The  let- 
;er  3nd  spirit  of  the  Constitution  is  opposed  to  every  spe- 
cies  of  interference,  by  the  meml'ers  of  Congress,  in  the 
election  of  a  President,  except  in  the  particular  cast  of  a  faiU 
ure  by  the  people  to  elect.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  arr- 
Congress  permitted  to  interfere;  and  the  mode  in  which 
they  are  then  to  proceed  is  minutely  described.  The 
House  of  Representatives  only  are  to  have  anv  concern  ish 
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the  transaction,  and  they  must  vote  by  states.     They  ayns 
not   permitted  to  elect  amj   candidate  according  to  their 
own  views,  feelings,  or  opinions,   but  they  are  compelled 
to  choose  one  oj  three  candidates  previously  selected  and  ■ 
presented  to  theai  by  the  people.     But  a  Congressional 
caucus  is  composed  of  Senators  as  well  as  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  when  the  former  are  wisely  ex- 
eluded,  by  the  Constitution,  from  voting  on  such  a  subject. 
They  proceed  to  nominate  the  President  before  the  people 
have  proceeded  to  the  election;  they  choose  him,  not  from  can- 
didates presented  to  them  by  the  people,  but  according  to 
their  own  pleasure;  and  lastly,  they  make  such  a  nomination, 
not  in  the  extraordinary  case  (which  may  not  occur  once  in 
a  century)  provided  for  by  tbe  Constitution,  but  at  eveiy 
election — once  in  every  Jour  years.     Now,  when  to  all  this' 
we  add,  that  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  a  caucus  nev- 
er will  be  composed  of. (the  whole)  the  members  of  con- 
gress, so  that  the  vote  of  an   individual    will  be  of  such 
consequence  as  to  justify  extraordinary  efforts  to  obtain  it; 
when  it  is  considered  that  in  a  caucus  the  states  never  will  = 
hefairly  and  equally  reprewnied,  when  it  is  recollected  that  | 
a  caucus  nomination,  every  four  years,  will  keep  the  matteR,| 
constantly    before  congress,  can   any    man,  who  reflects  on 
the   subject,  fail  to  see   that  the  triumph  of  the  caucus, 
system  muit  not  only  superscede  and  control  the  Constitu- 
tion, but  involves    the  introduction,  into  the  Ffalls  of  Con-; 
gress,  of  excitement,  intrigue,  and  corruption;  at  the  bare 
cgntemplition  of  which  the  heart  of  the  patri<St  must  sick- 
en, and  his  anticipations  of  the  tV.ture  glory  of  his  countryj 
be  converted  into  the  most  gloomy  forebodings. 

The  gentlein:ian  from  ludiana,  (Mr.  Noble,)  in  his  zeal  to 
defend  a  caucus,  has  introduced  the  word  anti-caucus. — ■ 
That  gentleman,  it  is  true,  has  not  attempted  to  censure 
any  one,  hut.  if  by  his  language  be  intended  to  insinuate 
that  a  gevicral  meeting  had  been  held  and  an  agreement 
entered  into  for  the  purpose  of  opposing — a  putting  down 
a  caucus,  be  was  greatly  mistaken.  He  believed  the  true 
character  of  the  proceeding  alluded  to,  was,  a  simple  dec- 
iaradon  of  the  important  fact,  (clearly  ascertained  by 
^j^ndly  uM  iaforajal  intjiiiries,)  that  a  very  large  mapuif 


fti  the  members  of  congress  was  opposed  to  a  eauci'.s— icj 
fad,,  which  it  is  ia;Lporl.aat  that  the  oiembers  themselveSj 
as  well  as  t^g  people,  should  know., -The  mere  publication 
of  such  a  fact,  without  coinbiiiation  or  compact  of  any  kind, 
is  a  proceeding  dislering  go'  e.ssentiaily  from  the  nomia- 
atioH  of- candidates  for  '{fflce,  that  I  am  astonished  that  any 
^eatleman  could  confyand  them.  The  gentleman  from 
^diana  is  certainly  correct,  however,  in  the  opinion, 
that  the  -^rocGedinj  to  which  he  has  alluded,  ia  entirely 
free  from  censure  or  objection.  In  tba,t  opinion  I  fully 
concur';  and,  indeed,  I  oannot  conceive  of  any  transaction 
raore  unostentatious,  or  more  obviously  proper.  It  requires 
iio  defence. 

The  honorable  gentleman  from  Maine,  (Mr.  Holmes,)  in 
the  course  of  his  observations,  has  said  something  aboul 
^'secret  combinations  and  compacts  to  divide.'''  I  presume 
that  gentleman  could  not  mean  to  apply  those  e:spressions 
to  any  transaction  in  which  I  or  my  friends  have  been 
concerned,  (Mr.  Holmes  here  intimated,  that  he  had  no 
such  allusion,)  then  I  proceed.^— Then,  sir,  I  can  only  say, 
that  if  the  geutlemati  has  any  knowledge  of  such  proceed- 
ings, they  are  wholly  unknown  to  tne. 

ft  has  been  urged,  that  a  congressional  caucus  is  ne- 
cessary to  promote  union.  Without  entering  into  the  ques- 
tion, how  far  such  a  caucus  could,  under  any  circumstanceSf 
be  justified,  I  am  disposed  to  admit,  that  where  two  great 
parties  are  eagerly  contending  for  supremacy  in  the  state, 
a  caucus  might  be  so  used  as  to  concentrate  the  strength  of 
each  party,  by  reducing  the  contest  to  one  candidate  on 
each  side.  A  caucus,  even  as  a  party  measure,  could  only 
be  defended,  therefore,  v/here  the  contest  was  betweea 
candidates  of  different  parties.  But  to  use  such  a  machine 
where  all  the  candidates  were  of  the  same  party,  would  be 
an  obvious  departure  from  all  the  principles  on  which  such 
proceedings  have  been  supposed  to  rest.  A  caucus,  as  a 
party  measure,  must  always  present  two  candidates,  at 
least,  to  the  people.  But  a  caucus  to  select  one  candidate 
from  many,  (when  ail  are  of  the  same  party)  must  result 
in  presenting  only  one  candidate  to  the  public;  and  should 
such  a  measure  px-omote  uniouj  it  could  only  be  by  control- 
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liag  the  wiH,  and  stifling  the  voice,  of  the  people.     Sw  jutf 
from  being  calculated  to  produce  harmony,  such  a  caucus 
must  necessarily  sow  the  seeds  of  dissention,  and  seems  t« 
preclude  the  possibility  of  union.     The  degree  of  support 
to  be  yielded,  or  of  opposition  te  be  olYered,  to  such  a  nom- 
ination, will  always  be  a  fruitful  source  of  endless  contests 
and  animosities.     If  a  Congressional  caucus,  founded  on^ 
such  a  principle,,  is  to  be  tesorted  to  at  every  presidentidH 
election — and  congress  is,  by  a  preliminary  vote,  in  joint'* 
ballot,  to  select  the  indiviilual  to  be  supported  as  President, 
it  is  manifest,  that  the  election  will,  in  all  cases  hereafter, 
he  virtually  made  by  congress,  voting  by  polls,  and  not  by 
,  states,  the  people  will  be  effectually  deprived  of  the  power 
♦f  choosing  the  president,  and  the  wise  previsitns  ©f  fh>* 
J^Tistittition  wi'B  fee  prac^caily  repealed 
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^■&llozi}  citizens  of  the  Senate 

and  House  of  Rcpretentaiivii. 

Many  important  subjects  will  claim  your  attentioti 
uuring  the  present  session,  of  which  I  shall  endeavor  to 
give,  in  aid  of  your  dehberations,  a  just  idea  in  this  com^ 
municatioD.  I  undertake  this  duty  with  diffidence,  from 
the  vast  extent  of  the  interests  on  which  I  have  to  treat, 
and  of  their  great  importance  to  every  portion  of  our 
Union.  I  enter  on  it  with  xeal,  from  a  thorough  convic- 
tion that  there  never  was  a  period,  since  the  establishment 
of  our  revolution,  when,  regarding  the  condition  of  the 
civilized  "World,  and  its  bearing  on  us,  there  was  greater 
'necessity  for  devotion  in  the  public  servants  to  their  re- 
spective duties,  or  for  virtue,  patriotism,  and  union,  in  oar 
constituents.  \ 

Meeting  in  you  a  new  Congress,  I  deem  it  proper  to 
present  this  Tiew  of  public  affiairs  in  greater  detail  than 
might  otherwise  be  necessary.  I  do  it  howeV^er,  with  pe- 
culiar satisfaction,  from  a  knowledge  that, 'in  this  respect, 
J  shall  comply  more  fully  with  the  sound  |>tinciples  of  our 
government.  The  people  being  ivith  us  exclusively  the 
sovereign,  it  is  indispensable  that  tull  information  be  laid 
^fore  them  on  all  important  subjects,  to  enable  them  to 
I  exercise  that  hlgb  power  with  complete  effect.     If  kept  in 


the  dark,  they  must  be  incompetent  to  it.  We  are  all 
iiable  to  error,  and  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  managev 
meat  of  public  affairs  are  more  subject  to  excitement,  and 
to  be  led  astray  by  their  particular  interests  and  passions, 
than  the  great  body  of  our  constituents,  who,  living  at 
home,  in  the  pursuit  of  their  ordinary  avocations, .  are 
calm  but  deeply  interested  spectators  of  events,  a:nd  of , 
the  conduct  of  those  who  are  parties  to  them.  To  the 
people,  every  department  of  thie  government,  and  every 
individual  in  each,  are  responsible^  and  the  more  full  their 
information,  the  better  they  can  judgfe  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  policy  pursued,  and  of  the  conduct  of  each  in  regard 
to  it.  From  their  dispassionate  judgment,  much  aid  may 
alivays  be  obtained,  while  their  approbation  will  form  the 
greatest  incentivp,  and  most  gratifying  Tevvard,  for  virtu- 
ous actions,  and  the  dread  of  their  censure  the  best  security 
against  the  abnse  of  their  coniideirce.  Their  interests,  ia'^ 
all  vital  questions,  are  the  same,  and  the  bond  by  sentiment, 
as  well  as  by  -interest,  will  be  proportionally  strengthened 
as  they  are  better  informed  of  the  real  state  of  public  af- 1 
fairs,  especially  in  difla 'Ult  conjunctures.  It  is  by  such 
knowledge  that  local  prejudices  and  jealousies  are  sur- 
mounted, and  that  a  national  policv ,  extending  its  fostering 
care  and  protection  to  all  the  great  interests  of  our  Union, 
is  formed  and  steadily  adhered  to. 

A  precise  knowledge  of  our  relations  with  foreign  pow- 
ers, as  respects  our  negotiations  and  transactions  with  each,*, 
is  thought  to  be  particularly  necessary.     Equally  necessary  ■ 
is  it,  that  we  should  form  a  just  estimate  of  our  resources, 
reventie  and  progress  in  every  kind  of  improvement  con- 
nected with  the  national  prosperity  and  public  defence^ , 
It  is  by  rendering  justice  to  other  hations,  that  we  may 
expert  it  from  them.     It  is  by  our  ability  to  resent  injuries, 
and  re'iress  wrongs,  that  we  may  avoid  them. 

The  commissioners  under  the  6fth  article  of  the  treaty 
of  Ghent,  having  disagreed  in  their  opinions  respecting 
that  portion  of  the  boundary  between  the  territories  of 
.thf  Unitftd  Staffts  and  of  Great  Britain,  the  establishment 
of  which  had  been  submtted  to  them,  have  Rsade  their 
respective  repoi-ts  in  compliance  with  that  article,  that  tJie 
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saoie  might  be  referred  to  the  decision  of  a  friendly  pow^v, 
It  being  manifest,  however,  that  it  would  be  difikult,  if  not 
impossible,  for  any  power  to  perform  that  office,  without 
great  delay  and  much  inconvenience  to  itself,  a  proposal 
has  been  made  by  this  government,  and  acceded  to  by  that 
of  Great  Britain,  to  endeavor  to  establish  that  boundary 
by  amicable  negotiation.  It  appearing,  from  long  expe- 
rience, that  no  satisfactory  arrangement  could  be  formed 
of  the  commercial  intercourse  between  the  United  States 
and  the  British  Colonies  in  this  hemisphere,  by  legislativfe 
acts,  while  each  party  pursued  its  own  course,  without 
agreement  or  concert  with  the  other,  a  proposal  has  been 
made  to  the  British  government  to  regulate  this  commerce 
by  treaty,  as  it  has  been  to  arrange,,  in  like  manner,  the 
just  claim,  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  inhabiting 
the  states  and  territories  bordering  on  the  lakes  and  rivers 
which  empty  into  the  St.  Laurence,  to  the  navigation  of 
that  river  to  the  ocean.  For  these  and  other  objects  of 
high  importance  to  the  interests  of  both  parties,  a  negoti- 
ation  has  been  opened  with  the  British  goternment,  whicb^ 
it  is  hoped,  will  have  a  satisfactory  result. 

The  commissioners  under  the  sixth  and  seventh  articles 
of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  having  successfully  closed  their 
labors  in  relation  to  the  sixth,  have  proceeded  to  the  dis- 
charge of  those  relating  to  the  seventh.  Their  progress 
in  the  extensive  survey,  required  for  the  performance  of 
their  duties  justifies  the  presumption  that  it  will  be  com- 
pleted in  the  ensuing  year. 

The  negotiation  which  had  been  long  depending  with 
the  French  government,  on  several  important  subjects,  and 
particularly  for  a  just  indemnity  for  losses  sustained  in  the 
late  wars  by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  under  un- 
justifiable seizures  and  confiscations  of  their  property,  has 
not,  as  yet,  had  the  desired  effect.  As  this  claim  rests  on 
the  same  principle  with  others  which  have  been  admitted 
by  the  French  government,  it  is  not  perceived  on  what 
just  grounds  it  can  be  rejected.  A  minister  will  be  im- 
mediately appointed  to  proceed  to  France,  and  resume  the 
ne^rotiation  on  this  and  ether  subjects  which  may  arise 
between  the  two  nations. 
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At  the  proposal  of  the  Russian  Itnperial  governmeivt, 
niade  through  the  minister  of  the  emperor  residing  here, 
fl  full  power  and  instructions  have  been  transmitted  to  the 
minister  of  the  United  States  at  St.  Petersburgh,  to  ar* 
lange  by  amicable  negotiation,  the  respective  rights  and 
iirterests  of  the  two  nations  on  the  noithwest  coast  of  this 
continent.  A.  similar  proposal  had  been  made  by  his  Im- 
perial Majesty  to  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  which 
has  likewise  been  acceded  to.  The  government  of  the 
United  States  has  been  desirous,  by  this  friendly  proceeding 
of  manifesting  the  great  value  which  they  have  invariably 
attached  to  (he  friendship  of  the  emperar,.  and  theirsoli- 
Citude  tO:  cultivate  the  best  understanding  with  his-govern- 
;nent.  In  the  discussions  to  which  this- interest  has  giveft 
the,  and  the  arrangements  by  which  they  may  terminate, 
the  occasion  has  been  judged  proper  for  asserting,  as  a 
principle  in  which  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  United 
States  are  involved,  that  the  American  continents,  by  the 
ftee  and  independent  condition  which  tbey  have  assumed 
and  maintain,  ai-e  henceforth  not  to  be  considered  as  sub- 
jects for  future  colonization  by  any  European  powers. 

Since  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  Congress,  the  com- 
roissioners  and  arbitrators  far  ascertaining  and  determining 
the  amount  of  indemniScation  which  may  be  due  to  citif 
zens  of  the  United  States,  under  the  decision  of  his  Impe-> 
rial  Majesty  th€  Emperor  of  Russia,  in  conformity  to  the 
convention  eoijcluded  at  St.  Petersburg,  on  the  twelfth  of 
July,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-two,  have 
SiSsembled  in  this  city,  and  organized  theniselves  as  a  board 
for  the  performance  of  the  duties  assigned  to  them  by  that 
treaty.  The  commission  constituted  under  the  eleventh 
article  of  the  treaty  of  twenty  second  February,  one  thou- 
aand  eight  hundred  and  nineteen,  between  the  United  States 
and  Spain,  is  alg»  in  session  here;  and  as  the  term  of  three 
years,  limited  by  the  treaty  for  the  execution  of  the  trust, 
Avill  expire  before  the  period  of  the  next  regular  meeting 
of  congress,  the  attention  of  the  legislature  will  be  drawn 
to  tbe  measures  which  may  be  necessary  to  accomplish 
{he  objects  for  which  the  commission  was  instituted. 

?n  compliance  with  n  r^solntion  of  the  Hoase  of  RepTe 
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eentalives.  adopted  at  their  last  session,  instructions  have 
been  given  to  all  the  Ministers  of  the  United  States,  ac« 
credited  to  the  powers  of  Europe  and  America,  to  propose 
the  proscription  of  the  African  slave  trade,  by  classing  ij 
under  the  denomination,  and  inflicting  on  its  perpetrators 
the  punishment  of  piracy.  Should  this  proposal  be  acceded 
to,  it  is  not  doubted  that  this  odious  and  criminal  prac- 
tice will  be  promptly  and  entirely  suppressed.  It  is  ear- 
nestly hoped  that  it  will  be  acceded  to,  from  a  firm  belief 
(hat  it  is  the  most  eflfectual  expedient  that  can  be  adopted 
for  the  pui  pose. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  recent  war  between  France 
nnd  Spain,  it  was  declared  by  the  French  government  that 
it  would  grant  no  comrnissions  to  privateers,  and  that  nei- 
ther the  commerce  of  Sf)ain  herself,  nor  of  neutral  nations, 
should  be  molested  by  ihe  naval  force  of  France,  except  in 
the  breach  of  a  lawful  blockade.  This  declaration,  which 
appears  to  have  been  faithfully  carried  into  effect,  concur- 
ring with  principles  proclaimed  and  cherished  by  the  Uni- 
ted States,  from  the  first  establishment  of  their  indepen- 
dence, suggested  the  hope,  that  the  time  had  arrived  when 
the  proposal  for  adopting  it  as  a  permanent  and  invariable 
rulo  in  all  future  maritime  vvar.>^,  might  meet  the  favorably 
consideration  of  the  great  European  powers.  Instructions 
have  accordingly  bepn  given  to  our  ministers  with  France, 
Russia,  and  Great  Britain,  to  make  those  proposals  to  their 
respective  governments,  and,  when  the  frieisds  of  humani- 
ty reflect  on  the  essential  amelioration  to  the  condition  of 
the  human  race,  which  would  result  from  the  abolition  of 
private  war  on  the  sea,  and  on  the  great  facility  by  which 
it  might  be  accomplished,  requiring  only  the  consent  of  a 
few  sovereigns  an  earnest  hope  is  indulged  that  these 
overiures  will  meet  with  an;  attention,  animated  by  the  spir- 
it in  which  they  were  made,  and  that  they  will  ultimately 
be  successful. 

The  ministers  who  were  arrointed  to  the  Republics  of 
Colombia  and  Buenos  Ayre  during  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  proceeded,  shortl)  .iftetwards,  tn  their  destina- 
tions Of  their  arrival  there  ofBcial  ir.teliigence  has  not 
J  <?t  been  received.  The  minister  appointed  to  the  Repub- 
9  0. 
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lie  of  Chili,  wHl  sail  in  a  few  days.  An  early  Bppoiui- 
ment  will  also  be  made  to  Mexico,  A  minister  has  been 
received  from  Colombia;  and  the  other  governments  have 
been  informed  that  ministers,  or  diplomatic  agents  of  infe- 
rior grade,  would  be  received  from  each,  accordingly  as 
they  might  prefer  the  one  or  the  other. 

The  minister  appointed  to  Spain  proceeded,  soon  after 
his  appointment,  for  Cadiz,  the  residence  of  the  sovereign 
to  whom  he  was  accredited.  In  approaching  that  port  the 
frigate  which  conveyed  him  was  warned  off  by  iha  com- 
manrier  of  the  French  squadron,  by  which  it  was  blocka-  , 
ded,  and  not  permitted  to  enter,  although  apprised,  by  the 
captain  ut  the  frigate,  of  the  public  character  of  the  person 
whom  he  had  on  board,  the  landing  of  whom  was  the  sole 
object  of  his  proposed  entry.  This  act,  being  considered  * 
an  infringement  of  the  rights  of  the  ambassadors  and  of  na- 
tions, will  form  a  just  cause  of  complaint  to  the  government 
of  France,  against  the  officer  by  whom  it  was  committed. 

The  actual  condition  of  the  public  finances,  more  than 
Sfealizes  the  favorable  anticipations  that  were  entertained 
of  It  at  the  opening  of  the  last  session  of  Congress.  On  the 
first  of  January,  there  was  a  balance  in  the  Treasury  of 
four  millions  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  thousand  font 
hundred  and  twenty-sevien  dollars  and  fifty- five  cents. 
From  that  time  to  the  thirtieth  of  September,  the  receipts 
amounted  to  upwards  of  sixteen  millions  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  the  expenditures  to  eleven  millions  four 
hnndred  thousand  dollars.  During  the  fourth  quarter  of 
.ihe  year,  it  is  estimated,  that  the  receipts  will,  at  least 
equal  the  expenditures,  and  that  there  will  remain  in  the 
Treasury  on  the  first  day  of  January  next,  a  surplus  of 
nearly  nioe  millions  of  dollars. 

On  the  first  of  January,  eighteen  hnndred  and  twenty- 
five,  a  large  amount  of  the  war  debt,  and  n  part  of  the  Rev- 
olutionarv  debt,  become  redeemable.  Additional  portions 
of  the  former  will  continue  to  become  redeemable,  annual- 
ly, until  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-five.  It  is 
6>elieved,  however,  that  if  the  United  States  remain  at 
peace,  the  whole  of  that  debt  may  be  redeemed  by  the  or- 
«mary  revenue  of  those  years  during  that  period,  under  tiie 
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provision  of  the  act  of  March  third,  eighteen  Irandred  aud 
seventeen,  creating  the  sinking  fund,  and  m  tht.i  case,  the 
only  part  of  the  debt  that  will  remain  after  the  year  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  thirty-tive,  will  be  the  seven  millions  of 
five  per  cent,  stock  subscribed  to  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  three  per  cent.  Revolutionary  debt,  amount- 
ing to  thirteen  millions  t^. o  hundred  and  ninety-six  thous- 
and and  ninety-nine  dollars  and  six  cents,  both  of  which  are 
-redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  government. 

The  state  of  the  army  in  its  organization  and  discipline, 
has  been  gradually  improving  for  several  years,  and  has 
now  attained  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  The  military 
disbursements  hav«'^.  been  re^ilarly  made,  and  the  accounts 
regularly  and  promptly  rendered  for  spttlement.  The 
supplies  of  various  clcscriptiijns  have  been  of  goofl  quality, 
and  regularly  issued  at  all  of  the  posts.  A  system  of  econ- 
omy and  accountability  has  been  introduced  into  every 
brunch  of  the  ^er\  ice,  which  admits  of  little  additional  im- 
provement. This  desirable  state  has  been  attained  by  the 
act  reorganizing  the  staff  of  the  army,  passed  on  the  14lb 
of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighteen. 

The  moneys  appropriated  for  fortifications  have  been 
regularly  and  economically  aj'plied,  and  all  the  works  ad- 
vanced as  rapidly  as  the  anoount  appropriated  would  admit. 
Three  important  works  wdl  be  completed  in  the  <  ourse  of 
this  year:  that  is,  Fort  Washington,  Fort  Delaware,  and 
tiie  JFort  at  thf  R  go'efs.  inLouifiana 

The  board  of  engineers  and  i  e  t  pographical  corps,  have 
been  in  constant  and  active  sf?rvice,  in  surveying  the  coast, 
and  projecting  tho  works  neces>^f  ry  for  its  defence. 

The  military  academy  has  attained  u  degree  of  perfec- 
tion in  its  discipline  and  instruction,  equal,  as  is  believed, 
toany  inslilutinn  of  its  kind  in  any  sountry.  * 

The  money  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  Ordnance 
department,  has  been  regulaiiy  and  economically  applied. 
The  fabrication  of  arms  at  the  national  armorjes,  and  by 
Contract  with  the  'lepartment,  has  been  gradually  inprov- 
ing,  in  quality  and  cheapneirs  It  is  believed  that  their 
qrialitv   is  now  su'  h  as  to  admit  of  hut  little  improveiuent. 

The  completion  of  the  fortifications  readers  it  necessarj 


that  there  ^ouM  be  a  suitable  appropriation  foi*  the  pufi? 
pos';'  of  f.ibnciiting  the  cannon  and  carriages  necersar)'  for 
those  works. 

Under  the  appropriation  of  five  thousand  doUats  for  ex- 
ploring the  western  waters,  for  tiie  location  of  a  site  for 
a  western  armory,  a  commission  was  constituted  consist- 
ing- of  Colonel  McRee.  Colonel  Lpe,  and  Captain  Talcott, 
who  have  been  engaged  in  exploring  the  country.  They 
have  not  yet  reported  the  result  of  their  labors,  bat  it  is 
believed  that  they  will  be  prepared  to  do  it,  at  an  early 
part  of  tlie  session  of  congress 

Daring  the  month  of  June  last,  general  Ashley  and  hrs 
party,  who  were  trading  under  a(  licence  from  the  govern- 
ment, were  attacked  by  the  llicarees,  v.hile  peaceably 
traling  with  th.?  Indians,  at  their  request.  Several  of  the 
party  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  their  property  takcD 
or  (Ifstfoyed. 

Colonel  Leavenworth,  who  commanded  Fort  Atkinson, 
at  the  Council  BiufTs,  the  most  western  post,  apprehending 
that  the  hostile  spirit  of  the  llicarees  would  extend  to  oth- 
er tribes  in  that  quarter,  and  that  thereby  the  lives  of  the 
traders  on  the  Missouri,  and  the  peace  of  the  Frontier 
wouM  be  endangered,  took  i;iimediate  measures  to  check- 
Ihe  evil. 

With  a  detachment  of  t!)e  regiment  stationed  at  the 
Bluffs  he  successfully  attacked  the*Ricaree  village,  and  it 
IS  hoped  that  such  an  impression  has  been  made  on  them, 
as  well  as  on  the  other  tribes  on  the  Missouri,  as  will  pre- 
vent a  recurrence  of  future  hostiliSy. 

The  report  cf  the  Secrttary  of  war,  which  is  herewith 
transmitted,  will  exhibit,  in  greater  d- tail,  the  condition  of 
the  department  in,  its  various  branches,  and  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  its  administration, during  the  three 
arst  quarters  of  the  year. 

I  transmit  a  return  of  the  mih'tia  of  the  several  states, 
according  to  the  last  reports  which  have  been  made  by  the 
proper  officers  in  each^  to  the  department  of  war.  By  ref- 
erence to  this  return,  it  will  be  seen  that  if  is  not  complete, 
although  geat  exertions  have  been  made  to  make  it  so. — 
Jts  the  defence,  aod  even  the  liberties,  of  the  couctry  rotrst 
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depend,  in  times  of  imminent  danger,  on  the  miUtia,  it Lf 
of  the  highest  importance,  that  it  be  well  organized,  armed, 
and  disciplined,  throughout  the  union.  The  report  of  the 
secretary  of  war  shews  the  progress  made  during  the  three 
first  quarters  of  the  present  year,  by  the  application  of  the 
fund  appropriated  for  arming  the  militia.  Much  difficulty 
is  found  in  distributing  the  arms  according  to  the  act  of 
congress  providing  for  it,  from  the  failure  of  the  proper 
-departments  in  many  of  the  statss,  to  make  regular  return?. 
The  act  of  May  the  twelfth,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  twenty,  provides  that  the  system  of  tactics  and  reg-» 
Illations  of  tile  various  corps  ia  the  regular  army,  shall  be 
extended  to  the  militia.  This  act  has  been  very  imper- 
fectly executed,  (rom  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the  orga- 
nization of  the  militia,  proceeding  from  the  defects  of  the 
system  itself,  and  especially  in  its  application  to  that  maia 
arm  of  the  public  defence.  It  is  thought  that  this  im- 
portant subject)  in  all  its  branches,  merits  the  attention  cf ' 
ccngress. 

The  report  of  the  secretary  cf  the  navy,  which  is  now 
communicated,  furnishes  an  account  of  the  administratien 
of  thatdeparlraeDt,forthe  three  first  quarters  of  the  present 
year,  with  the  progress  made  in  augmenting  the  navy,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  vessels  in  commission  have  been 
employed. 

The  usual  force  has  been  tnaintaired  in  the  Mediterr. 
ranoan  sea,  the  Paciffic  ocran,  nnd  along  the  Atlantic  coast,, 
ajid  has  afforded  the  necessary  protection  to  our  commerie 
in  those  seas. 

In  the  West  Indies,  and  the  Guh^of  Mesieo,  oar  nava-i 
force  has  been  augmented,  by  the  addition  of  Feveral 
small  vessels,  provided  for  by  the  "act  authorising  an 
additional  naval  force  for  the  suppression  of  piracy,''' 
passed  by  congress  at  their  last  session,  'i'hat  armament 
lias  been  eminently  successful  i:i  the  accomplishment  of 
its  object.  The  piracies,  by  which  our  commerce  in  the 
neigliboihood  of  the  island  of  Cuba  had  been  afilicled,  have: 
been  repressed,  and  the  confidence  of  our  merchants,  in  a 
great  measure,  restored. 

The  patriotic  eot>!  and  enterprise  of  GoHimodare  Forte^*^ 


to  whom  the  command  of  the  expedition  was  coD^ded,  has 
been  fuily  seconded  by  the  officers  and  men  under  bU 
command.  And,  in  reflecting,  with  high  satisfaction,  on 
the  honofdble  manner  in  which  they  have  sustained  the 
reputation  of  their  countiy,  and  its  navy,  the  sentiment  is 
alloyed  only  by  a  concern,  that,  in  the  fulfilment  of  that 
arduous  service,  the  disease  incident  to  the  season,  and  to 
the  climate  in  which  it  was  discharged,  have  deprived  the 
nation  of  many  useful  lives,^  and  among  them  of  severii 
officers  of  great  promise* 

In  the  month  of  Augost,  a  very  malignant  fever  made  its  , 
appearance  at  Thompson's  Island,  which  threatened  the  | 
destruction  of  our  station  there. — Many  perished,  and  the  ■ 
commanding  officer  was. severely  attacked.  Uncertain  as 
to  his  fate,  and  knowing  that  most  of  the  medital  officers  had  | 
been  rendeied  incapable  of  discharging  their  duties,  it  was^ 
thought  expedient  to  send  to  that  post  ati  officer  of  rank 
and  experience,  with  several  skilful  surgeons,  to  ascertaia. 
the  origin  of  the  fever,  and  the  probability  of  its  recurrence 
there  in  future  seasons;  to  furnish  every  assistance  to  those 
who  were  suffering,  and  if  practicable  to  avoid  the  necessi- 
ty of  abandoning  so  important  a  .station.-— Commodore 
Kodgers,  with  a  promptitude  which  did  him  honor,  cheer- 
:  fully  accepted  that  trust,  and  has  discharged  it  in  the 
manner  anticipated  from  his  skill  and  patriotism.  Before 
bis  arrival,  commodore  Poiter,  with  the  greater  part  of 
the  squadron,  had  removed  from  the  Island,  and  returned 
to  the  United  States,  inconsequence  of  the  prevailing  sink- 
ness.  Much  useful  information  has,  however,  been  ob- 
tained, as  to  the  state  of  the  Inland,  and  great  relief  afford- 
ed to  those  who  had  been  necessarily  left  there. 

Although  our  expedition,  co-operating  with  an  invigorate 
cd  admifiistration  of  the  government  of  the  Island  of  Cuba, 
and  with  the  corref'ponding  active  exertions  of  a  British 
naval  force  in  the  same  seas,  have  almost  entirely  destroy- 
ed the  unlicen'^ed  piracies  from  tliat  Island,  the  success  of 
our  exertions  have  not  been  equally  effectual  to  suppress  . 
the  same  crime,  under  other  pretences  and  colors,  in  the 
neighboring  Island  of  Porto  Rico. — They  have  been  cora« 
ni'Ulcd  therR  yadcr  the  shasvve  issue  of  Spanish  ctnn!T!i«> 


■sioas.  At  an  early  period  of  the  present  year,  peinonsti'au 
ces  were  made  to  the  governor  of  that  Island,  by  an  Agentj 
who  was  sent  for  the  purpose,  against  those  outrages  on  the 
pe  icefnl  conamerce  of  the  United  States,  of  which  many 
had  occurred.  That  officer,  professing  his  own  want  of 
authority  to  make  satisfac,tioH  for  our  just  complaints,  ans- 
wered only  by  a  reference  of  them  to  the  government  of 
Spain.  The  minister  of  the  United  States  to  that  Court, 
was  especially  instructed  to  urge  the  necessity  of  the  im- 
mediate and  effectual  interposition  of  that  government, 
directing  restitution  and  indemnity  for  wrongs  already  com= 
ittiitted,  and  interdicting  the  ref  etitioo  of  them.  The 
liiinister,  as  has  been  seen,  was  debarred  access  to  the 
Spanish  government,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  several  new 
oases  of  flagrant  outrage  have- occurred,  and  citizens  of 
the  United  States  in  the  island  of  Porto  Rico  have  suffered^ 
and  others  been  threatened  with  assassination,  for  asserting 
fheir  unquestionable  rights,  evisn  before  the  lawful  tribu- 
nals drtheedantry 

,,  The  usual  orders  have  been  given  to  all  our  public  ships 
to  seize  American  vessels  engaged  in  the  slave  tride,  and 
bring  them  in  for  adjudication;  and  1  have  the  gratification 
to  state,  ihat  not  one  so  employed  has  been  discovered,  and 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  our  flag  is  now  seldom 
if  at  all,  disgraced  by  that  traffic. 

It  18  a  source  of  great  satisfaction,  that  we  are  always 
enabled  to  recur  to  the  conduct  of  our  navy  with  pride 
and  comtnendation.  As  a  mean?  of  national  defence,  it 
enjoys  the  public  confidence,  and  is  steadily  assuming 
additional  importance.  It  is  submitted,  whether  a  more 
efficient  and  equally  economical  organization  of  it  micrht 
not,  in  several  r»^spects,  be  effected.  It  is  supposed  (hat 
higher  grades  than  now  exist  by  law,  v^ould  be  useful. 
They  would  afford  well  merited  rewards  to  those  who 
have  long  and  faithfully  served  their  country;  present  the 
best  incentives  to  good  conduct,  and  the  best  means  of 
ensuring  a  proper  discipline;  destroy  the  inequality  in  that 
respect  between  the  military  and  navn!  services,  and 
relieve  our  offiners  from  many  inconvenietr  es  and  morti- 
fications, which  occur  when  our  vessels  meet  those  of 


oiii^  Datioos — ours  being  the  dniy  service  m  which  ^4h 
grades  do  not  exist. 

A  report  of  the  post  master  general,  which  accompanies 
this  communication,  will  show  the  present  state  of  the  post 
office  department^  and  its  general  operations  for  some 
years  past 

There  is  established  by   law  eighty-eight  thousand  six 
hundred  miles  of  p'ost  roads,  on  which  the  mail  is  now 
transported  eighty-five  thousand  seven  hundred  miles;  and 
"Contracts  have  been  maxJe  for  its  transportation  oo  all  the 
♦established  routes,  with  one  or  two  exceptions.     There 
are  five  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty  post  othces  in  the 
Utiion,  and  as  many  post  masters.     The  gross  amount  of 
postage  which  accrued  from  the  first  of  July,  one  thousand 
eight   hundred   and  twen*) "three,  was  one   million  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty- 
five  dollars  and  twelve  cents.    ^During  the  same  period,  the 
expenditures  of  the  post  office  department  amounted  to 
one  million  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  thousand   eight 
hundred  and  eighty-five  dollars,  and  fifty-one  cents;  and 
Tsonsisted  of  the  following  item's:— compensation  to  post- 
masters,  three   hundred    and    fifty-three    thousand    nine 
hundred  and  ninety-five  dollars  and  ninety^eight  cents; 
incidental  expenses,  thii^ty   thousand  6ight  hundred  and 
sixty-six  dollars  and  thirty-seven  cents;  transportation  of 
the   mail,  seven   hundred  and  eighty-four   thousand  six 
hundred  dollars  and  eight  cents;  paymerils  into  the  treas- 
ury, four  hundred  and  twenty-three  dollars,  and    eight 
cents.     On  the  first  of  July  last,  there  was  due  to  the 
department,  from  post  masters,  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
'thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-five  dollars  and  twenty- 
eight  cents;  from  late  postmasters  and  contractors  two 
hundred  and  fifty-six  thousaud  sevea  hundred  sitid  forty- 
nine  dollars  and  thirty-one  cents;  making  a  total  amount 
of  balances  due  to  the  department,  of  three  hundred  and 
ninety-one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-foUr  dollars 
and  fifty-nine  cents.     These  balances  embrace  all  delin- 
quencies of  postmasters  and  contractorsj  which  have  taken 
place  since  the.  organization  of  the  department.     There 
Was  due  by  the  department  to  codtractOFS,  on  the  first  da^ 


jt  July  last  twenty-sis  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty» 
eight  dollars  and  sixty-four  cents. 

The  transportation  of  the  mail,  within  five  years  past, 
has  been  greatly  extended,  and  the  expenditures  of  the 
department  proportionally  increased.  Although  the  post- 
age which  has  accrued  within  the  last  three  years,  has 
fallen  short  of  the  expenditures  two  hundred  and  sixtj'-two 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-one  dollars  and  Ibrty- 
six  cents,  it  appears  that  collections  have  been  made,  from 
the  outstanding  balances,  to  meet  the  principal  part  of  the 
current  demands. 

It  is  estimated,  that  not  more  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  of  the  above  balances  can  be  collec- 
ted, and  that  a  considerable  part  of  this  sum  can  only  be 
realized  by  a  resort  to  legal  process.  Some  improvement 
in  the  receipts  of  postage  is  expected.  A  prompt  attention 
to  the  collection  of  moneys  received  by  postmasters,  it  is 
believed,  will  enable  the  department  to  continue  its  ope- 
rations without  aid  from  the  treasury,  unless  the  expendi- 
ture shall  be  increased  by  the  establishment  of  new  mail 
routes. 

A  revision  of  some  parts  of  the  post  ofiice  law  may  be 
necessary;  and  it  is  submitted,  whether  it  would  not  be 
proper  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  postmasters, 
where  the  compensation  exceeds  a  certain  amount,  by- 
nomination  to  the  senate,  as  other  officers  of  the  general 
government  are  appointed. 

Having  communicated  my  views  to  congress,  at  the 
'commencetaent  of  the  last  session,  respecting  the  encour- 
agement which  ought  to  be  given  to  our  manufactures,  and 
the  principle  on  which  it  should  be  founded,  I  have  only 
to  addj  that  those  views  remain  unchanged,  and  that  the 
pteseht  state  of  those  countries  with  which  we  have  the 
'  most  immediatepolitical  relations,  and  greatest  commercial 
intercourse,  tends  to  confirm  them.  Under  this  impression, 
I  recommend  a  review  of  the  tariff,  forthe  purpose  of  af- 
fording such  additional  protection  to  those  articles  which  we 
are  prepared  to  manufacture,  or  which  are  more  immedi- 
ately connected  with  the  defence  and  independence  of  the 
"courltry. 
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The  actual  state  of  the  public  accounts  furnishes  addi* 
lional  evidence  of  the  efficiency  of  the  present  system  of 
accountability,  in  relation  to  the  public  expenditure.  Of 
the  money  drawn  from  the  Treasury  since  the  fourth  of 
March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventeen,  the 
sum  remaining  unaccounted  for,  on  the  thirtieth  of  Sep- 
tember last,  is  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars 
less  than  on  the  thirtieth  of  September  preceding,  and  du- 
ring the  same  period,  a  deduction  nf  nearly  a  million  of 
dollars  has  been  made  in  the  amount  of  the  unsettled  ac- 
counts for  moneys  advanced  previously  to  the<fourth  of 
March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventeen.  It 
will  be  obvious,  that,  in  proportion  as  the  mass  of  accounts 
of  the  latter  description  is  diminished,  by  settlement,  the 
difficulty  of  settling  the  residue  i«  increased,  froni  the  con- 
sideration, that,  in  many  instances,  it  can  be  obtained  only 
by  legal  process.  For  more  precise  details  on  this  subject, 
!  refer  to  a  report  from  the  First  Comptroller  of  the  Trea- 
sury. 

The  sum  which  was  appropriated  at  the  last  session,  for 
the  repair  of  the  Cumberiaud  road,  has  been  applied  with 
good  effect  to  that  object.  A  final  report  has  not  yet  been 
received  from  the  agent  who  was  appointed  to  superintend 
it.  As  soon  as  it  is  received,  it  shall  be  communicated  to 
Congress. 

Many  patriotic  and  enlightened  citizens,  who  have  made 
the  subject  an  object  of  particular  investigation,  have  sug- 
o-ested  an  improvement  of  still  greater  importance.  They 
are  of  opinion  that  the  waters  of  the  Cbesapeake  and  Ohio 
may  be  connecte^d  together,  by  one  continued  canal,  and 
at  an  expense  far  short  of  the  value  and  importance  of  the 
object  to  be  obtained.  If  this  could  be  accomplished,  it  is 
impossible  to  calculate  the  beneficial  consequences  which 
would  result  from  it.  A  great  portion  of  the  produce  of 
the  very  fertile  country  through  which  it  would  pass,  would 
find  a  market  through  that  channel.  Troops  might  be 
moved  with  great  facility  in  war,  with  cannon,  and  every 
kind  of  mimition,  and  in  either  direction.  Connecting  the 
Atlantic  with  the  Western  country,  in  a  line  passmg  throJgh 
<hc  seat  of  the  national  government,  it  would  contribafe 
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iisseiiliiUly  to  strengthen  the  bond  of  Union  itself.  Beliiej^- 
ing,  as  I  do,  that  Congress  possesses  the  right  to  appropriattj 
money  for  such  a  national  object,  (the  jurisdiction  remain- 
ing to  the  states  through  which  the  canal  would  pass,)  I 
submit  it  to  your  consideration  whether  it  may  not  be  ad' 
visablc  to  authorise,  by  an  adequate  appropriation,  the 
employmept  of*  a  suitable  number  of  the  officers  of  the, 
corps  of  engineers,  to  examine  the  unexplored  ground  du** 
ring  the  next  season,  and  to  report  their  opinion  thereon. 
It  will  likewise  be  proper  to  extend  their  examination  to 
the  several  routes  through  which  the  waters  of  the  Ohio 
may  be  connected,  by  canals,  with  those  of  Lake  Erie. 

As  the  Cumberland  road  will  require  annual  repairs,  and 
Congress  have  not  thought  it  expedient  to  recommend  to 
the  states  an  amendment  to  the  constitution,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  vesting  in  the  United  States  a  power  to  adopt  and 
execute  a  system  of  internal  impro?ement,  it  is  also  sub 
mitted  to  your  consideration,  whether  it  may  not  be  expe- 
dient to  authorise  the  Executive  to  enter  into  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  several  states  through  which  the  road  passesj 
to  establish  tolls,  each  within  its  limits,  for  the  purpose  ol 
defraying  the  expense  of  future  repairs,  and  providing, 
also,  by  suitable  penalties,  for  its  protection  against  future 
injuries. 

The  act  of  Congress  of  the  seventh  of  May,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-two,  appropriated  the  sum  ol 
twenty-two  thousand  seven  hundred  dollars  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  two  piers  as  a  shelter  for  vessoJs  from  ice,  neai 
Cape  Henlopen,  Delaware  Bay.  To  effect  the  object  of 
the  act,  the  officers  of  the  board  of  engineers,  with  commo 
dore  Bainbridge,  were  directed  to  prepare  plans  and  esti- 
mates of  piers  sufficient  to  answer  the  purpose  intended  by 
the  act.  It  appears  by  their  report,  which  accompanie?; 
the  documents  from  the  war  department,  that  the  appro 
priation  is  not  adequate  to  the  purpose  intended;  and,  as 
the  piers  would  be  of  great  service,  both  to  the  navigation 
of  the  Delaware  Bay,  and  the  protection  of  vessels  on  the 
adjacent  parts  of  the  coast,  I  submit  for  the  consideration 
of  congress  whether  additional  and  sufficient  appropriation 
should  not  be  roads. 
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rhe  board  of  engineers  were  also  directed  to  exatnin* 
•ind  survey  the  entrance  of'the  harbor  of  the  port  of  Presqu- 
i^le  in  Pennsylvania,  in  order  to  make  an  estimate  of  the 
expense  of  removing  the  obstructions  to  the  entrance, 
with  a  plan  of  the  best  mode  of  effecting  the  same  under 
the  appropriation  for  that  purpose.lby  act  of  congress  passed 
3d  March  last.  The  report  of  the  board  accompanies  the 
papers  from  the  war  department,  and  is  submitted  for  the 
consideration  of  congiess. 

A  strong  hope  has  been  long  entertained,  founded  on 
the  heroic  struggle  of  the  Greeks,  that  they  would  succeed 
in  their  contest,  and  resume  their  equal  station  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  It  is  believed  that  the  whole  civilized 
world  takes  a  deep  interest  in  their  welfare.  Although 
no  power  has  declared  in  their  favor,  yet  none,  according 
to  our  information,  has  taken  part  against  them.  Their 
cause  and  their  name  have  protected  them  from  dangers, 
which  might,  ere  this,  have  overwhelmed  any  other  people. 
The  crdinfify  caicuiftiitjr.s  of.  interest  and  of  acquistion, 
v/ith  a  view  io  aggrandizement,  which  min2;le  sq  much  iu 
ihe  transactions  of  nations,  seem  to  have  had  no  efiect  in 
regard  to  them. — From  the  facts  which  have  come  to  our 
knowledge,  there  is  good  cause  to  believe  that  their  enemy 
has  lost  forever  all  dominion  over  them:  that  Greece  will 
become  ;;gain  an  independent  nation.  That  she  may  ob- 
tain  that  rank,,  is  the  object  of  our  most  ardent  wishes. 

It  was  stated  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  session, 
that  a  great  effort  was  then  making  in  Spain  and  Portugal 
lo  improve  tlie  condition  of  the  people  of  those  countries, 
ind  that  it  appeared  to  be  conducted  with  extraordinary 
iiioderation.  It  need  scarcely  be  remarked,  that  the  result 
lias  been,  so  far,  very  different  from  what  was  then  antici- 
pated. Of  events  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  with  which 
we  have  so  much  intercourse,  and  from  which  we  derive  our 
origin,  vve  have  always  been  anxious  and  interested  spec- 
tators. The  citizens  of  the  United  States  cherish  senti- 
ments the  most  friendly,  in  favor  of  the  liberty  and  happi-^ 
ness  of  their  fellow-men,  on  that  side  of  the  Atlantic.  In 
?he  wars  of  the  European  powers,  in  matters  relating  to 
hemselves,  we  hove  never  taken  any  part,  nor  does  it  coii^-< 
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jKirtwlth  Durpolicy  sotodo.  It  is  only  when  oupi-rghts  are 
invaded,  or  seriously  menaced,  that  we  resent  injuries  or 
make  preparation  for  our  defence.  With  the  movements 
in  this  hemisphere,  we  are,  of  necessity,  more  immediately 
connected,  and  by  causes  which  must  be  obvious  to  all  en- 
lightened and  impartial  observers.  The  political  system 
of  the  Allied  Powers,  is  essentially  different,  in  this  respect 
from  that  of  America.  This  diflerence  proceeds  from  that 
which  exists  in  their  respective  governments.  And  to  the 
defence  of  our  own,  which  has  been  achieved  by  the 
loss  of  so  much  blood  and  treasure,  and  matured  by  the 
wisdom  of  their  most  enlightened  citizens,  and  underivhicb 
we  have  enjoyed  unexampled  felicity,  this  whole  nation  is 
devoted.  We  owe  it,  therefore,  to  candor,  and  to  the  am- 
icable relations  existing  between  the  United  States  and 
those  powers,  ta  declare  that  we  should  consider  any  at- 
tempt oa  their  part  to  extend  their  system  to  any  portion  of 
this  hemisphere,  as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety. 
With  the  existing  colonies  or  dependencies  of  any  Europe- 
an power,  we  have  not  interfered,  and  shall  not  interfere. 
But,  with  the  governments  who  have  declared  their  inde- 
pendence and  maintained  it  and  whose  independence  we 
have,  on  great  consideration,  and  on  just  principles,  ac- 
knowledged, we  could  not  view  any  interposition  for  the 
purpose  of  oppressing  them,  or  controlling,  in  any  other 
manner,  their  destiny,  by  any  European  power  in  any 
Other  light  than  as  the  manifestation  of  an  unfriendly,  dis- 
position towards  the  United  States.  In  the  war  between 
those  new  governments  and  Spain,  we  declared  our  neu- 
trality at  the  time  of  their  recognition,  and  to  this  we  have 
adhered,  and  shall  continue  to  adhere,  provided  no  change 
shall  occur,  which  in  the  judgment  of  the  competent  au- 
thorities of  this  government,  shall  make  a  correspondin«' 
change,  on  the  part  of  the  Uuited  States,  indispensable  to 
their  security- 

The  late  events  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  shew  that  EoroDe 
is  still  unsettled.     Of  this  important  fact,  no  stronger  proof 
can  be  adduced,  than  that  the  allied  powers  fhoiild  have 
tho'Jght  it  proper  on  any  principle  satisfactory  to  then  «!e!i  es 
to  have  iaterposedi  by  force,  in  the  internal  concerns  of 
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Spain.  To  ivhat  extent  such  interposition  may  be  carried, 
on  the  same  principle,  is  a  question,  in  which  all  independ- 
ent powers,  whose  governments  differ  from  theirs,  are  in-, 
terested,  even  those  most  remote,  aq^  surely  none  more  so 
than  the  U  States.  Our  policy,  in  regard  to  Europe,  which 
was  adopted  at  an  early  stage  of  the  wars  which  have  so 
long  agitated  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  nevertheless  Re- 
mains the  same,  which  is,  not  to  interfere  in  the  internal 
concerns  of  any  of  its  powers;  to  consider  the  government 
de  facto  as  the  legitimoite  government  for  us;  to  cultivate 
iriendly  relations  with  it,  and  to  preserve  those  relations 
by  a  frank,  lirm  and  manly  policy,  meeting,  in  all  instances; 
the  just  claims  of  every  power,  submitting  to  injuries  from 
none.  But,  in  regard  to  those  continents,  circumstances 
are  eminently  and  c  j»,spicuously  difl'erent.  It  is  impossible 
that  the  allied  powers  should  extend  their  political  system 
to  any  portion  of  either  continent,  without  endangering  our 
peace  and  happiness;  nor  can  any  one  believe  that  our 
Southern  Brethren,  if  left  to  themselves,  would  adopt  it  of 
their  own  accord.  It  is  equally  impossible,  therefore,  that 
we  s'loald  behold  such  interposition,  in  any  form,  with  in- 
difference. If  we  look  to  the  comparative  strength  and 
resourcesof  Spain  and  those  new  governments,  and  their 
distance  from  each  other,  it  must  be  obvious  that  she  caj> 
never  subdue  thera.  It  is  still  the  true  policy  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  to  leave  the  parties  to  themselves,  iij  the  hope 
that  other  powers  ^vill  pursue  the  same  course. 

If  we  compare  the  present  condition  of  our  union  with 
its  actual  state  at  the  close  of  our  Revolution,  the  history 
of  the  world  furnishes  no  example  of  a  progress  in  im- 
provement in  all  the  important  circumstances  which 
constitute  the  happiness  of  a  nation,  which  bears  any  re- 
semblaiice  to  it.  At  the  first  epoch,  our  population  did 
not  exceed  three  millions.  By  the  last  census  it  amounted 
to  about  ten  millions,  and,  what  is  more  extraordinary,  it 
is  almost  altogether  native — for  the  emigration  from  other 
<wuntries  has  been  inconsiderable.  At  the  first  epoch, 
^alf  the  territory  within  ourficknowledged  limits  was  unin- 
habited and  a  wilderness.  Since  then,  new  territory  haa 
been  acquired,  of  vast  extept,  comprising  within  it  many 
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rivers,  particularly  the  Mississippi,  the  navig\tJon  c/ which 
to  the  ocean  was  of  the  highest  impor'.ance   lo  ihe  original 
slates.     Over  this  territory  our  population  has  expanded  in 
every  direction,  and   new  states  have  been  estabiishc  d  al* 
most  equal  in  number  to  those  which  formed  the  first  bond 
(>f  our  Union.     This  expansion  of  our  populuticn,  and   ac* 
ces^iion  of  new  States   lo  our  Union,  have  had  '.he  happiest 
effect  on  all  its  highest    interests.     That  it  has  eniiuentiy 
augmented  our  resources,  and  added  to  our  strength    and 
respectability  as  a  power,  is  admitted  by  all.     But,  it  is  not 
in  these   important    circumstances   only,   that   this  hapjiy 
effect  is  felt.     It  is  manifest  that,  by  enlarging  the  basis  of 
our  system,  and  increasing  the  number  of  states,  the  systetn 
itself  has  been  greatly  strengthened  in  both   its  branches. 
Consolidation   and  disunion  have  thereby    been    rendered 
equally  impracticable.     Each  government,  confiding  in  its 
own  strength,  has  less  lo  apprehend  from  the  othtr,  and  in 
consequence,  each   enjoying  a  greater  freedom  ©faction, 
is  rendered  more  efficient  forallthe  purposes  for  which  it 
was  instituted.     It  is  unnecessary  to  treat,  here,  of  the 
^ast  improvement  made  in  the  system  itself,  by  the  adop* 
tion  of  this  constitution,  and  of  its  happy  eflfect  in  elevating 
the  character,  and  in  protecting  the  rights  of  the  nation  a* 
well  as  of  individuals.     To  what  then  do  we  owe  these 
blessings?     it  is  known  to  all,  that  we  derive  therh   from 

^,  the  excellence  of  our  institutions.      Ought  we  not   then  to 
adopt  every  measure,  which  may  be  necessary  to  perpetB 

^    ate  them. 

JAMES  MONROE 
Washington,  December  2,  1823. 
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reliorii-  citizens- of  the  Sen-ate 

and  of  the  House  oj"  Representatives.  . 
The  view  which  I  ha%'e  now  to  present  to  you,  of  ouf 
affairs,  foreign  and  domestic,  realizes  the  most  sanguine 
aaticipalions  which  have  been  entertained,  of  the  public 
prosperity.  If  we  look,  to  the  whole,  out  growth  as  a  na- 
tion, continues  to  be  rapid  beyond  example:  if  to  the  states 
which  compose  it,  the  same  gratifying  spectacle  is  exhib- 
ited. Our  expansion  over  the  vast  territory  within  our 
limits,  has  been  great,  without  indicating  any  decline  in 
those  sections  from  which  the  emigration  has  been  most 
conspicuous.  We  have  daily  gained  strength,  by  a  native 
population,  in  every  quarter:  a  population,  devoted  to  our 
happy  system  of  government,  and  cherishing  the  bond  of 
union  with  fraternal  affection.  Experience  has  already 
shown,  that  the  difference  of  climate,  and  of  industry  pro 
ceeding  from  that  cause  inseparable  from  such  vast  do. 
mains,  and  which  under  other  systems,  might  have  a  re» 
pulsive  tendency,  cannot  fail  to  produce  with  ns,  under 
wise  regulations,  the  opposite  effpct.  What  one  portion 
Wants  the  other  may  supply,  and  this  will  be  most  sensibly 
felt  by  the  parts  most  distant  from  each  other,  forming 
thereby  a  domestic  market,  and  an  aetive  intercourse  be- 
tween the  extremes,  and  throughout  every  portion  of  our 
Vuion,    Tbus,  by  a  bappy  distributioo  of  power  bctweec 


ciic  natioual  and  state  governments;  governments  whi-ca 
rest,  exclusively,  on  the  sovereignly  of  tiie  people,  and 
are  fully  adequate  to  the  great  purposes  for  which  they 
were  respectively  instituted,  causes  which  might  otherwise 
lead  to  dismemberment,  operate  powerfully  to  draw  us 
closer  together.  In  every  other  circumstance,  a  correct 
view  of  the  actual  state  of  our  union,  must  be  equally  grat- 
ifying to  our  constituents.  Our  relations  with  foreign  pow- 
ers are  of  a  friendly  character,  although  certain  interesting 
differences  remain  unsettled  with  some.  Our  revenue, 
under  the  mild  system  of  impost  and  tonnage,  continues  to 
be  adequate  to  all  the  purposes  of  the  government.  Our 
agriculture,  commerce,  manufactures,  and  navigation  flour- 
ish. Our  fortifications  are  advancing  in  the  degree  author- 
ised by  existing  appropriations,  to  maturity;  and  due  pro- 
gress is  made  in  the  augmentation  of  the  navy,  to  the  limit 
prescribed  for  it  by  law.  For  these  blessings  we  owe  to 
Almighty  God,  from  whom  we  derive  them,  and  with  pro- 
found revereruce,  our  most  grateful  and  unceasing  acknowl- 
edgments. 

In  advertiog  to  our  relations  with  foreign  powers,  which 
are  always  an  object  of  the  highest  importance,  I  have  to 
remark,  that  of  the  subjects  which  have  been  brought  into 
discussion  with  them,  during  (he  present  admrnistrariowj 
some  have  been  satisikctoriiy  terminated;  others  have  been 
suspended,  to  be  resumed  hereafter,  under  circumstancea 
more  favorable  to  success;  and  others  are  ftili  in  negotia- 
tion, with  (he  hope  that  they  may  be  adjusted,  with  mutuai 
accommodation,  to  the  interests  and  to  the  satisfaction  o" 
the  respective  parties.  It  has  been  the  invariable  object  ot 
ihis  government  to  cherish  the  most  friendly  reliUions  with 
every  power,  and  on  principles  and  condilions  which  might 
make  them  permanent.  A  systeciatic  effort  has  been  mace 
to  place  our  commerce,  with  each  pov>'er,  on  a  footing  of 
perfect  reciprocity;  to  settle  with  ea^;h,  in  a  spirit  of  candor 
and  liberality,  all  existing  differences,  and  to  anticipate 
and  remove,  so  far  as  it  might  be  practicable,  all  causes  of 
future  variance. 

It  having  been  stipulated,  by  the  seventh  article  of  the 
cor.vealion  of  navigation  and  coniiuerc^,.  which  vas  rov.- 
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ckrded  on  the  24th  of  June,  1822,  between  the  UmteU 
States  and  France,  that  the  said  convention  should  contin- 
we  in  force  for  t«'o  years^'rom  the  first  of  October  of  that 
year,  and  for  an  indefinite  term  afterwards,  unless  one  of 
the  parties  should  declare  its  intention  to  renounce  it,  in 
whicli  event  it  should  cease  to  operate  at  the  end  of  six 
months  from  such  declaration;  and  no  such  intention  having 
been  announced,  the  convention  having  been  found  advan- 
tageous to  both  parties,  it  has  since  renaained,  and  still  re- 
mains in  full  force.  At  the  time  when  that  convention  was 
concluded  many  interesting  subjects  were  left  unsettled, 
and  particularly  our  claims  to  indemnity  for  spoilatione 
which  were  committed  on  our  commerce  in  the  late  wars. 
For  these  interests  and  claims,  it  was  in  the  contenoplatioE 
of  the  parties  to  make  provision  at  a  subsequent  day,  by  a 
more  comprehensive  and  definitive  treaty.  The  object 
has  been  duly  attended  to  since,  by  the  executive-,  but  as 
yet  it  has  not  been  accomplished.  It  is  hoped  that  a  favor- 
able opportunity  will  present  itself  for  opening  a  negotia* 
tioo,  which  may  embrace  and  arrange  all  existing  differen- 
ces, and  every  other  concern  in  which  they  have  a  common 
interest,  upon  the  accession  of  the  pr»eent  King  of  France, 
an  event  which  has  occurred  since  the  close  of  the  lust  s^s- 

&inn  of -oongtBSS, 

With  Great  Britain,  our  commercial  intercourse  rests  on 
the  same  fooling  that  it  did  at  the  last  session.  By  the 
convention  of  1816,  the  commerce  between  the  United 
States  and  the  British  donrjinions,  in  Europe,  and  the  East 
Indies,  was  arranged  on  a  principle  of  reciprocily.  That 
convention  was  confirmed  and  continued  in  force,  with  ^ 
slight  esceplions,  by  a  subsequent  treaty,  for  the  term  of 
ten  years,  from  the  20th  of  October,  1518,  the  date  of  the 
latter.  The  trade  with  the  British  colonies  in  the  West 
Indies,  has  not,  as  yet,  been  arranged  by  treaty,  or  other- 
wise, to  our  satisfaction.  ^\n  approach  to  that  result  has 
been  made  by  legislative  acts,  whereby  many  serious  im» 
pedimfnts  which  had  beep  raised  by  the  parties,  in  defence 
of  their  respective  claims,  were  removed.  An  earnest  de- 
sire exists,  and  has  been  manifested,  on  the  part  of  this 
g^vernmorrt,  fo  place    t!je  cpmrnerce   ^vith  the  colonics^ 
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.■'^ikewifee,  on  a  footing  of  reciprocal  advantage,  aaii  it  is 
hoped  that  the  British  government,  seeing  the  justice  of 
the  proposal,  and  its  importance  to  the  colonies,  will,  ere 
Jong,  accede  to  it. 

The  commissioners  who  were  appointed  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  boundary,  between  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  and  those  of  Great  Britain,  specified  in  the  fifth  arti- 
cle of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  having  disagreed  in  their  de- 
cision; and  both  governments  having  agreed  to  establish 
that  boundary,  by  amicalli"le  negotiation  between  them,  it  is 
hoped  that  it  may  be  satisfactorily  adjusted  in  that  mode. 
The  boundary  specifie(4  hy  the  sixth  article,  has  been  es* 
tsablished,  by  the  decision  of  the  comnrissioners.  From  the 
progress  made  in  that  provided  for  by  the  seventh,  accord- 
ing" to  a  report  recently  received,  there  is  good  cause  to 
presume  that  it  will  b(j  settled  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
yfear.  /  _ 

It  is  a  cause  of  seriiius  regret,  that  no  arrangetnent  has 
-yet  been  finally  concliided  between  the  two  governments, 
tQ  secure  by  joint  co-operation,  the  suppression,  of  the 
slave  trade.  It  was  iS^e  object  of  the  British  government, 
in  the  early  stages  oflthe  negotiation,  to  adopt  a  plan  for 
the  suppression,  whicfa  should  include  the  concession  of 
Qie  mutual  right  of  sliarch,  by  the  ships  of  war  of  each 
party,  of  the  vessels  of  the  other,  for  suspected  offenders. 
This  was  objected  to  by  this  government,  on  the  principle 
that  as  the  right  of  search  was  a  right  of  war  of  abilliger- 
ent  towards  a  neiitral  power,  it  might  have  an  ill  effect  fO 
extend  it,  by  treaty,  to  an  offTence  which  had  been  made 
comparatively  mi'd  to  a  time  of  peace.  Anxious  howev- 
er, for  the  suppressiort  of  this  trade,  it  was  thought  advis- 
able, in  compliance  wfth  a.  resolution  of  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives, foundedfon  an  act  of  congress  to  propose  to 
the  British  government  un  expedient,  which  should/Be 
free  from  that  objection,  and  more  effectual  for  the  objectj 
by  making  it  piratical. 

In  that  mode,  the  enormity  of  the  crime  would  place  the 
offenders  out  of  the  protections  of  their  government,  and 
involve  no  question  of  search,  or  other  question,  between 
thfe  parties,  toechii|g  their  respective  rights.     It  was  be- 
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afeveci,  also,  that"  it  would  completely  suppress  the  trade,  iu 
vessels  of  both  parties,  and  by  their  respective  citizens 
and  subjects  in  those  of  other  powers,  with  whom,  it  was 
hoped,  that  the  odium  which  \Vould  thereby  be  attached 
to  it,  would  produce  a  correspoading  arrangement,  and  by 
aieans  thereof,  its  entire  extirpation  forever,  A  con- 
vention  to  this  effect  was  concluded  and  signed  in  London, 
on  the  thirteenth  day  of  March,  i'824,  by  plenipotentiaries 
duly  authorised  by  both  governments,  to  the  ratification  of 
•vvhich  certain  obstacles  have  arisen,  which  are  not  yet  en- 
tirely removed.  The  differences  between  the  parties  still 
remaining,  has  been  reduced  to  a  point,  not  of  sufficient 
magnitude,  as  is  presumed,  to  be  permitted  to  defeat  an  ob- 
ject so  near  the  heari  of  both  nations,  and  so  desirable  to 
the  friends  of  humanity  throughout  the  world.  As  objec- 
tions however,  to  the  principle  recommended  by  the  house 
of  representatives,  or  at  least  to  the  cbnsequences  insepara* 
ble  from  it,  and  which  are  understood  to  apply  to  the  law, 
have  been  raised,  which  may  deserve  a  reconsideration  of 
the  whole  subject,  I  hai^e  thought  proper  to  suspend  the 
conclusion  of  a  new  convention  until  the  definitive  senti- 
ments of  congress  may  be  ascertained.  The  documents 
relating  to  the  negotiation,  are  with  that  intent,  submitted 
to  your  consideration. 

Our  commerce  with  Sweden  has  befen  placed  on  a  footing 
of  perfect  reciprocity,  by  treaty;  and  with  Russia,  the 
Netherlands,  Prussia,  the  free  Hanseatic  cities,  the  Duke- 
doms of  Oldenburg  and  Sardina,  by  internal  regulations 
on  each  side,  founded  on  mutual  agreement,  between  the 
respective  governments. 

The  principles  upon  Vvhich  the  commercial  policy  of  the 
United  States  is  founded,  are  to  be  traced  to  an  early  peri- 
od. They  are  essentially  connected  with  those  upon  which 
their  independence  was  declared,  and  owe  their  origin  to 
the  enlightened  men  who  took  the  lead  in  our  affairs  at  that 
important  epoch.  They  are  developed  in  their  first  treaty 
,  of  commerce  with  France,  of  the  6th  of  February,  1778, 
and  by  a  formal  commissioas»vhich  was  instituted  immedi- 
ately alter  the  conclusion  or  their  revolutionary  struggle, 
for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  treatie^bf  commerce  with 
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•■^vefy  Lufop^ao  power.  The  first  treaty  of  the  Uiaited- 
"^tates  with  Prussia,  which  was  negotiated  hy  that  com- 
mission, affords  a  signal  ilhistration  of  those  principles. 
The  act  of  congress  of  the  3d  of  March,  1815,  adopted  im-* 
mediately  after  the  return  of  a  general  peace,  was  a  new 
overture  to  foreign  nations,  to  establish  our  commercial  re- 
lations with  them,  on  hasis  of  free  and  equal  reciprocity. 
That  principle  has  pervaded  all  the  acts  of  congress,  and 
all  the  negotiation  of  the  execiitive  on  the  subject  since. 

A  convention  for  the  settlement  of  important  questions,  in 
•j-elation  to  the  North-West  coast  of  this  continent,  and  its 
adjoimng  seas,  was  concluded  and  signed  at  St.  Petersburgb 
on  the         of  last,  by  the  minister  Plenipotentiary  of 

_the  United  States,  and  plenipotentiary  of  the  imperial 
government  of  Russia.  It  will  be  immediately  laid  before 
the  senate,  for  the  exercise  of  the  constitutional  authority 
if  that  body,  with  reference  to  its  ratification.  It  is  proper 
'o  add,  that  the  manner  in  which  this  negotiation  was  iR- 
Tited  and  conducted,  on  the  part  of  the  emperor,  has  beet 
Tery  satisfactory. 

The  great  and  extraordinary  changes  which  have  hap- 
pened in  the  governments  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  within  the 
last  two  years,  without  seriously  affecting  the  friendly  re- 
lations which,  under  all  of  them,  have  been  maintained  with 
those  powers,  by  the  United  States,  have  been  obstacles  to 
"ihe  adjustment  of  the  particular  subjects  of  discussion  which 
have  arisen  with  each.  A  resohition  of  the  senate,  adopted 
at  their  last  session,  called  for  information,  as  to  the  effect 
produced  upon  our  relations  with  Spain,  by  the  recognition, 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  of  the  independent  South 
American  governments.  The  papers  containing  that  infor- 
mation are  now  communicated  to  congress. 

A  charge  ^'affairs  has  been  received  from  the  indepefl. 
-aent  government  of  Brazil.  That  country  heretofore,  a. 
colonial  possession  of  Portugal,  had  some  years  since  been 
proclaimed,  by  the  sovereign  of  Portugal  himself,  an  inde» 
pendent  kingdom.  Since  his  return  to  Lisbon,  a  revolution 
in  Brazil  has  established  a  new  government  there,  with  an 
imperial  title,  at  the  head  of  which  is  placed  the  prince  m 
whom  the   regency  had  been  vested,  by  the  king,  at  tlVe 
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X:^'  b^lpp  icable  to  ail  parties,  could,  it  was  presumed, 
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be  viewed  by  none,  other  than  aS'  a  proof  of  an  earnest  de 
sire  to  preserve  those  relations  with  every  power.  In  the  late 
war  between  France  and  Spain,  a  crisis  occurred  in  which 
it  seemed  probable  that  all  the  controvertible  principles, 
involved  in  such  wars,  might  be  brought  into  discussion,  and 
settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties.  Propositions  hav- 
ing this  object  in  view,  have  been  made  to  the  governments 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  Russia,  and  of  other  powers, 
which  have  been  received  in  a  friendly  manner  by  all,  but 
as  yet  no  treaty  has  been  formed  with  either  for  its  accom- 
plishinent.  The  policy  will,  it  is  presumed,  be  persevered 
in,  and  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  successful. 

It  will  always  be  recollected,  that  with  one  of  the  partiea 
to  those  wars,  and  from  whom  we  received  those  injuries^ 
we  sought  redress  by  war. — From  the  other  by  whose  then 
reirrning  government  our  vessels  were  seized  in  port  as  well 
as  at  sea,  and  their  cargoes  confiscated,  indemnity  has  been 
■expected,  but  has  not  yet  been  rendered.  It  was  under  the 
tnllaence  of  the  latter  that  our  vessels  were  likewise  seized 
by  the  goverments  of  Spain,  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden 
and  Naples,  and  from  whom  indemnity  has  been  claimed 
and  is  still  expected,  with  the  exception  of  Spain,  by  whom 
it  has  been  rendered.  With  both  parties  we  had  abund- 
ant cause  of  war  but  we  had  no  alternative  but  to  resist 
that  which  was  most  powerful  at  sea,  and  pressed  us  near- 
est at  home.  With  this,  all  differences  were  settled  by  a 
treaty,  founded  on  conditions  fair  and  honorable  to  both, 
and  which  has  been  so  far  executed  with  perfect  good  faith. 
It  has  been  earnestly  hoped,  that  the  other  would,  of  its  own 
accord  and  from  a  sentiment  of  justice  and  conciliation, 
make  to  our  citizens,  the  indemnity  to  which  they  are  enti- 
tled, and  thereby  remove  from  our  relations  any  just  cause 
of  discontent  on  our  side. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  receipts  into  the  treasury  during 
the  current  year,  exclusive  of  loans,  will  exceed  eighteen 
million  live  hundred  thousand  dollars,  which  with  the  sum 
remaining  in  the  treasury,  at  the  end  of  the  last  year, 
amounting  to  ^9,463,922  81  cents,  will,  after  discharging 
the  current  disbursements  of  the  j^ear  the  interest  on  the 
public  debt,  and  upwards  of  ^11,500^000  of  the  principal, 


leave  a  balance  ofmore^tlian  three  million  dollars  in  the- 
treasury  on  the  first  day  of  January  next. 

A  larger  amount  of  the  debt  contracted  during  the  late 
War,  bearing  an  interest  of  six  per  cent,  becoming  redeema- 
ble in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  year,  than  could  be  dis- 
charged by  the  ordinary  rerenue,  the  act  of  the  twenty 
sixth  of  May,  authorised  a  loan  of  five  million  dollars,  at  four 
and  a  half  per  cent,  to  meet  the  same.  By  this  arrangement- 
annual  saving  will  accrue  to  the  public  of  ^75,000. 

Under  the  act  of  the  twenty-fourth  of  May  last,  a  loan  of 
Cvc  million  dollars  was  authorised,,  in  order  to  meet  the 
awards,  under  the  Florida  treair}':,  wliich  was  negotiated  at 
par,  with  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  at  four  ar.d  a  half 
per  cent,  the  limit  of  interest  fixed  by  the  act.  By  this 
provision  the  claims  of  onv  citizens,,  who  had  sustained  so 
ifreat  a  loss  by  spoilations,  and  from  whom  indemnity  had- 
been  so  long  withheld,  were  promptly  paid.  For  these  ad- 
vances, the  public  will  be  amply  repaid,  at  no  distant  day^ 
by  the  sale  of  the  lands  ia  Florida.  Of  the  great  advanta- 
ges resulting  from  the  acquisition  of  the  territory  in  other.- 
respects,  too  high  an  estimate  cannot  be  formed^ 

li  is  estimated  that  the  receipts  into  the  treasury,  durins: 
the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-five,  will 
be  sufficient  to  meet  the  disbursements  of  the  year,  includ- 
ing the  sum  ten  million  dollars,  which  is  annually  appropri- 
ated by  the  act,  constituting  the  sinking  fand,  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  principal  and  interest  of  public  debt. 

The  v/hole  amount  of  the  public  debt  on  the  first  of  Jan- 
uary next,  rna}'^  be  estimated  at  eighty  six  million  dollars  in- 
clusive of  two  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  the 
loan  authorised  by  the  act  of  the  twenty  sixth  of  May  last. 
In  this  estimate  is  included  a  stock  of  seven  million  dollars^, 
issued  for  the  purchase  of  that  amount  of  the  capital  stock 
of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  ;^  and  which,  as  the  stock 
of  the  Bank,  still  lield  by  the  Govei-nment,  ^vill  at  least  be 
fully  equal  to  its  reimbursement,  ought  not  to  be  considered 
as  constituting  a  part  of  the  public  debt.  Estimating  then. 
the  whole  amount  of  the  public  debt  at  seventy  nine  million 
dollars,  and  regarding  the  annual  receipts  and  expenditures 
of  the  gnvernment,  a  well  founded  hope  maj  \.e  f  n'ertair.cd 


that  sbould  no  unexpected  event  occur,  the  whole  pdbilc  • 
debt  may  be  discharged  in  the  course  of  ten  years  and  the 
Government  be  left  at  liberty  thereafter  to  apply  such  por- 
tion of  the  revenue  as  may  not  be  necessary  for  current  ex- 
penses, to  such  other  objects  as  may  be  most  conducive  to 
the  public  security  and  welfare.  That  the  sum  applicable 
to  these  objects,  will  be  very  considerable  may  be  fairly 
Concluded,  when  it  is  recollected  that  a  large  amount  of  the 
public  revenue  has  been  applied  since  the  late  war,  to  the 
construction  of  the  public  buildings  in  this  city;  to  the  erec- 
tion of  fortifications  along  the  coast,  and  of  arsenals  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  Union;  to  the  augmentation  of  the  navy; 
to  the  extinguishmient  of  the  Indian  titles  to  large  tracts  of 
fertile  territory;  to  the  acquisition  of  Florida;  to  pensions,  to 
revolutionary  officers  and  soldiers,  and  to  invalids  of  the 
late  war.  On  many  of  these  objects  the  expense  will  annu- 
ally diminish,  and  cease  at  no  distant  period  on  most  or  all? 
On  the  first  of  January  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
seventeen,  the  public  debt  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  three  million  four  hundred  and  ninety  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  sixty  five  dollars  and  sixteen  cents,  and 
Fiotwithstfinding  the  large  sums  which  have  been  applied  to 
these  objects  it  has  been  reduced  since  that  period,  thirty 
seven  million  four  hundred  and  forty  six  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  sixty  one  dollars  and  seventy  eight  cents.  The 
last  portion  of  the  public  debt  will  be  redeemable  on  the 
first  of  January  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty  five ; 
and  while  there  is  the  best  reason  to  believe,  that  the  re- 
sources of  the  Government  will  be  continually  adequate  to 
such  portions  of  it  as  may  become  due  in  the  interval,  it  is 
recommended  to  Congress  to  seize  every  opportunity,  which 
may  present  itself,  to  reduce  the  rate  of  interest  on  every 
part  thereof.  The  high  state  of  the  public  credit,  and  the 
great  abundance  of  money,  are  at  this  time  very  favorable 
to  such  a  result..  It  must  be  very  gratifying  to  our  fellow- 
citizens,  to  witness  this  flourishing  state  of  the  public  fpan 
Ces,  when  it  is  recollected,  that  no  burden  whatever  has 
been  imposed  upon  them. 

The    military  establishment,  in  all   its  branches,  in   the 
performance  of  the  various  duties  assign'^d  to  each,  justifies 
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the  favorable  view  which  was  presented  of  the  efficiexic^'" 
of  its  organization  at  the  last  session.  All  the  appropri- 
ations have  been  regularly  applied  to  the  objects  intended 
by  congress;  and  so  iar  as  the  disbursements  have  been 
made,  the  accounts  have  been  rendered  and  settled,  without 
loss  to  the  public.  The  condition  of  the  array  itself,  as  re- 
lates to  the  officers  and  men,  in  science  and  discipline,  is 
highly  respectable.  The  military  academy;  on  which  the 
army  essentially  rests,  and  to  which  it  is  much  indebted  for* 
this  state  of  improvement,  has  attained  in  comparison  with 
any  other  institution  of  a  like  kind,  a  high  degree  of  per- 
fection. Experience,  however,  has  shewn,  that  the  dis- 
persed condition  of  the  corps  of  artillery  is  unfavorable  to- 
the  discipline  of  that  important  branch  of  the  military  es- 
tablishment. To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  eleven  com- 
panies have  been  assembled  at  the  fortification  erected  at 
Old  Point  Comfort,  as  a  school  for  artillery  instruction;  with 
intention,  as  they  shall  be  perfected  in  the  various  duties 
of  that  service,  to  order  them  to  other  posts,  and  to  supply 
their  places  with-  other  companies  for  instruction,  in  like 
manner.  In  this  mode,  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  science 
and  duties  of  this  arm,  will  be  extended  throughout  the 
whole  corps  of  artillery.  But,  to  carry  this  object  fully 
into  eifect,  will  require  the  aid  of  congress ;  to  obtain  which, 
the  subject  is  now  submitted  to  your  consideration. 

Of  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  construction 
of  fortifications,  for  the  permanent  defence  of  our  maritime 
frontier,  according  to  the  plan  decided  on,  and  to  the  extent 
of  the  existing  appropriations,  the  report  of  the  secretary 
ef  war,  which  is  herewith  communicated,  will  give  a  de- 
tailed account.  Their  final  completion  cannot  fail  to  give 
great  additional  security  to  that  frontier,  and  to  diminish  pro- 
portionably,  the  expense  of  defending  it  in  the  event  of  war„ 

The  provisions  in  the  several  acts  of  congress,  of  the  last 
session,  for  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  Ohio,  of  the  harbor  of  Presquisle  on  lake 
Erie,,  and  the  repair  of  the  Plymouth  beach,  are  in  a  course 
©f  regular  execution;  and,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that 
the  appropriation,  in  each  instance,  will  be  adequate  to  the 
object.    To  carry  these  improvements  fully  into  eifectj  the 
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&a.p«nuten(!ence  of  them  has  been  assigned  t-o  officers  of 
the  corps  of  eugineers. 

Under  the  act  of  the  30th  April  last,  autkorizing  the 
president  to  cause  a  survey  to  be  made,  with  the  necessary 
plans  and  estimates,  of  such  roads  and  canals,  as  he  might 
deem  of  national  importance,  rn  a  commercial  or  military 
point  of  view,  or  for  the  transportation  of  the  mail,  a  board 
has  been  instituted,  consisting  of  two  distinguished  officers 
of  the  corps  of  engineers,  and  a  distinguished  civil  engineer, 
with  assistants,  who  have  been  actively  employed  in  car- 
rying into  effect  the  object  of  the  act.  They  have  carefully 
examined  the  route  between  the  Potomac  and  Ohio  riversj 
between  the  latter  and  lake  Erie:  between  the  Alleghany 
and  the  Susqueannah;  and  the  routes  between  the  Delaware 
and  the  Rarition,  Barnstable,  and  Buzzard''s  Bay,  and  be- 
tween Boston  harbor  and  Narraganset  Bay.  Such  portion 
of  the  corps  of  Topographical  engineers  as  could  be  spared 
from  the  survey  of  the  coast,  lias  been  enifiloyed  in  survey- 
hg  the  very  important  route  between  the  Potomac  and  the 
Ohio.  Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  it,  but  the 
survey  cannot  be  completed  until  the  next  season.  It  is 
gratifying  to  add,  from  the  view  already  taken,  that  there 
IS  good  cause  to  believe  that  this  great  national  object  may 
^e  fully  accomplished. 

It  is  contemplated  to  commence  early  in  the  next  season, 
the  execution  of  the  other  branch  of  the  act,  that  which  re- 
lates to  roads,  and  with  the  survey  of  a  route  from  this 
©ity,  through  the  southern  states,  to  New-Orleans,  the  im- 
portance of  which  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated.  All  the 
©fficers  of  both  the  corps  of  engineers  who  could  be  spared 
from  other  services,  have  been  employed  in  exploring  and 
surveying  the  routes  for  canals.  To  digest  a  plan  for  both 
tbjects,  for  the  greater  purposes  specified,  will  require  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  every  part  of  our  Union  and  of  the 
relation  of  each  part  to  the  others,  and  of  all  to  the  seat  of 
the  general  government.  For  such  a  digest  it  would  be 
secessary  that  the  information  be  full,  minute,  and  precise. 
With  a  view  to  these  important  objects,  I  submit  to  the 
consideration  of  congress,  the  propriety  of  enlarging  both 
the  corps  of  engineersj  the  military  and  topographical,     II  - 


iittd  iscarcely  Vie  reaaarked  that  the  more  exteasiteij  these 
corps  are  eagaged  in  the  iraprovemeut  of  their  country,  in 
the  esecution  of  the  powers  of  congress,  and  in  aid  of  the 
states  in  such  improvements  as  He  beyond  that  limit,  when 
s'lch  aid  is  desired,  the  happier  the  effect  -will  be  in  many 
Views  of  which  the  subject  is  susceptible.  By  profiting  of 
their  science,  the  works  will  always  be  well  executed;  and 
by  giving  to  the  officers  such  employment,  our  Union  will 
derive  all  the  advantage  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war,  from 
their  talents  and  services,  which  they  can  aflord.  In  this 
uiode,  also,  the  military  will  be  incorporated  with  the  civil, 
and  unfounded  and  injurious  distinctions  and  prejudices  of 
every  kind  be  done  away.  To  the  corps  themselves,  this 
service  cannot  fail  to  be  equally  useful,  since  by  the  knowl- 
edge they  would  thus  acquire,  they  would  be  eminently 
better  qualified,  in  the  event  of  war,  for  the  great  purposes 
ibr  which  they  were  instituted. 

Our  relations  with  the  Indian  tribes  within  our  limits,  have 
Dot  been  materially  changed  during  the  year.  The  hostile 
disposition  evinced  by  certaiii  tribes  on  the  Slissouri  during 
the  last  year,  still  continues,  and  has  extended,  in  some 
degree,  to  those  on  the  Upper  Mississippi  und  the  Upper 
Lakes.  Several  parties. of  our  citizens  have  been  plundered 
and  murdered  by  those  tribes.  In  order  to  establisli  rela- 
tions of  friendship  with  them,  congress,  at  tlie  last  session, 
made  an  appropriation  for  treaties  with  them,  and  for  the 
employment  of  a  suitable  militiiry  escort  to  accompany  and 
attend  the  commissioners  at  the  places  appointed  for  the 
t^egotiations.  This  object  has  not  been  efiected.  The 
season  was  too  far  advanced  when  the  appropriation  waa 
made,  and  the  distance  too  great  to  permit  it,  but  measure's 
have  been  taken,  and  all  the  preparations  will  be  completed, 
^0  accomplish  it  an  early  period  in  the  next  season. 

Believing  that  the  hostility  of  the  Tribes,  particularly 
on  the  upper  Mississippi,  and  the  lakes  is  in  no  small  de- 
gree  owing  to  the  wars  which  are  carried  on  between  the 
tribes  residing  in  that  quarter,  measures  have  been  taken 
to'Dring  about  a  genera!  peace  among  fhenrs,  which,  if  suc- 
cessful, will  not  only  tend  to  the  security  of  oin'  citizens,  but 
be  erf  great  advantage  to  the  i:.d:a-r:c  thcaiselves. 


With  the  cjTception  of  the  tribes  referred  It),  our  relatibna^ 
with  all  the  others  are  on  the  same  friendly  footing,  and  it 
affords  me  great  satisfaction  to  add,  that  they  are  making 
steady  advances  in  civilization,  and  tlie  improvement  of. 
their  condition.  Many  of  the  tribes-  have  already  made 
great  progress  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  This  desirable 
result  has  been  brought  about  by  the  humane  and  perse- 
vering policy  of  the  government,  and  particularly  by  means 
o{  the  appropriation  for  the  civilization  of  the  Indians. 
There  have  been  established,  under  the  provisions  of  tbis 
act,  thirty-two  schools,  containing  nine  hundred  and  sixteeii 
scholars,  who  are  well  instructed  in  sevenxl  branches  of 
literature,  and  likewise  in  agriculture,  and  the  ordinary 
arts  of  life. 

Under  the  appropriation  to  authorise  treaties  with  the 
Greeks  and  Quapaw  Indians,  commissioners  have  been  ap- 
pointed, and  negotiations  are  now  pending,  but  the  result  i^ 
not  yet  known. 

For  more  full  information  respecting  the  principle  Avhich 
lias  been  adopted  for  carrying  in  to  effect  the  act  of  Con- 
gress, authorising  surveys,  with  plans  and  estinaates  for 
canals  and  roads,  and  on  ever}''  other  branch  of  duty  incid- 
ent to  the  department  of  war,  I  refer  you  to  the  report  of 
■fhe  secretar}'-. 

The  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean  has  been  maintained 
in  the  extent  which  was  proposed  in  the  report  of  the  sec- 
retary of  the  navy  of  the  last  year,  and  has  afforded  to  our 
commerce,  the  necessary  protection  in  that  sea.  Appre- 
hending however,  that  the  unfriendly  relations  which  exi^^t- 
cd  between  the  Algiers  and  some  of  the  powers  of  Europe^ 
might  be  extended  to  us,  it  has  been  thought  expedient  to 
augment  the  forces  there,  and,  in  consequence,  the  ♦'•North 
Carolina,"  a  ship  of  the  line,  has  been  prepared,  and  nill 
sail  in  a  few  days  to  join  it. 

The  force  employed  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  in  the 
neighboring  seas,  for  the  suppression  of  piracy,  has  likewise 
been  preserved  essentially  in  the  state  in  which  it  was  during- 
the  last  year.  A  persevering  effort  has  been  made  for  the  ac  - 
complishment  of  that  object,  and  much  protection  has  theze 
bj  been  t^fforded  t9  our  coriimcrce,  bat  still  the  |!ractjce  i'x 


f;lr  fi'om  being  suppressed.  From  every  view  whicri  luig 
beer  taken  of  the  subject,  it  is  thouglit  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sary rather  to  augment  than  to  diminish  our  force  in  that 
quarter. — There  is  reason  tu  believe  that  the  piracies  now 
Gomplained  of,  are  committed  by  bands  of  robbers  who  in- 
Habit  the  land,  and  who,  by  prescrvino;  good  intelligence 
with  the  towns,  and  seizing  favorable  opportunities  rush 
forth  and  fall  on  unprotected  merchant  vessels,  of  which 
tl'.cy  make  an  easy  prey..  'I'he  pillage  thus  taken,  they 
carVy  to  their  lurking  places,  and  dispose  of  afferwards,  at 
prices  tending  to  seduce  the  neighboring  population.  This 
combination  is  understood  to  be  of  great  extent;  and  is  the. 
more  to  be  depricated,  because  the  crime  of  piracy  is  often 
attended  with  the  murder  of  the  crews,  these  robbers  know- 
ing, if  any  survived,  their  lurking  places  would  be  exposed 
and  they  be  caught  and  punished.  That  this  attrocioua 
practice  should  be  carried  to  such  extent,  is  cause  of  equa^ 
surprize  and  regret.  It  is  presumed  that  it  must  be  attri- 
buted to  the  relaxed  and  feeble  state  of  the  local  govern- 
ment since  it  is  not  doubted  from  the  high  character  of  the 
governor  of  Cuba,  who  is  well  known  and  much  respected 
here,  that  if  he  had  the  power,  he  would  promptly  suppress  it. 
Whether  those  robbers  should  be  pursued  on  the  land,  the 
local  authorities  be  made  responsible  fcr  these  attrocitie?, 
or  any  other  measure  be  resorted  to,  to  suppress  them,  is 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  congress.: 

In  execution  of  the  laws  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade,  a  vessel  has  been  occasionally  sent  from  that  squad- 
ron to  the  coast  of  Africa,  with  orders  to  relurn  thence  by 
che  usual  track  of  the  slave  ships,  and  to  seize  any  of  our 
vessels  which  might  be  engaged  in  that  trade.  JNTone  have 
been  found,  and,  it  is  believed,  that  none  are  thus  employ- 
ed. It  is  well  known^  however,  that  the  trade  still  exists 
under  other  flags. 

The  health  of  our  squadron,  while  at  Tborapgoa-s  Island, 
has  been  much  better  during  the  present,  than  it  was  the 
last  season.  Some  improvements  have  been  made,  and 
others  are  contemplated  there,  which,  it  is  believed  Aviil 
have  a  salutary  effect. 

On  the  Pacific,  cur  comme-rce  has  been  much  inc.rea?cdj 
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Uli3  on  that  coast,  as  well  asoa  that  sea,  the  United  3talt$ 
hav'cmany  important  interests  wliich  require  attention  and 
protection.  It  is  thought  that  all  the  considerations  which 
suggested  the. expediency  ofplacing  a  squadron  on  that  sea., 
operate  with  augmented  force,  for  maintaining  it  there  at 
teast  an  equal  extent. 

For  detailed  information  respecting  the  state  of  ourmar- 
ilirae  force,  on  each  sea,  the  improvement  necessary  to  be 
made  on  eitJier,  in  the  organisiation  of-the  naval  establish- 
ment generally,  and  of  the  laws  for  its  better  government. 
I  refer  you  to  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  navy, 
which  is  herewith  communicated. 

The  revenue  of  the  post  oihce  department  has  received 
a  considerable  augmentation  in  the  present  year. — The 
current  receipts  will  exceed  the  expenditures,  although 
the  transportation  of  the  mail,  within  the  year,  has  been 
much  increased.  A  report  of  the  postmaster  general,  which 
'is  transmitted,  will  furnisb,  in  detail,  the  necessary  infor- 
.mation  respecting  the  administration  and  present  state  oi 
tiiis  department. 

In  conformity  with  a  resolution  of  congress,  of  the  last 
session,  an  invitation  was  given  to  General  Lafayette  to 
•yisit  the  United  States,  with  an  assurance  that  a  ship  of 
war,  should  attend  at  any  port  of  France,  which  he  miaflit 
designate,  to  receive  and  convey  him  across  the  Atlanticj 
whenever  it  might  be  convenient  for  him  to  sail.  He  de- 
clined the  offer  of  the  public  ship,  from  motives  of  delicacy^ 
but  assured  me  that  he  had  long  intended,  and  would  cer- 
tainly visit  our  Union,  in  the  course  of  the  present  year. 
In  August  last,  he  arrived  at  New-York,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  the  warmth  of  affection  and  STatitude  to  which 
his  very  important  and  disinterested-servicesand  sacrifices; 
in  our  revolutionary  straggle,  so  eminently  entitled  him. — 
A  corresponding  sentiment  has  since  been  manifested,  in 
his  favor,  throughout  every  portion  of  our  Union,  and 
atfectionate  invitations  have  been  given  him  to  -extend  his 
visits  to  them.  To  these  he  ha.^  yielded  al!  the  accommo- 
dation in  his  power.  At  every  desio-nate  1  point  of  reodez 
vous,  the  whole  population  of  the  neig:bbor''^!r  coant-v  bas 
heen  assembled  to  greet  him,  among  whom  it  has  excited 


'jii  h  peculiar  toanner,  Ibe  sensi-bility  of  all,  to  behuid  tht. 
surviving  members  of  our  revolutionaiy  Gontesl,  civil  and 
Hiilitary,  who  had  "shared  with  hira  in  his  toils  and  dangers  of 
the  vv^ar,  many  of  them  in  a  decrepit  state.  A  more  interest- 
ing spectacle;  it  is  believed,  was  never  witnessed,  because 
none  could  be  fonnded  on  purer  principles— none  proceed 
from  higher  or  mere  disinterested  raoiives.  That  the  feel- 
ings of  those  who  had  fought  and  bledWith  him  in  a  common, 
cause,  should  have  been  much  excited,  was  natural.  There, 
are  however,  circnrnstances  attending  these  interviews, 
which  pervaded  the  whole  cdhimunity,  and  touched  th« 
breast  of  <jvery  age,  oven  the  youngest  among  us.  There 
was  not  an  individual  present  who  had  not  some  relative 
who  had  partaken  in  those  scenes,  nor  an  infant  who  had 
Qot  heard  the  relation  of  them.  But  the  citcumstan.ce 
.which  was  net  sensibly  felt,  and  which  his  presence  brought 
lorcibly  to  the  recollection  of  all,  was  the  great  cause  in 
which  we  were  engaged,  and  the  blessings,  which  we  have 
derived  from  our  success  in  it.  The  struggle  was  for  in- 
dependence and  liberty,  public  and  personal,  and  in  this  we 
succeeded.  The  meeting  with  one  who  had  borne  so  dis- 
tinguished a  part  in  that  great  struggle,  and  from  such  lofty 
and  disinterested  motives,j:euld  not  fail  to  affect  profoundly, 
every  individual,  and  of  ievery  age.  It  is  natural  that  we 
should  all  take  a  deep  interest  in  his  future  welfare,  as  we 
do.  His  high  claims  on  our  Union  are  felt,  and  the  senti- 
ment universal,  that  they  shoTjld  be  met  iB  a  generout 
spirit.  Cnder  these  impressions,  I  invite  your  attention  to 
the  subject,  with  a  view  that  regarding  his  very  important 
services,  losses  and  sacrifices,  a  provision  may  be  made,  and 
tendered  to  him,  which  shall  correspond  with  the  senti- 
ments, and  be  worthy  the  character,  of  the  American 
people. 

In  tarning  our  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  civilized 
world,  in  which  the  United  States  have  ahvays  taken  a 
deep  interest,  it  is  gratifying  to  see  how  large  a  portion  of 
it  is  blessed  with  peace.  The  only  wars  which  now  exist 
within  that  limit,  are  those  between  Turkey  and  Greece, 
in  Europe,  and  between  Spain  and  the  new  government^ 
our  neighbors  in  this  hemisphere.     In  both  these  wars  the 
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cu'ase  of  independence,  of  liberty,  and  of  humanity,  cofi» 
tinues  to  prevail.  The  success  of  Greece,  when  the  rela- 
tive population  of  the  contending  parties  is  considered^ 
commands  our  admiration  and  applause,  and  that  it  has 
had  a  similar  effect  with  the  neighboring  powers,  is  obvious. 
The  feeling  of  the  whole  civilized  world  is  excited,  in  a 
high  degree,  in  their  favor.  May  we  not  hope  that  thes6 
sentiments,  winning  on  the  hearts  of  their  respective  gov- 
ernments, may  lead  to  a  more  decisive  result,  that  they 
may  produce  an  accord  among  them,  to  replace  Greece  on 
the  ground  which «he  formerly  held,  and  to  which  her  he- 
roic exertions,  at  this  day,  so  eminently  entitle  her? 

With  respect  to  the  contest,  to  which  our  neighbors  are 
a  party,  it  is  evident  that  Spain,  as  a  power,  is  scarcely 
felt  in  it.  iThese  new  states  had  completely  achieved 
their  independence,  before  it  was  acknowledged  by  the 
United  States,  and  they  have  since  maintained  it  with  lit- 
tle foreign  pressure. — The  disturbances  which  have  ap- 
peared in  certain  portions  of  that  vast  territory  have  pro- 
ceeded from  internal  causes  which  had  their  origin  in  their 
former  governments,  and  have  not  yet  been  thoroughly 
removed  It  is  manifest  that  these  causes  are  daily  loosing 
their  effect,  and  that  these  new  states  are  setthng  down 
ynder  governments  elective  and  representative,  in  every 
branch,  similar  to  our  own.  In  this  course  we  ardently 
wish  them  to  persevere  under  a  firm  conviction  that  it  will 
promote  their  happiness.  In  this;  their  career,  however, 
we  have  not  interfered,  beheving  that  every  people  have  a 
right  to  institute  for  themselves  the  government  which  in 
their  judgment,  may  suit  them  best.  Our  example  is  be- 
fore them,  of  the  good  effect  of  which,  being  our  neigh- 
bors, they  are  competent  judges,  and  to  their  judgment 
we  leave  it  in  the  extiectation  that  other  powers  will  pur- 
sue the  same  policy. — The  deep  interest  which  we  take  in 
their  independence,  which  we  have  acknowledged,  and  in 
their  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  incident  thereto,  especial- 
ly in  the  very  important  one  of  instituting  their  own  govr 
ernments,  has  been  declared,  and  is  known  to  the  world. 
Separated,  as  we  are  from  Europe  by  the  great  Atlantic 
Ocean,  we  can  have  no  concern  in  the  wars  of  the  Eoro- 
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p<ian  governments,  nor  in  the  causes  which  produces  them. 
The  balance  of  power  between  them,  into  whichever  scale 
it  may  turn,  in  its  various  vibrations,  cannot  afifect  us.  It 
is  the  interest  of  the  United  States  to  preserve  the  most 
friendly  relations  with  every  power,  and  on  condftions 
fair,  equal  and  applicable  to  a\\.  But  in  regard  'to  oar 
neighbors,  our  situation  is  different.  It  is  impossible  for 
the  European  governments  to  interfere  in  their  concernSj 
especially  in  those  alluded  to,  which  are  vital,  without 
affecting  us;  indeed,  the  motive  which  might  induce  such 
interference  in  the  present  state  of  the  war  between  the 
parties,  if  a  war  it  may  be  called,  would  appear  to  be  equal- 
ly applicable  to  us.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  some  of 
the  powers  with  whopi  we  enjoy  a  very  friendly  intercourse, 
and  whom  these  views  have  been  communicat«d,  have  ap- 
peared to  acquiesce  in- them. 

The  augmentation  of  our  population,  with  the  expansion 
of  our  Union,  and  increased  number  of  States,  have  pro- 
duced effects  in  certain  branches  of  our  system,  which 
merit  the  attention  of  congress.  Some  of  our  arrangements, 
and  particularly  of  the  judiciary  establishment,  were  made 
with  a  view  to  the  original  thirteen  States  only.  Since 
then  the  United  States  have  acquired  a  vast  extent  of  ter- 
ritory;  eleven  new  states  have  been  admitted  into  the  un- 
ion, and  territories  have  been  laid  off  for  three  others, 
which  will  likewise  be  admitted  at  no  distant  day.  An  or- 
ganization of  the  supreme  couTt,which  assigns  to  the  judges 
any  portion  of  the  duties  which  belong  to  the  inferior,  re- 
quiring their  passage  over  so  vast  a  space,  under  any  dis- 
tribution of  the  states  that  may  now  be  made,  if  not 
impracticable  in  the  execution,  must  render  it  impossible 
for  them  to  discharge  the  duties  of  either  branch,  w^ith  ad- 
vantage to  the  union.  The  duties  of  the  supreme  court 
would  be  of  great  importance,  if  its  decisions  were  confined 
to  the  ordinary  limits  of  other  tribunals;  but  whan  I't  is  con- 
sidered that  this  court  decides,  and  in  the  last  resort,  on 
all  the  great  questions,  which  arise  under  our  constitution, 
involving  those  between  the  United  States,  individually, 
between  the  States,  and  the  United  States,  and  between 
the  latter  and  foreign  powers,  too  high  an  estimate  of  theit" 
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importance  cannot  be  formed.  The  great  interests  of  the 
nation  seem  to  require  that  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court 
should  be  exempted  from  every  other  duty  than  those 
which  are  incident  to  that  high  trust.  The  organization 
of  the  inferior  courts  would,  of  course,  be  adapted  to  cir- 
cumstances. It  IS  presumed  that  such  an  one  might  be 
formed  as  would  secure  an  able  and  faithful  discharge  of 
their  duties,  and  without  any  material  augmentation  of 
expense. 

The  condition  of  the  Aboriginess  within  our  limits,  and 
especially  those  who  are  within  the  limits  of  any  of  the 
States,  merits  likewise  particular  attention.  Experience 
has  shown,  that  unless  the  tribes  be  civilized,  they  can 
never  be  incorporated  into  our  system,  in  any  form  what- 
ever. It  has  likewise  shown,  that  in  the  regular  augmen- 
tation of  our  population,  with  the  extention  of  our  settle- 
ments, their  situation  will  become  deplorable,  if  their  ex- 
tinction is  not  menaced.  Some  well  digested  plan,  wh^ch 
will  rescue  them  from  such  calamities  is  due  to  their  rights, 
io  the  rights  of  humanity,  and  to  the  honor  of  the  nation. 
Their  civilization  is  indispensable  to  their  safety,  and  this 
can  be  accomplished  only  by  degrees. — The  process  must 
commence  with  the  infant  state  through  whom  some  effects 
may  be  wroug^ht  on  the  parental.  Difficulties  of  the  most 
serious  character  present  themselves,  to  the  attainment  of 
this  very  desirable  result,  on  the  territory  on  which  they 
now  reside.  To  remove  them  from  it  by  force,  even  with 
a  view  to  their  own  security  and  happiness,  would  be  re- 
volving to  humanity,  and  utterly  unjustifiable.  Between 
the  limits  of  our  present  states  and  territories,  and  the 
Rocky  mountains,  and  Mexico,  there  is  a  vast  territory  to 
which  they  might  be  invited,  with  inducements  which 
might  be  successful.  It  is  thought  if  that  territory  should 
be  divided  into  districts,  by  previous  agreement  with  the 
tribes  now  residing  there,  and  civil  governments  be  estab- 
lished in  each,  with  schools  for  every  branch  of  instructioE 
jn  literature,  and  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  that  all  the 
tribes  now  within  our  limits  tfiight  be  gradually  drawc 
there.  The  execution  of  this  plan  would  necessarily  be 
attended  with  expense,  and  that  not  inconsiderable^  but  it 


'^  doubted  w-hether  any  other  can  be  devised  wliieh  woul^ 
"e  less  liable  to  that  objection,  or  more  likely  to  succeed. 

In  looking  to  the  iaterests  which  the  United  States  have 
on  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  on  the  Western  coast  of  this  con- 
tinent, the  propriety  of  establishing  amiUtary  post  at  the 
roouth  of  Colombia  river,  or  at  some  other  point  in  that 
quarter,  within  our  acknowledged  limits  is  submitted  to 
the  censideration  of  congress.  Our  commerce  and  fishe- 
ries on  that  sea  and  along  the  coast,  have  much  increased 
and  are  increasing.  It  is  thought  that  a  military  post,  to 
which  our  ships  of  war  might  resort,  would  afford  protec- 
tion to  every  interest,  and  have  a  tendency  to  conciliate 
the  tribes  to  the  north  west,  v^ith  whom  ou^r  trade  is  exten- 
sive. It  is  thought  also,  that  by  the  establishment  of  such 
a  post,  the  intercourse  between  our  western  states  and  ter- 
ritories and  the  Pacific,  and  our  trade  with  the  tribes- re- 
siding in  the  interior,  ou  each  side  of  the  Rocky  mountain^ 
would  be  essentially  promoted.  To  carry  this  object  into 
effect,  the  appropriation  of  an  adequate  sum  to  authorise 
the  employment  of  a  frigate,  with  an  officer  of  the  corps  of 
engineers,  to  explore  the  mouth  of  the  Colombia  river^ 
and  the  coast  contiguous  thereto,  to  enable  the  ejteculive  to 
make  such  establishment  at  the  most  suitable  point,  is  re- 
commended to  congress. 

It  is  thought  that  attention  is  also  due  to  the  improve- 
ment of  this  city.  The  communication  between  the  pub- 
lic buildings,  and  in  various  other  parts  and  the  grounds 
around  those  buildings,  require  it.  It  is  presumed,  also, 
that  the  completion  of  the  canal  from  the  Tiber  to  the 
aastern  branch,  would  have  a  very  salutary  effect.  Great 
exertions  have  been  made  and  expenses  incurred  by  the 
citizens,  in  improvement  of  various  kinds,  but  those  which 
are  suggested,  belong  exclusively  to  the  government,  or 
are  of  a  nature  to  require  expenditures  beyond  their 
resources.  The  public  lots  which  are  still  for  sale  wruld^ 
it  is  not  doubted,  be  more  than  adequate  to  these  pvirposes. 

From  the  view  above  presented,  it  is  manifest,  that  the 
situation  of  the  United  States  is,  in  the  highest  degree, 
prosperous  and  happy.  There  is  no  object  which,  as  a  peo- 
ple, we  can  desirej  which  we  do  not  possess,  or  which  is  not 
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within  our  reach. — Blessed  with  governments,  the  happiesj, 
the  world  ever  knew,  with  no  distinct  orders  in  society,  or 
divided  interests  in  the  vast  territory  over  which  their  do«= 
minion  extends,  we  have  every  motive  to  cling  together, 
which  can  animate  a  virtuous  and  enlightened  people.  The 
great  object  is  to  preserve  those  blessings,  and  hand  them 
down  to  the  latest  posterity.  Our  experience  ought  to 
satisfy  us,  that  our  progress  under  the  most  correct  and 
provident  policy,  will  not  be  exempt  from  danger. 

Our  institutions  form  an  important  epoch  in  the  historj 
of  the  civilized  world.  On  their  preservation,  and  in  theif 
utmost  purity,  every  thing  will  depend.  Extending  as  our 
interest  do,  to  every  part  of  the  inhabited  globe,  and  to  ev» 
ery  sea,  to  which  our  citizens  are  carried  by  their  industry 
and  enterprise,  to  which  they  are  invited  by  the  wants  of 
others,  and  have  a  right  to  go,  we  must  either  protect 
them,  m  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights,  or  abandon  them, 
in  certain  events,  to  waste  and  desolation.  Our  attitude  is 
highly  interesting,  as  relates  to  other  powers,  and  particu* 
laMy  to  our  southern  neighbors.  We  have  duties  to  per* 
form,  with  respect  to  all,  to  which  we  must  be  faithful; 
To  every  kind  ofdanger,  we  should  pay  the  most  vigilant 
and  unceasing  attention ;  remove  the  cause  where  it  may  be 
practicable,  and  be  prepared  to  meet  it  when  inevitable. 

Against  foreign  danger,  the  policy  of  the  government 
seems  to  be  already  settled.  The  events  of  the  late  war, 
admonished  us  to  make  our  maritime  frontier  impregnablcj 
by  a  well  digested  chain  of  fortifications,  and  to  give  ef- 
ficient protection  to  our  commerce,  by  augmenting  ouy 
N^vy  to  a  certain  extent;  which  has  been  steadily  pursu» 
ed  and  which  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  complete,  as  soon 
as  circumstances  will  permit.  In  the  event  of  war,  it  is  on 
the  maritime  frontier  that  we  shall  be  assailed.  It  is  ir* 
that  quarter  therefore,  that  we  should  be  prepared  t(» 
meet  the  attack.  It  is  there  that  our  whole  force  will  be 
callf^d  into  action,  to  prevent  the  destrudion  of  our  towns 
and  the  desolation  and  pillagf  of  the  interior.  To  give 
full  effect  to  this  policy,  great  improvements  will  be  in^ 
dispensible.  Access  to  those  works,  by  every  practicable 
communication  should  be  made  easy,  and  iji  every  direc 
♦    9, 
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tion.  The  intercourse,  between  every  part  of  our  unioul 
should  also  be  promoted,  and  facilitated  by  the  exercise 
of  those  powers,  which  may  comport  with  a  faithful  re- 
gard to  the  great  principles  of  our  constitutioH.  With 
respect  to  internal  causes,  those  great  principles  point  out 
with  equal  certainty,  the  policy  to  be  pursued.  Resting  on 
the  people,  as  our  governments  do,  state  and  national, 
with  well  defined  powers,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance, 
that  they  severally,  keep  within  the  limits  prescribed  to 
them  Fulfiling  that  sacred  duty,  it  is  of  equal  importance, 
the  movement  between  them  be  harmonious;  and  in  case 
of  any  disagreement,  should  such  occur,  that  a  calm  ap- 
peal be  made  to  the  people;  and  that  their  voice  be  heard 
and  promptly  obeyed.  Both  governments  being  instituted 
for  the  common  good;  they  cannot  fail  to  prosper,  while 
those  who  made  them,  are  attentive  to  the  conduct  of 
their  representatives,  and  control  their  measures.  In 
the  pursuit  of  these  great  objects,  let  a  generous  spirit,  and 
national  views  and  feelings  be  indulged;  and  let  every 
part  recollect,  that,  by  cherishing  that  spirit,  and  improv- 
ing the  condition  of  the  others,  in  what  relates  to  their 
welfare,  the  general  interest  will  not  only  be  promoted, 
but  the  local  advantage  reciprocated  by  all. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  communication,  the  last  of  the 
kind  which  I  shall  have  to  make,  without  recollecting,  with 
great  sensibility  and  heartfelt  gratitude,  the  many  instances 
of  the  public  confidence,  and  the  generous  support  which  I 
have  received  from  my  fellow  citizens  in  the  various  trusts 
with  which  1  have  been  honored.  Having  commenced  my 
service  in  early  youth,  and  continued  it  since  with  few  and 
short  intervals,  I  have  witnessed  the  great  ditBculties  to 
wiiich  our  Union  has  been  exposed,  and  admired  the  virtue 
and  courage  with  which  they  were  surmounted.  From 
the  present  prosperous  and  happy  state,  I  derive  a  grati- 
fication which  J  cannot  express. — That  these  blessings  may 
be  preserved  and  perpetuated,  will  be  the  object  of  my 
fervent  and  unceasing  prayers  to  the  supreme  ruler  of  the 
universe. 

JAMES  MONROE 

Washington,  December  7,  1824 
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There  is  perhaps,  no  statesman  of  our  times,  on  when", 
posterity  will  look  with  more  regard,  and  more  frequently 
hold  out  as  a  pattern  of  irreproachable  integrity,  splendid 
natural  endowments,  and  eminent  national  value,  than  the 
subject  of  this  sketch.  His  energy  and  eloquence  have 
constituted  him  the  Chatham  of  our  legislative  councils. 
Like  that  illustrious  Briton,  he  is  bold,  prompt,  and  com- 
prehensive, ii»  the  measures  he  recommends;  no  cold,  timid, 
wavering,  half-way  policy,  ever  distracts  his  views,  or  com- 
pels him  to  hesitate  in  his  conclusions.  He  at  once  sees 
clearly  how  far  the  just,  and  the  generous  part  is  compati- 
ble with  the  wise  and  the  prudent;  and  with  a  boldness  that 
has  often  surprised  the  dim-sighted,  and  the  faint-hearted, 
he  has  persuaded  the  nation  into  the  adoption  of  measures, 
that  have  preserved  her  peace  at  home,  and  procured  for 
her  the  highest  honor  abroad.  The  settlement  of  the 
Missouri  question,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  South 
American  Independence,  are  achievements  which  will  ren- 
der the  name  of  Clay  illustrious  until  the  annals  of  his 
country  be  no  more. 

This  eminent  statesman  is  a  native  of  the  county  of 
Hanover,  in  Virginia.  His  father,  .Tohn  Clay,  was  an  el- 
oquent and  pious  divine,  of  the  baptist  persuasion.  HenrVj 
his  second  son,  was  born  in  April,  1776,  and  was  still  very 
young,  when  the  good  clergyman  died,  leaving  his  family 
in  rather  circumscribed  circumstances.  His  mother,  there- 
fore, could  not  affirdto  expend  much  on  the  education  of 
her  children.     To  early  tuition  in  the  echoolsj  Henry  is  ia 
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consequence,  but  little  indebted.  This  circumstance  has 
been  more  tlian  once  thrown  up  to  hicn  in  coii^ress,  bv  nien 
who  gained  nothing  by  such  littleness  oi  conduct,  but  con- 
tempt for  their  pedantry  and  ill  breeding.  The  peevish 
Randolph  recently  received  IVoar)  Mr,  Clay  a  retort  for  an 
allusion  of  this  kind,  little  inferior  in  point  of  dignity  ;ujd 
effect  to  that  wiih  which  Mr.  Pitt  replie'i  to  sir  Robert  W-jl- 
pole's  testy  sarcasms  on  his  youth,  it  is  not  to  be  suppos- 
ed, however,  but  that  a  mind  constituted  like  young  Ci  ly -s, 
embraced  eveiy  opportunity  that  ofii  red,  for  the  attain- 
ment of  Icuovvledge;  and  although  the  discipline  of  a  regu- 
lar scholastic  education  was  not  to  be  obtained,  the  want 
of  it  must  have  been  amply  atoned  for,  by  the  energy  of 
voluntary  application  to  the  most  useful  brancties  of  study. 

At  a  very  early  age,  we  indeed  lind  that  Mr.  Clay  was 
qualitied  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  cleric  in  the  Chancery 
office  at  Richmond,  it  was  there  that  he  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  that  eminent  and  benevolent  lawyer,  Chancellor 
Wythe,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  declaration  of  independ- 
ence. This  venerable  patriot  no  sooner  perceived  the  fine 
genius  and  agreeable  manners  of  young  Clay,  than  he  be- 
came his  patron  and  instructor.  With  hicn,  the  poor  or- 
phan, who  possessed  nore- ommendation  from  either  friends 
or  fortune,  found  anassytum  and  a  home.  Under  the  au- 
spices of  this  kind  benefactor,  Mr.  Clay  soon  acquired  a 
proficiency  in  the  law,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1797,  he  le- 
moved  to  Lexington,  in  Kentucky,  where  he  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  his  profession  with  such  success,  that  he 
was  next  year  induced  to  marry,  and  received  the  hand  of 
a  daughter  of  Colonel  Hart,  who  had  emigrated  from  near 
Hagerstown,  in  Maryland.  His  domestic  attachments,  how- 
ever, did, not  in  the  least  weaken  either  his  strong,  sense  of 
duty  to  his  country,  or  that  ardent  love  of  liberty  for  which 
be  has  since  been  so  dii?tinguished;  for  in  the  same  year 
that  he  married,  he  commenced  that  political  career  which 
he  has  ever  since  so  unremittingly  pursued,  and  which  has 
conferred  such  signal  benefits  upon  his  country. 

It  was  in  that  year  (1798')  that  the  memorable  alien  and 
sedition  laws  became  the  subject  of  so  much  contention 
throughout  the  union j  and  io  aoa^  of  the  states  was  the 
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disputation  more  warmly  maintained  than  in  KeniucSj, 
The  friends  of  Mr.  Adams'  administration,  made  every 
exertion  in  that  state,  to  put  down  the  opposition  that  was 
there  made  to  these  laws,  and  having  the  influence  of  office 
on  their  side,  they  became  so  extremely  formidable,  that 
the  celebrated  George  Nicholas,  whose  name  will  forever 
live  in  the  annals  of  those  limes  for  his  opposition,  being 
charged  by  them  with  designing  for  office,  and  even  with 
projecting  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  was  obliged,  before 
be  could  obtain  a  patient  hearing  from  the  people,  to  de- 
clare solemnly  that  he  would  never  accept  of  any  office 
whatever. 

Jn  the  midst  of  this  angry  and  doubtful  conflict  Mr.  (Jlay 
unhesitatingly  threw  himself  into  the  ranks  of  the  oppo- 
sition, and,  young  as  he  was,  be  was  soon  able  to  produce 
the  most  powerful  and  fortunate  effect.  In  his  zeal  tor 
the  popular  rights,  he  sometimes  addressed  the  crowd  from 
a  wagon,  a  scaffold,  or  in  a  cabin  or  a  court  house,  just  as 
opportunity  presented.  It  was  on  these  occasions  that  the 
dawn  of  his  unrivalled  eloquence  was  displayed.  The 
people  listened  with  delight  to  his  speeches,  and  became 
speedily  convinced  of  the  unconstitutionally  and  pernicious 
tendency  of  the  contested  laws. 

He  became  immediately  a  favorite  with  Nicholas,  and 
also  with  Mr  Breckenridge,  (late  attorney  general,  of  the 
United  States,)  who  were  both  much  distinguished  for 
their  talents  and  devotion  to  the  rppub'iican  cause.  Anoth- 
er great  question,  however,  soon  ?rose,  which  occasiouesi 
a  disagreement  between  him  and  Mr.  Nicholas. 

The  people  of  Kentucky,  wishing  to  reovodel  their  state 
constitution,  appointed  for  that  purpose  a  convention  which 
met  in  July,  1799.  Previous  to  ihe  election  of  the  dele- 
gates, it  was  known  that  the  subject  of  negro  emancipation 
would  become  a  topic  of  discussion.  The  agitation,  of  the 
question,  therefore,  became  general,  and  in  many  paits  ot 
the  state  violent.  Some  of  ihe  candidates  declared  for  it, 
but  a  large  majority  were  against  it. — Mr.  Nicholas,  hav- 
ing precluded  himself  from  office  by  the  incident  already 
mentioned,  was  not  a  candidate,  but  his  friend,  Mr  Breck- 
•snridge   was.     They  were  both  averse  to  emancinatior. 
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and' Mr.  Clay  was  in  favor  of  adopting  some  measure  whicii 
v/ould  piocure  its  gradual  accomplishment,  which,  be 
thought,  might  be  safely  effected  in  Kentucky.  He  urged, 
that  the  proportion  of  the  black  population  to  the  v/hite  in 
that  state,  was  not  so  great  as  to  occasion  any  inconven- 
ience if  the  gradual  system  were  adopted;  and  maintained 
that  it  was  the  true  policy  of  every  state  so  circumstanced, 
to  adopt  that  system  which  gave  them  the  prospect  of  some 
time  or  orther  getting  rid  of  so  seriouaan  evil.  He  admit- 
ted that  there  were  some-states  in  the  union  whose  situa- 
tion would  for  ages  to  corner  perhaps  forever,  forbid  them 
to  take  such  a  step;  but  such,  he  insi&ted,  was  not  the  case 
with  Kentucky.  This  occasioned  Mr.  Nicholas  to  contract 
a  coolness  for  Mr.  Clay,  which  only  ended  with  his  life. 

Ayoung  majLof  such  powersof  mind,  openness  of  senti- 
ment, and  firmness  of  resolution,  could  not  be  suffered  to 
remain  long  in,  private  life,  and  as  soon  as  age  rendered 
him  eligible,  he  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  state  legisla- 
ture, although  he  was,  at  the  time,  absent  from  the  neigh- 
borhood. The  elections  in  Kentucky  continue  open  for 
ihree  days.  On  the  l^st  day  of  the  election  he  happened 
to  return  home,  and  received  the  first  intimation  of  his  be» 
ing  a  candidate  from  ?ome  of  the  electors  whom,  as  he  ap- 
proached the  vicinity  of  Lexington,  he  met  coming  from 
the  polls. 

From  this  time,  Mr.  Clay  continued  to  be  a  leading 
member  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  Kentucky,  until 
1806,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  senate  of  the  United 
States,  to  serve  the  remainder  of  the  term  for  which  the 
present  governor  Adair,  who  had  resigned,  was  elected. 
During  that  session  no  measure  of  much  general  impor- 
tance was  brought  before  the  senate.  Mr.  Clay  made  his 
debut  on  the  subject  of  the  erection  of  the  Potomac  bridge, 
th^t  extremely  useful  connexion  between  the  different  parts 
of  the  District  ot  Columbia,  and  on  the  great  highway 
leading  from  the  northern  to  the  southern  parts  of  the  un- 
ion. He  supported  the  bill  for  erecting  this  bridge;  and 
in  his  speech  manifested  the  great  preponderance,  which 
he  has  constantly  permitted  broad  and  national  considera- 
tions to  possess  in  his  mind,  over  those  of  a  private  an^* 
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Erskine,  the  British  Minister,  to  say  that  Mr.  Ci  ly,  ns  riis 
person  and  manner  of  speaking,  resembiod  the  late  VVuiiam 
Pitt  more  than  any  person  he  hud  ever  seen.  The  iipws- 
papers  of  the  time  were  all  liberal  in  their  enconnir,rns  on  the 
eloquence  of  the  new  senator.  At  this  session  Mr.  C^ay 
moved  for  the  extension  of  the  circuit  court  system  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  states  of  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and 
Ohio,  which  measure  was  carried  into  effect. 

The  next  season,  Mr.  Clay,  again  entered  the  legislature 
of  Kentucky,  of  which  he  continued  an  active  and  efficient 
member,  until  the  year  1809,  vs^hen  he  was  again  transfer- 
red to  the  senate  of  the  United  States.  During  the  second 
period  of  his  services  in  the  national  senate,  he  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself  OH  two  memorable  questions.  The  first 
related  to  the  occupation,  by  President  Madison,  of  that 
part  of  Louisiana  which  lies  between  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Perdido,  and  is  usually  called  West  Florida.  His 
speech  on  this  Occasion  was  a  triumphant  vinrltcatioji  of  Mr. 
Madison's  Cdnduct,  and  was  g-enerally  admitted  to  display 
more  research  into  the  nature  of  our  claim  to  the  territory 
in  question,  and  to  afford  stronger  proofs  of  its  validity^ 
than  that  made  by  any  other  member. 

The  other  question  in  the  discussion  of  which  Mr.  Clay, 
at  this  time,  took  a  leading  part,  was  that  relating  to  a  re*> 
newal  of  the  charter  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States.  In 
a  speech  which  commanded  great  attention,  he  opposed 
the  renewal.  During  this  debate  he  exercised,  with  the 
happiest  success,  his  tSilent  for  irony- against  Mr.  Giles,  who 
treated  with  disrespect  the  instructions  he  bad  received 
from  the  legislature  of  his  state. 

It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Clay  subsequently  changed 
his  opitiion  iu  regard  to  the  constitutional  power  of  con- 
gress to  establish  a  bank.  This  is  the  only  instance  in 
which  he  has  ever  had  occasion  to  change  his  first  view  of 
apolitical  measure;  for  he  has  the  happy  faculty  of  at 
once  seeitig  right  from  wrong  so  clearly  and  accurately, 
that  mature  reflection  only  serves  to  confirm  his  first  im- 
pression. This  change  of  sentiment,  however,  in  respect 
Jns  the  constitutionality  of  the  National  Bank,  is  a  proof 


that  be  is  nfeitbef  bigoted  nor  dogmatical  in  respecS  to  aby 
opinion,  and  that,  rather  than  persist  in  maintaining  an  er- 
ror, after  he  has  discovered  it,  he  will  readily  submit  to 
the  charge  of  inconsistency,  which  he  is  well  aware  is  a 
construction  that  there  are  too  many  in  the  world,  willing 
enough  to  attach  to  the  most  pure  and  praiceworthy  change 
of  sentiment.  Mr  Clay's  mind,  however,  is  of  too  exalted 
an  order  to  be  prevented  from^ following  the  path  pointed 
out  by  his  conscience,  by  the  fearof  exciting  the  clamor  of 
the  invidious  or  narrow-minded  among  men,  and  he  is  sure 
that  none  else  will  censure  a  change  of  opinion  qaanifestly 
resulting  from  pure  motives,  and  after  mature  reflection. 
When  ttJe  present  bank  was  created,  Mr.  Clay  was  in  the 
speaker's  chair,  of  which  circumstance  he  might  have 
availed  himself,  and  by  abstaining  from  taking  a  part  in 
the  discussion,  he  could  have  concealed  the  alteration  that 
had  taken  place  in  his  views  on  the  subject.  But  to  dis- 
guise his  sentiments  at  any  time,  would  not  comport  with 
his  straight-forward  honesty  and  independence  of  spiritj 
and  on  this  occasion,  be,  therefore,  boldly  avowed  them. 

Mr.  Clay  first  entered  the  house  of  representatives,  on 
tlie  4th  of  November,  18  H,  and  on  the  same  day  was 
elected  speaker.  In  that  station,  it  is  believed,  that  no 
jnan  ever  acquitted  himself  with  more  firmness,  dignity, 
md  impartiality;  and  yet  no  roan  ever  presided  ov«r  a 
"jody  more  violently  agitated  by  the  dissensions  of  party, 
ban  the  lower  house  of  congress  has  frequently  been  since 
le  has  occupied  the  chair.  During  the  first  period  of  his 
•residing  over  its  deliberations,  preparations  were  made 
or  the  war  which  was  declared  in  18)2,  He  was  indefat- 
gable  in  his  exertions  to  maintain  the  cause  of  his  country, 
•nu  plac«  it  in  a  condition  to  meet  the  crisis. 

No  member  among  the  many  of  high  talents  and  distinc- 
Jon,  whom  that  perilous  period  brought  together  in  con- 
Tess,  was  more  active  and  distinguished,  nay,  we  might 
;ith  truth  say,  that  none  was  so  active,  so  eloquent  and  so 
fficient.  Many  of  his  speeches  on  the  important  topics 
ben  discussed,  will  never  be  forgotten  while  independence 
nd  liberty,  and  "free  trade  and  sailor's  rights"  remain 
►ear  to  the  feelings  of  the  nation. 
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The  navy  had  been  rendered  Unpopular  by  the  extrava 

^■ance  witli  which  Mr.  Adams  attempted  to  pu(  it  tbrwird 
beyond  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  also  by  the  op- 
;Do-!ite  system  of  imbecility  afterwards  adopted  by  Mr. 
Jetferson,  and  at  no  time  perhaps  was  it  more  obrioxiouSj 
particuhirly  in  the  vvP-"-tern  country,  than  at  the  breaking 
«ut  of  the  war;  yet  Mr.  Clay,  seeing  the  necessity  of  its 
eraployment,  hesitated  not  to  risk  his  popularity  at  home, 
by  advocating  its  cause  with  all  his  zeal  and  ability. 

It  was  about  the  same  period  that  the  violence  and  in= 
'emperance  of  Mr.  Q,uincy  against  the  war  and  the  admin- 
istration, provoked  tVom  iVIr  Clay  that  celebrate. i  indignant 
reply,  which,  for  its  just  severity,  the  lofty  tone  of  its  sen- 
timents, and  the  splendor  of  its  eloquence,  has  perhaps  nev- 
'er  been  surpassed  in  any  delilierative  assembly.  A 
perusal  of  it^  even  at  this  period  of  calm,  will  not  be  desti- 
inte  of  interest.  The  contrast  which  he  -drew  between 
Mr.  Q,uincy  and  the  other  assailants  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and 
that  distinguished  personage,  has  already  become  a  fulfill- 
sd  prediction.    It  is  as  foll'-ws: 

"Next  to  the  notice  which  the  opposition  has  found  it" 
^elf  called  upon  to  bestow  upon  the  French  Emperor,  a 
llistinguished  citizen  of  Virginia  formerly  President  of  the 
United  States,  has  never  for  a  moment,  failed  to  receive 
Iheir  kindest  and  most  respectful  attention!  An  honorable 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr  Quincy)  of  whom  lam 
sorry  to  say,  it  becomes  liecessary  tor  me.  in  the  course  of 
crjy  remarks,  to  take  some  notice,  has  alluded  to  him  in  a 
remarkable  manner.  Neither  his  retirement  from  public 
•office,  his  eminent  services,  nor  his  adv<.nced  age,  can  ex- 
empt this  patriot  from  the  coarse  assaults  of  party  malevo- 
lence. No  sir;  in  the  year  1801,  he  snatched  from  the 
rude  hands  of  usurpation  the  violated  constitution  of  his 
country,  and  this  is  his  crime.  He  r  reserved  that  instru- 
m  nt  in  form,  substance  and  spirit,  a  precious  inheritance 
for  generations  to  come,  and  for  this  he  can  never  be  for- 
given. But  how  impotent  is  party  rage  directed  against 
him!  H^  is  not  more  elevated  by  this  lofty  residence  upoa 
tl  e  summit  of  his  own  favorite  mountain,  than  he  is  lifted, 
*hy  the  serenity  of  his  mind,  and  the  consciousness  of  a  well 
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i-pent  life,  above  the  malignant  passions  and  turmoils  of  the 
day :— »no:  iiis  own  beloved  Montecello  is  not  less  moved  by 
^he  storms  that  beat  against  its  sides  than  he  hears  with 
composure,  if  he  hears  at  all,  the  bowlings  of  the  whole 
British  pack,  set  loose  from  the  Essex  kennel!  When  the 
gentleman  to  whom  1  have  been  compelled  to  allude,  shall 
Eiave  mingled  his  dust  with  that  of  his  abused  ancestors; 
when  he  shall  be  consigned  to  oblivion,  oi  if  he  lives  at  all, 
shall  live  only  in  the  treasonable  annals  of  a  certain  junto, 
the  name  of  Jefferson  will  be  hailed  as  the  second  founder  of 
the  liberties  of  this  people,  and  the  period  of  his  administra- 
tion will  be  looked  back  to  as  one  of  the  happiest  and  bright- 
est epochs  in  American  history.  I  beg  the  gentleman's  par- 
don, he  has  secured  to  himself  a  more  imperishable  fame. 
I  think  it  was  about  this  time  four  years  ago,  that  the 
gentlenaan  submitted  to  the  House  of  Representatives  an 
initiative  proposition  for  an  impeach iiient  of  Mr,  Jefferson. 
The  House  condescended  to  consider  it.  The  gentleman 
debated  it  with  his  usual  temper,  moderation,  and  urbanity. 
The  [louse  decided  on  it  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  and 
although  the  geotleoian  had  some  how  obtained  a  second, 
the  final  vote  stood,  one  for  the  proposition,  117  against 
it}  The  same  historical  page  that  transmitted  to  posterity 
the  virtues  and  the  glory  of  Henry  the  Great,  of  France, 
for  their  admiration  and  example,  has  preserved  the  infa- 
mous name  of  the  fanatic  assassin  of  that  excellent  mon- 
arch. The  same  sacred  pen  that  portrayed  the  sufferings 
and  the  crucifixion  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  has  recorded 
for  universal  execration  the  name  of  him  who  was  guilty 
of,  not  betraying  his  country,  (but  of  a  kindred  crime,)  of 
betrivin.T  his  God." 

W  lile  ^r.  Olay  remained  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, he  never  ceased  encouraging  the  disheartened,  and 
co'i'ributing  all  in  his  power  to  a  vij;orous  prosecution  of 
the  war.  He  declared  in  favor  of  the  imposition  of  taxes 
for  that  object,  immediately  at  its  comnencentent,  which 
would  'la^e  averted  many  of  the  subsequent  (inaacial  em- 
barrassments; but  he,  Mr.  Cheves,  and  their  coadjutors, 
were  ^I'arral'^d  by  the  caut^us  policy  of  the  cabinet. 

Without  solicitation,   and,    we  believe,  even   withoiif 
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£.ealous  exertions;  and  in  competition  with  which,  persona,! 
Consiclerati.>nsare  with  hira  as  nothing. 

Mr.  Clay's  personal  appearance  is  much  in  his  favour  as 
a  public  speaker.  He  is  about  six  feet  high,  straight,  and 
although  inclined  to  slemierness,  yet  of  very  pleasing  pro- 
portions, his  hair  is  light  coloured;  his  forehead  high  and 
rather  retiring.  His  eyes  are  blue,  and  ^iightly  sunk  ic 
their  sockets;  his  nose  is  somewhat  prominent,  and  his 
mouth  a  little  larger  than  usual.  His  cheek  bones  are 
high,  and  his  cheeks  thin,  his  face  is  therefore  narrow,  but 
af  a  good  proportion  in  length.  His  countenance,  taking 
altagether,  strongly  expresses  energy,  firmness,  and  intelli- 
gence; and  his  whole  deportment,  although,  dignified  and 
jromiiiaadmg,  is  yet  affable,  agreeable  and  easy 

When  he  rises  to  speak,  he  generally  stands  erect;  but  as 
be  advances  with  his  subject,  and  becomes  animated,  whicb 
he  soon  does,  his  countenance  brightens,  his  gestures  be- 
comes active  and  exceedinglyimpressive,  evidently  flowing 
naturally  and  spontaneously  from  the  earnestness  with  which 
he  urges  his  opinions,  and  therefore  are  always  appropri- 
ate, and  pleasing.  Over  his  voice  he  has  the  most  per- 
fect command,  being  capable  of  modulating  it  to  every 
degree  of  force  and  emphasis  necessary  to  give  effect  to 
his  language  and  sentiments. 

We  may  sum  up  th?  character  of  this  illastHous  Ameri- 
can, by  saying,  that  as  x  patriot  no  man  has  ever  evmced 
more  sincerity;  as  a  statesman,  none  more  sagacity  and 
promptitude;  as  a  philanthropist,  none  has  been  more  im- 
portantly active  and  useful;  and  as  an  orator,  it  would  be 
ditficult  to  find  one  in  any  country  by  w"ionr»  soundriesS;, 
brilliancy,  and  force,  have  been  more  happily  nnited  <rr 
more  etfectively  displayed. 
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